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fully called by the great powers of 

the world who are chiefly responsi- 
ble for it, is, in a sense, not a problem at 
all. In our present state of civilization, 
and under the immutable laws of physical 
geography, it is an entirely natural and 
logical situation. 

For some centuries the Balkan peoples 
have been obstructing traffic. They occupy 
one of the narrow highways of the Old 
World, and one of the most important. 
Whenever any Asiatic race has felt the 
call to pass the blessings of its civilization 
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“| Balkan problem, as it is reproach- 
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on to the benighted lands of Europe, it 
has at the outset always been confronted 
with the bothersome problem of massacring 
a lot of Balkan peasants before it could 
reach the real goal. Inversely, when a 
great Christian power has been impelled to 
“protect its vital interests in the Near 
East,” it has ever been its painful duty to 
step upon one or more of the Balkan 
states as a preliminary move. 

Inexplicable as it may seem, the Balkan 
races have at times vigorously resisted 
when the process of clearing the road was 
under way. They have even gone so far 
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THE UPRAVA FONDOVA, OR MORTGAGE BANK, BELGRADE, WITH THE STATUE OF MILOSH OBRENOVITCH, 


THE FIRST PRINCE OF MODERN SERBIA, IN FRONT OF IT 
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KING MILAN STREET, THE MAIN BUSINESS THOROUGHFARE OF THE SERBIAN CAPITAL, WHICH HAS 


NOW FALLEN INTO THE HANDS OF THE AUSTRO-GERMAN INVADERS 














THE BALKAN STATES 3 








as to fight when they heard the call, 
“One side—step lively!” For 
which reason it is proper that we 
should look upon them as a turbu- 
lent and untrustworthy lot, con- 
stantly making trouble for great 
and kindly nations who never did 
them any harm. 

If you and your family were sit- 
ting quietly at breakfast, and a 
number of strangers armed with 
large clubs surged through the 
house, upset the table, chased the 
children up-stairs, and threw you 
down the cellar steps, explaining 
the while that they had found your 
house a convenient way to get at a 
gang in the street behind, it is quite 
possible that you would go in for 
some disorderly conduct on your 
own account — especially after the 
thing had happened about four or 
five times. You would probably be 
one of the most turbulent people 
of that neighborhood. 

Then, if you had rows with your 
brothers or cousins as to why they 
had not helped, or had not tried to 
help, to keep the marauders out of 
your house, it would be quite logical 
for the said marauders to shake 
their heads and exclaim sadly: 

“ Dear, dear! Isn’t it disgrace- 
ful, the way that family carries on? 
Eventually we shall have to settle 
down there and run that house our- 
selves, to keep the peace of the 
neighborhood.” 

It would also be quite logical— 
whatever the moral aspect of the 
proceedings — for each gang to try 
to bribe a member of your family 
to let his crowd through at any 
time and keep the house locked 
against all the others. 

Well, in a broad sense that has 
been the complete history of the 
Near East.. The Balkan peoples 
have reached the point where they 
cannot trust one another or any one 
else. They are the keepers of the 
great gateway between Europe and 
Asia. When any one has felt strong 
enough, he has tried to rush the 
gate. When it looked as if the gate- 
keepers would put up too much of 
a fight, he has intrigued and bribed 
to get them fighting among them- 
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CONFLICT A CITY OF ABOUT NINETY THOUSAND PEOPLE 


BELGRADE, FROM THE RIVER SAVE—SITUATED AT THE JUNCTION OF THE SAVE AND THE DANUBE, BELGRADE WAS MANY TIMES TAKEN AND RETAKEN DURING 
THE EARLY TURKISH WARS—FINALLY EVACUATED BY THE TURKS IN 1867, IT WAS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE PRESENT 
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selves. No wonder they are “ warlike’ 
and “ unruly.” 

If you will take a look at an ordinary 
map of Europe you will notice that the 
Balkan peninsula is like a stubby hand 
of welcome stretched out toward Asia 
Minor. This invitation has been frequent- 
ly accepted. It is like a huge landing- 


row meaning of military operations, but in 
the broader alinement of race and inter- 
national politics. 

Any one strong power holding those 
three points holds the very citadel of Asia 
Minor and continental Europe. It can 
stretch a sword over the head of Austria 
and threaten Germany. Eastward, it is 
































ENTRANCE OF THE KONAK, OR ROYAL PALACE, BELGRADE, THE MODEST MANSION WHICH WAS KING 


PETER'S RESIDENCE UNTIL HE WAS DRIVEN FROM HIS CAPITAL IN OCTOBER LAST 


From a 


stage for great expeditions to and from 
Asia. This illusion is carried out even to 
three long fingers of land thrust into the 
7Egean, like mighty docks for the landing 
of whole peoples. And at this point is the 
ancient Thessalonica, now Saloniki, where 
large fragments of whole peoples have 
landed in times past. 

Saloniki is one of the three points that 
form the great strategic triangle of the 
Balkan peninsula. The other two are Con- 
stantinople and the Serbian plateau. This 
is a strategic triangle not only in the nar- 
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master of the country to the Persian Gulf. 
The Black Sea becomes a landlocked lake, 
and the great mass of Slavs are cut off 
forever from their opening on warm water. 
It would take Egypt by the reaching out 
of its hand, and the Suez Canal could be 
operated only on its sufferance. 

To understand the importance of this 
triangle, turn to a relief map of the Balkan 
country. You will see that in Rumania 
and Bulgaria the trend of the mountain 
ranges is almost due east and west. These 
great walls form an impenetrable barrier 
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THE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, BELGRADE—-IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE TOWER OF THE GREEK CATHE- 
DRAL, THE CHURCH IN WHICH MILOSH OBRENOVITCH AND OTHER SERBIAN PRINCES ARE BURIED 


























A TYPICAL SCENE ON KING MILAN STREET, BELGRADE, BEFORE THE WAR, SHOWING SERBIAN 
SOLDIERS IN THEIR DRESS UNIFORM 


From a copyrighted photograph by Blair Jackel 
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which forces the Danube, on leaving Hun- 
gary, to flow eastward, away from the 
7Egean, and at last even northward, to find 
an outlet in the Black Sea. 

But in Serbia all this is different. From 
the Danube south there is a wide and 
gently rising valley, down which flows the 
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It was this last highway that the ancient 
Persians followed in their disastrous in- 
vasions. In those days the two southern 
points of the triangle were most important, 
because the dark hinterland of Europe was 
unknown and undesired. The wealth and 
booty of the Western world was huddled 
around the shores of the Mediterranean. 
So it was that Darius and Xerxes seized 
first the narrow straits that divide Europe 
from Asia, and crossed there. Their vast 
hosts marched along the northern coast, 
through Thessalonica. In Xerxes’s expedi- 
tion, which was the better organized of 
the two, huge fleets of supply-ships met 
the armies at Saloniki. 

From that time down to the present day 
Saloniki has been just that—a meeting- 





CLOCK TOWER AND WALLS OF THE OLD FORTRESS OF BELGRADE-—-UNDER THE TREATY OF BERLIN 
(1878) SERBIA RENOUNCED THE RIGHT OF FORTIFYING HER AUSTRIAN FRONTIER 


From a copyrighted photograph by Blair Jackel 


Morava. This is a smooth and fertile 
highway to Nish. At Nish another river- 
valley opens out accommodatingly to the 
southeast, forming an easy gateway to the 
Maritza Valley, the plains of Thrace— 
and the Golden Horn. This is the route 
of the Orient Railway. Following the 
Morava southward from Nish, we presently 
cross over to the valley of the Vardar, 
down which run the roads to Saloniki. 
Then from Saloniki there is a roadway 
along the shores of the Aigean to the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosporus. 


It is probably the most 
cosmopolitan city in the world. It belongs 
to all nations and no nation. It even has 
a language of its own—a tongue known 
as Vladino, a sort of Hispaniate argot that 
is spoken by a majority of the native 
population. 

The simplest proof that Constantinople 
is the key to all things in that part of the 
world is that it has been besieged more 
than thirty times. 

The importance of the Balkan triangle 
is best illustrated by the history of the 


place, a gateway. 
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THE MONTENEGRIN CUSTOM-HOUSE ON THE ROAD THAT LEADS FROM THE AUSTRIAN PORT OF 
CATTARO OVER THE MOUNTAINS TO CETINJE 


great Mohammedan advance into eastern prepared advance of a highly organized 
Europe. In those days the movement of military force. They lived on religious 
the Turkish armies was more like the im- fanaticism and loot, and won battles by 
migration of a people than the carefully their fury and nufbers. But, even with- 
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THE ROYAL PALACE, CETINJE, THE UNPRETENTIOUS RESIDENCE OF KING NICHOLAS OF MONTENEGRO 
—THE KING'S SONS, PRINCE DANILO AND PRINCE MIRKO, HAVE TWO SMALL 
HOUSES CLOSE TO THEIR FATHER'S 
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out making allowance for these facts, it is 
interesting to see how their larger opera- 
tions were affected by their control—or 
lack of control —of the three strategic 
points. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century 
the hordes of the Prophet surged across 
the Dardanelles in irresistible masses. They 
spread out over the Thracian plains, and 
pushed up the natural highways to the 
Serbian plateau. They “ masked ” Salo- 
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haunted plain to make a‘last stand against 
the Teuton. The only difference is that 
the Mohammedan was going west. The 
Christian is going east. 

What was left of the Serbians took 
refuge in the mountains, and the tides of 
Islam flowed past. After Kossovo there 
was no need for hurry. The key to eastern 
and central Europe was in the hands of 
Islam, but the first fever of fanaticism had 
died. away. 
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THE PALACE AT DURAZZO, IN WHICH, AFTER THE BALKAN WARS OF IQI2~-IQI3, PRINCE WILLIAM OF 
WIED WAS FOR A SHORT TIME INSTALLED AS RULER OF THE INDEPENDENT STATE OF ALBANIA 


niki, and laid siege to Constantinople, 
leaving both of these points uncaptured 
in their rear. But they had no field armies 
to fear from any direction excepting the 
front—in those broad uplands toward 
which they were advancing as naturally as 
water follows a valley. 

The Serbians met them at Kossovo in 
1389, and were crushed. Because of its 
position just west of the great highway I 
have described, Kossovo will ever be the 
Thermopyle of the Serbs. There they 


made their last heroic stand against the 
Turk, and as I write this there is beside 
me a morning newspaper with a head-line 
announcing that the fighting remnant of 
that heroic people has gathered on that 


The next wave, more than a hundred 
years later, carried the Turks down the 
Morava valley to the gates of Belgrade, 
where John Hunyadi and the Hungarians 
faced them with magnificent courage. But 
Belgrade was taken in 1521, Constanti- 
nople and Saloniki had long since fallen, 
and the whole of the strategic triangle was 
now in the hands of the Sultan. 

The sequel to the fall of Belgrade is sig- 
nificant. It explains to a great degree the 
uneasiness of the Hapsburgs about the 
Serbians with Russian influence dominant 
in Belgrade. For, less than eight years 
after the fall of the city on the Danube, 
the Turk was pounding at the gates of 
Vienna! 
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THE KONAK, OR GOVERNMENT HOUSE, AT SALONIKI-—SALONIKI, THE ANCIENT THESSALONICA, WAS 
ANNEXED BY GREECE IN IQI3, AND IS THE PORT AT WHICH BRITISH AND FRENCH 
TROOPS HAVE BEEN LANDED TO AID THE SERBIANS 


RILO MONASTERY, ON THE SERBO-BULGARIAN FRONTIER—THIS GIVES AN IDEA OF THE MOUNTAIN 
COUNTRY WHICH HAS BEEN THE THEATER OF RECENT HOSTILITIES IN THE BALKANS 
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A STREET SCENE IN SOFIA, THE CAPITAL OF BULGARIA-—SINCE IT BECAME THE CAPITAL OF AN 
INDEPENDENT STATE, IN 1878, SOFIA HAS RAPIDLY BECOME A FLOURISHING MODERN 
CITY WITH MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE 


And for generations thereafter Vienna 
was never free of this menace. The threat 
of the Turk hung over its head until the 
Turk lost the impetus of conquest. The 
first siege was in 1529, and in 1683 the 
city was in greater peril than ever before. 
It was in that vear that John Sobieski, the 
hero king of Poland, led his splendid little 
army down through the Carpathian passes 
and hurled the Moslems back across the 
Danube when no other power could have 
saved the Austrian capital. 

It is plain from this brief review of the 
Mohammedan invasion why none of the 
great powers of Europe has ever been will- 
ing to let any other power gain a pre- 
dominant position in the Balkans. For de- 
fensive reasons, if for no other, Austria, 
remembering the Turk, has felt that she 
must control the Serbian plateau. Russia 
has for more than a hundred years aimed 
at Constantinople, because there is her 
natural gateway to warm water. England 
has been against both, because of the men- 
ace to Egypt and her route to India. 


Two Russian armies have been at the 
gate of Stamboul, and twice the concert 
of Europe has forced them back. Austria 
wooed Serbia to her side and egged her on 
to attack Bulgaria in 1885—the idea being 
that with Serbia in control of the situation 
it would be easier to make a mouthful of 
the whole business. Russia immediately 
stiffened Bulgaria, and Serbia was defeated. 

Austria did a right - about-face, and 
courted Bulgaria, with a German prince on 
the Bulgarian throne. Then she egged 
Bulgaria on to attack Serbia—and again 
she was backing the wrong horse. Finally, 
in June, 1914, the murder of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand gave her a pretext for 
taking over the job on her own account. 

This more recent harvest of slaughter 
grew directly from a seed planted in the 
Balkans thirty-eight years ago by the Con- 
gress of Berlin. At the close of the war 
of 1877-1878, Russia had Constantinople 
in her grasp, and her armies dominated 
the peninsula. Turkey had signed the 
treaty of San Stefano, which sealed the 
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16 MUNSEY’S 
doom of Turkish power in Europe. But 
the other powers instantly awoke, and by 
aiming the sea power of England and the 
military power of the rest of Europe at 
the head of the Czar, induced Russia to 
come into the Congress of Berlin. Here 
she was apologetically but firmly relieved 
of the onerous task of controlling Con- 
stantinople and the Balkans. 
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with the unimportant exception of the Bal- 
kan peoples themselves. As “ half-civ- 
ilized ” fighters they had some rating at 
that time, but no one saw ‘them as distinct 
peoples, each with a language, a tradition, 
an ideal, and aspirations of its own. If they 
had been in a position to set forth these 
views, it would have been considered a 
startling exhibition of impertinence. 





























MARKET-DAY IN ONE OF THE PUBLIC SQUARES OF SOFIA 


In vain she protested that she was will- 
ing to risk it. The powers forced her to 
recognize that it would be much better for 
all concerned if several little independent 
and semiindependeftt states were created. 
The independence of Rumania was rec- 
ognized; Serbia and Montenegro were 
made independent countries; Bulgaria be- 
came an autonomous principality, with the 
Sultan as overlord. To Eastern Rumelia 
was given a lesser degree of independence, 
which later developed into full union with 
Bulgaria. Bosnia and Herzegovina passed 
under the administrative power of Austria, 
while the district of Novibazar remained 
Turkish, with the provision that Austria 
could build roads and maintain troops in it. 

Almost every one in Europe was care- 
fully consulted about these arrangements, 


As to their status as fighters, half-civ- 
ilized or otherwise, there has been very 
little question, particularly of recent years. 
There has been a wealth of expert testi- 
mony on the subject from commanding 
officers of armies who have met them in 
the field. The Austrian generals are prac- 
tically of one voice in declaring that the 
Serbs in particular are beyond all doubt 
the greatest fighters in the world. One of 
them, General Borievic, is quoted as saying 
that the Russian will hang on as long as 
there is anything ta hang on to, while the 
Serbian will hang on whether there is any- 
thing to hang on to or not. 

In other directions the civilization of the 
Serbs may not measure up to Western 
standards. They know nothing of the 
blessings of child labor, and there is not a 
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poorhouse or a community of paupers in 
the entire kingdom. Pauperism, as the 
western nations understand it, is unknown. 

In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that Serbia has been out from under 
the Turkish yoke only a little more than 
a third of a century. Under Turkish rule 
it was not allowed to have schools or to 
build roads. Good roads would have of- 
fered the Serbs a certain facility of move- 
ment, which might have enabled them to 
get together and fight their oppressors. Ed- 
ucation would have pointed out to them the 
need and the means for such a struggle. 

Consequently, all that has been done 
in Serbia in the way of enlightenment has 
been done in a little more than one genera- 
tion. Take it by and large, the record is 
not bad. The government of this small and 
landlocked state has so managed its affairs 
that it is practically impossible for a Ser- 
bian to become rich enough to oppress his 
fellow men, or poor enough to accept op- 
pression. 

The Serbs are naturally a race of small 
farmers, and their constitution was framed 
with the idea of preventing any one ‘from 
making them a nation of farm-laborers or 
peons on the ground that once they owned 
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in freehold. No matter how badly a Ser- 
bian manages his fmancial affairs, those 
with whom he deals understand that under 
no circumstances can they obtain a mort- 
gage on his home, on his farming imple- 
ments and beasts of burden, or on the 
land that can be plowed by a span of oxen 
in a long summer day. 

Freedom of conscience and of the press, 
and the right of peaceable assemblage, are 
also guaranteed. They have a king, but 
no aristocracy, no nobles, no idle rich. One 
of their kings was a swineherd, and Serbia 
alone of the Balkan peoples has chosen her 
reigning house from families of her own 
blood. Every man who pays three dollars 
a year in taxes and is over twenty-one 
years of age is a voter, and helps to elect 
the members of the national assembly, 
which has the power to raise and appro- 
priate funds, the king having a veto some- 
what like that of an American President. 

One. king sought to override his limita- 
tions. He and his wife, and their principal 
friends and backers, were murdered with 
a calm and painstaking thoroughness which 
shocked the western world, but left Serbia 
unruffled by so much as a tremor of revo- 
luitionary spirit. 





























THE HALL IN WHICH THE SOBRANJE, OR NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF BULGARIA, HOLDS ITS SESSIONS— 
ON THE DAIS IS THE THRONE OCCUPIED BY CZAR FERDINAND ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
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an English or French king has been guilty 
of treason, it has usually been necessary 
to kill off a few hundred thousand entirely 
innocent people before he could be brought 
to justice. And at this writing Greece 
seems to be threatened with a similar ex- 
perience because of a faithless ruler who 
is ignoring the constitution that he has 
sworn to uphold. 

Serbia doubled her territory as a result 
of the two Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913. 


her population, and there are now in the 
kingdom—or were a year ago—almost as 
many inhabitants as there are within 
twenty miles of the New York City Hall. 
There is little definite information about 
the annexed territory, which has so recent- 
ly been redeemed from Turkish rule. In 
the older half of the kingdom there were 
more than four thousand miles of good 
roads and nearly two thousand schools 
when the great war broke out. 
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MAP OF THE FRONTIER DIVIDING ASI 
TURKEY FROM RUSSIA AND PERSIA, SHOW- 
ING THE SCENE OF THE RECENT FIGHTING 
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THE PALATUL JUSTITIEI, OR LAW-COURTS, ONE OF THE HANDSOME MODERN BUILDINGS OF 
BUKHAREST, THE CAPITAL OF RUMANIA 


Among the farmers, the German system 
of cooperative credit has grown up. It is 
often necessary for the Serbian farmer, as 
for the American, to borrow money for 
legitimate farming purposes. It is evident 
from the inalienation law, that the borrow- 
ing capacity of the individual agriculturist 
must be extremely limited; therefore ten 
or so pool their interests. When one wants 
to borrow, he must obtain the consent and 


indorsement of the other nine. In this 
way there is no reckless borrowing, and 
no defaulting. There is a low interest 
rate on loans, and the terms of payment 
are reasonable. 

The Serbs live almost entirely on the 
surface of the land. Back in their moun- 
tains are untouched treasures of coal and 
iron. This, again, to the apostles of mod- 
ern progress, stamps them as a backward 
































MAIN BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BUKHAREST, WITH THE STATUE OF MICHAEL THE 
BRAVE IN THE FOREGROUND (SEE PAGE 27) 
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people, it being the accepted idea to rip 
the riches out of the earth and use them 
up as rapidly as possible, without a thought 
for future generations. 

And there is another treasure there that 
has been but too little touched. Among 
the hills of the Morava and the Drina were 
born all the quaint folk-lore and song and 
the unsoiled poetry of an unspoiled breed. 


wilderness. That isnot the case. In many 
respects their Bulgarian neighbors are an 
even more remarkable people. The last 
of these small nations to escape Turkish 
degradation, they are the most energetic 
and pushing. They have a commendable 
lust of learning, and are filled with the 
spirit of western progressiveness. Unlike 
the Serbs, they are not pure Slav, nor yet 





























THE PALATUL REGAL, OR ROYAL PALACE, BUKHAREST, THE CHIEF RESIDENCE OF THE KING OF 
RUMANIA—THIS WAS REBUILT FROM AN OLDER PALACE BY THE LATE 
KING CHARLES IN 1882-1885 


The Serbians have taken care that their 
breed shall remain unspoiled. In the mat- 
ter of consanguinity they have set up an 
astonishing standard. Not only are mar- 
riages of cousins or second cousins or third 
cousins or any manner of relatives frowned 
upon and forbidden, but generally a young 
man is required to seek a wife in a village 
at least a day’s journey distant from his 
native hamlet. The result is that they are 
a sturdy race physically, with an unusual 
mental sprightliness and a powerful and 
poetic imagination. 

The result of all which can be summed 
up in one simple statement. There are 
practically no Serbian emigrants. 

It might be gathered from this that the 
Serbs are the lonely flowers of the Balkan 


are they as pronounced hybrids as the Ru- 
manians. There is an admixture of Tatar 
blood which gives the typical Bulgarian 
countenance more of an Asiatic cast than 
is found elsewhere in the Balkans. 

But Bulgar and Serb are one in their 
traditions of a past more glorious and in- 
spiring than that claimed by any of the 
Slavic peoples, save only the Poles. Both 
challenged the might of the ancient By- 
zantine Empire, and out of this early rivalry 
grew a bitter race antagonism that is still 
one of the factors in Balkan diplomacy. 
In the fourteenth century the Serbian Em- 
pire of Stephen Dushan absorbed -nearly 
all of the peninsula excepting Constanti- 
nople and the Peloponnesus. Twice the 
domains of the Bulgarian Czars were nearly 
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as great. They touched the Black Sea, 
the Afgean, and the Adriatic, and chal- 
lenged the Greek at the Golden Horn. 
Their heyday was in the tenth century. 

At one time the Bulgars were under the 
temporal rule of the Turk and the spiritual 
rule of the Greek Church, and they com- 
plained that they did not know which was 
the more irksome and oppressive. They 
finally insisted, as did the Serbs, on an 
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yoke and united themselves with the parent 
seed of a Bulgar nation. 

Serbia, as a result of this operation, saw 
herself become numerically an inferior peo- 
ple, and, goaded on by Austria, attacked 
her neighbor to prevent the union. Serbia 
was badly beaten, but Bulgaria’s troubles 
were just beginning. Russia had been op- 
posed to the union of the two Bulgar prov- 
inces on the ground of Bulgaria’s “ ingrati- 
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THE ATHENEUL ROMAN, OR RUMANIAN ATHENEUM, BUKHAREST—THIS BUILDING CONTAINS A 
CONCERT-HALL AND AN ART-GALLERY 


orthodox church of their own, and this 
ecclesiastical division has added to the bit- 
terness of race antagonism. But from the 
fourteenth century until the middle of the 
nineteenth they lay quiescent under the 
foot of the Turk, and their development 
as a people waited and waited through 
generations. 

A half-hearted uprising in 1876, and the 
attendant “ Bulgarian atrocities,’’ furnished 
Russia with the excuse for her second 
march to the gates of Constantinople. Bul- 
garia emerged from the Congress of Berlin 
with substantial independence and a Ger- 
man prince, Alexander of Battenberg. With 
the newly discovered taste of liberty on 
their lips, the Bulgars of Eastern Rumelia, 
a few years later, threw off the Turkish 





tude.” This was another way of saying 
that as soon as they had a chance the Bul- 
gars had set out to live a national life of 
their own. 

The Czar began making trouble for 
Prince Alexander as the ruler of the coun- 
try, and by conscienceless intrigue forced 
him to abdicate. A delegation of these 
simple peasants went about from court 
to court begging some prince to come and 
be their king. But the job was not inviting 
in the face of Russia’s disapproval. Finally, 
Ferdinand of Coburg agreed to tackle it. 
He literally sneaked into the country to 
reach his throne, and was promptly greeted 
with Russia’s refusal of recognition. 

But Ferdinand had in him the making 
of a successful ruler. He clung on des- 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF RUMANIA, ONE OF THE FINEST BUILDINGS IN BUKHAREST, WHICH IS A 
PROSPEROUS CITY OF THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND INHABITANTS 
































THE MONUMENT TO MICHAEL THE BRAVE, IN BUKHAREST, DESIGNED BY THE FRENCH SCULPTOR, 
CARRIER-BELLEUSE-——-MICHAEL WAS THE FIRST KING OF RUMANIA, AND IS A NATIONAL HERO 
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THE CHURCH OF DOAMNA BALASHA, BUKHAREST, A HANDSOME MODERN BUILDING COMPLETED IN 1864 


perately with the help of Premier Stam- 
buloff, one of the few outstanding figures 
in modern Balkan history. Most of the 
storm centered on the strong premier, and 
when he was finally forced to resign, and 
was assassinated —and still Ferdinand 
clung on—there grew up a better under- 
standing. Ferdinand agreed to have his 
son baptized in the Greek faith, and 
Russia “ forgave ” him. 

In these later years Bulgaria has made 
astonishing strides. Compared with most 
other peoples of the Near East, the Bul- 
garians are almost overeducated. When 
the country was first, organized, and its 
external troubles were adjusted, it was as 
illiterate as Mexico. Considerably more 
than ninety per cent of the population 
could not read or write. To-day the per- 
centage of illiterates is well under five. 

In 1912 the Bulgarian government spent 
one dollar and twenty cents a head for the 
education of the people. Serbia’s appro- 
priation was a little more than half as 
much, and Greece spent only fifty cents 
per capita in the fields of learning. There 
are more than five thousand primary 
schools in the country, and the University 
of Sofia is slowly putting itself on the 





map as an enterprising institution working 
on western lines. 

There is very little that is Oriental about 
the Bulgars. Their attitude toward their 
womenfolk is the test. The Bulgarian girl 
has every opportunity to get an education, 
broaden her view-point, and develop her 
powers. The result is that she puts up 
her braids, dons western clothes, and takes 
an active interest and part in the affairs 
of the community. 

The Bulgarians have been known as the 
Peasant People. In so far as the clean sim- 
plicity and honest industry of their lives 
makes for a peasant people, this is a good 
description. If possible, they are even 
more democratic than the Serbs. The 
Serbs abolished their nobles. The Bulgars 
never had any. They are true children of 
the earth in which they delve, unswerving 
of purpose, obstinate as rock, sparing of 
speech and money, as practical as a plow, 
and as immovable as rent-day. 

They have the instinct of solid organiza- 
tion, and when they take a slow and well- 
considered forward step, it is taken. There 
they stand, and that is all there is to it. It 
is a strange paradox that into this breed 
is woven a deep love of song. They have 
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none of the Latin lightsomeness of the 
Rumanians or the warm glow of the Serb, 
but their songs are a very part of them. 
One of their greatest poets wrote of his 
peasant countryman and his songs: 


a | 





These, in truth, are always with him through 
the changes of life, from the cradle to the grave. 
If he plows or if he sows, if he gathers in the 
harvest or garners his grain, there is no help- 
meet like a song; it is the royal comrade of his 
journey; when he lies on the bed of sickness it 
consoles him. 

Usually the song lives in the voice of the 
singer. Of instruments it is the flute he loves 
the best, for it will sing to him more truly than 
all of them what melodies contain of softness 
and Oriental sorrow. 


The Bulgarians are like the Serbs in 
that they have no idle rich class and no 
pauper class, and in that they are jealous 
of their natural treasures beneath the hills. 
They are also like the Serbs in that they 
are formidable fighting men. It was the 
Bulgarian army that accepted and held 
the post of honor when the Balkan 
League attacked Turkey in rgr2. 

The Rumanians have not had quite 
so bitter a time since they have become 
the Rumanians, but the travails of their 
land while the race was being hammered 
out of raw and rough materials were 
multitudinous and painful. This country 
north of the lower Danube was far enough ||| 
south to be in the pathway of all the 
early and bloody immigrations of the 
savage peoples of central Asia as they 
poured into Europe in successive waves. 

It was known as Dacia when the Em- 
peror Trajan established a Roman colony 
there, to the great discomfort of “ the 
Dacian brother” and his “ young bar- 
barians,” as Byron remarked. But Byron 
evidently had his history twisted, for his 
verses fit a later period, when the Goths 
had overrun the land. The Goths were 
followed by Attila and the Huns. Then 
came the Tatars and then the Turks, and 
then some Slavs; and out of all this 
fusing and hammering was forged the 
present Rumanian race. 

But it is a singular fact that the tongue 
of Trajan’s colonists has survived under 
the crushing weight of barbaric hordes. 
The Rumanian language, corrupted and 
modified by injections of other speeches, 
is still Latin, and the people are proud to 
bear the glorious name of Rome. Fate ad Ye 

Beyond these facts, the early history 


GENERAL VIEW OF JASSY, AN OLD RUMANIAN CITY THAT WAS FOR THREE CENTURIES THE CAPITAL OF THE TURKISH PROVINCE OF MOLDAVIA, 
INCORPORATED WITH RUMANIA IN I861 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, JASSY—RUMANIA HAS TWO UNIVERSITIES, ONE AT BUKHAREST, WITH 
MORE THAN THREE THOUSAND STUDENTS, AND ONE AT JASSY, WITH ABOUT SIX HUNDRED 


of Rumania is naturally somewhat vague. 
In the early part of the last century it was 
governed by hospodars, or viceroys, ap- 
pointed by the Sultan of Turkey. The 
hospodar paid so much for the job, and 
was expected to reimburse himself, getting 
his profit out of the speculation by piling 
on taxes. Naturally, this did not make 
for a happy land. 

When the Rumanians had made the 
country too warm for the hospodars, they 
had even a harder time than Bulgaria in 
landing a king that suited. Charles of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, a prince of the 
non-regnant branch of the German im- 
perial house, finally accepted. In 1866 he 
mounted the throne of a chaotic, roadless, 
lawless land; but in fifty years Rumania— 
now ruled by his nephew and successor, 
Ferdinand I—has come forth with proud 
attainments in government, education, 
commerce, and all that makes for progress 
in a modern state. 

Rumania has not solved economic prob- 
lems in the naive and direct fashion of her 
Balkan neighbors. The peasants of Ru- 
mania are farm-laborers. The land is 
owned by wealthy landlords, and these are 


seldom to be found at home; so not only 
is there the curse of closely held property 
in the hands of the few, but there is also 
the evil of what is known all over the 
world to-day as “absenteeism.” This 
problem is giving Rumania grave concern 
—or, rather, was doing so until the great 
war flamed through Europe. 

Rumania has her stake in this war, and 
at this writing the world is hourly expect- 
ing her to strike in for it. It is another 
of the endless complications resulting from 
the conflicting claims of Balkan earth- 
hunger. She holds a strip of land wrested 
from Bulgaria in the war of 1913, and the 
Bulgars want to take it back. From Aus- 
tria Rumania wants Transylvania and the 
crownland of Bukowina, both chiefly Ru- 
manian in population. From Russia, on 
the other side, she would like to receive a 
part of Bessarabia, which was hers from 
1856 to 1878. 

If Rumania could get all that she wants, 
she would become, at least in a military 
sense, the most important of the minor 
states of Europe, ranking next—with the 
possible exception of Spain, and excluding 
Turkey as no longer a European nation— 
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after the six great powers in population 
and armed strength. 

Besides the strip taken by Rumania 
three years ago, Bulgaria wants Thrace 
and Macedonia, contending that their in- 
habitants are chiefly Bulgarian. She wants 
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the same reason. She wants to get to the 
Adriatic because she “ has a right to a sea- 
port there ”—especially if she cannot have 
Saloniki. She wants Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and possibly Croatia from Austria, because 
most of their inhabitants are of her blood. 





























THE CHURCH OF THE THREE SAINTS, JASSY, AN INTERESTING SPECIMEN OF THE 
SEMIORIENTAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE OLD MOLDAVIAN CAPITAL 


Saloniki “ because the people in a hinter- 
land should not be deprived of a seaport,” 
and she is not content with Dedeagatch. 
She also wants to get to the Adriatic, be- 
cause she was there long ago. 

Serbia claims Macedonia on practically 
the same grounds as Bulgaria—because it 
once was hers. She wants Saloniki for 


Greece, the present owner of Saloniki, 
wants all the coasts and islands of the 
7Egean, because they “ always were Greek.” 
She dreams of being the modern heir of the 
old Byzantine Empire. 

It might be risky to undertake to define 
the precise purposes and desires of Russia, 
but there is no doubt that she wants Con- 
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stantinople. I might as well state here 
that this goes for all concerned. Every- 
body wants Constantinople. 

Austria wants to get through, by way of 
Serbia, to Saloniki and the AZgean. She 
also wants to keep Russia out of the Bal- 
kan peninsula. 
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Africa. And so it goes—a constant criss- 
cross, check, and countercheck. 

There is an ancient game called “ tit-tat- 
toe ” that is played two-handed with pencil 
and paper. You draw two parallel lines, 
bisected at right angles by two other paral- 
lel lines. One player uses a cross for his 
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THE ROYAL CHATEAU AND CATHEDRAL OF ARGES, RUMANIA 


Germany has to get through Serbia to 
establish herself in Asia Minor and secure 
the highway to the East of which she 


dreams—a highway from Berlin to Bagdad, 
and beyond. 

Italy wants to keep everybody off the 
Adriatic, including Austria. She has not 
forgotten that the whole Mediterranean 
was once a Roman lake. 

France, Britain, and Italy are all op- 
posed to the idea of Teuton or Slav get- 
ting a strong hold anywhere in the eastern 
Mediterranean, where they could threaten 
the holdings of those powers in northern 


sign, the other a circle. The object is to 
establish a continuous row of three of 
your own signs in the angles of the figure, 
either in a straight line or on the diagonal. 
Of course, your opponent sticks in one of 
his signs as soon as you have two in a 
row, and seldom does either player com- 
plete the row of three. 

That game illustrates Balkan history of 
modern times, only there are a half-dozen 
players; the signs are lies, intrigues, bribes, 
blood, and broken pledges, and the game 
is played for greed, ambition, and the “ will 
to power.” 


HUMANITY 


Deep answers deep along that gloomy shore; 

Far out ships hail, then pass and speak no more. 
Only the great lights on the headlands burn; 

Truth, right, and peace—toward these the ages yearn. 


Arthur Wallace Peach 
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NEW SECRET SERVICE 


of the UNITED STATES 
By Judson 


EVERAL months ago a great railway 
S bridge which spanned one of the 
boundary rivers between the United 
States and Canada was seriously dam- 
aged by the explosion of a huge 
charge of dynamite. 

Not many hours later a 
roughly dressed man was 
found in the woods on the 
American side and arrested 
on suspicion. Under examina- 
tion he confessed. Yes, he had 
blown up the bridge. He was 
willing to admit it. He was a 
most engagingly frank person, 
this dynamiter who had tried to put 
an international railway trunk line 
out of business, and had been per- 
fectly willing to wreck trains and 
kill scores of people in doing it. 

The story of this crime, of the over- 
willing confession of the perpetrator, 
and of the subsequent procedure by which 
the Secret Service men learned the facts 
that finally enabled them to send the crim- 
inal to prison gives a particularly graphic 
illustration of the difficulties with which 
the service has to grapple. 

The prisoner declared that he was a 
reserve officer of the German army, and 
insisted that he had committed, on Cana- 
dian soil, an act of war against Canada, 
in the interest of his own country. He 
denied that he had committed any crime 
whatever, and particularly denied that he 
had in any way offended against the peace, 
dignity, or laws of the United States. On 
his theory, he was merely a soldier who 
had been making war against the British 
Empire, and had escaped to American ter- 
ritory. Being captured there, he was 
entitled to be regarded, not as a common 
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criminal, but as a soldier subject to intern- 
ment by the neutral government of the 
United States. 

The Canadian railways, he argued, 

were carrying both war supplies 

and soldiers from the in- 

terior to the Atlantic sea- 

board, and anything that 

would hinder their opera- 

tion, and perhaps destroy some 

of these necessaries of war, 

would be a service to Germany. 

He had concluded, therefore, to 

conduct’ a one-man invasion of 

Canada and, if possible, to blow 

up a railroad bridge where it would 

do the most damage to the country’s 
transportation system. 

He said that he had no particular 

difficulty in getting into Canada. He 

left the train at the first station on 

the Canadian side and walked back 

along the track toward the international 

boundary. It had been arranged in ad- 

vance, according to his tale, that between 

the railway-station and the bridge-head he 

would meet an Irishman carrying a suit- 

case. As they approached each other he 
was to address the Irishman: 

“ Hello, Tommy!” 

“ Hello yourself,” Tommy was to reply. 

Thereupon Tommy was to turn over the 
suit-case to the reservist and disappear 
into the woods. In the suit-case was 
eighty-five pounds of dynamite, with fuses 
and other necessary paraphernalia for 
exploding it. 

All this, according to the “ confession ” 
of the dynamiter, took place precisely as 
had been arranged. He received the bag 
of explosives and infernal mechanism from 
Tommy, walked out on the bridge, placed 
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the dynamite, and set the fuse, being care- 
ful to keep on the Canadian side of the 
boundary-line. Then, he said, he went on 
across the bridge to the American side, and 
disappeared into the forest, having planned 
to walk to a village several miles away, 
where he thought he could appear without 
exciting suspicion and escape on a train. 

It was a particularly well-organized and 
attractive story. The Secret Service men 
were not satisfied with it, but through many 
hours of questioning and cross-questioning 
they failed to lead the prisoner into any 
substantial modification of his narrative. 
What they wanted was to prove that he 
had committed an offense against the laws 
of the United States. 

The most palpable flaw in his story was 
its introduction of the mysterious Tommy. 
This particular yarn was of a type with 
which the Secret Service people were 
thoroughly familiar; and they early con- 
cluded that Tommy was a fiction in- 
troduced in order to account for the 
dynamiter’s possession of the explosives. 
They believed that he had, in fact, brought 
the suit-case full of dynamite with him 
from the United States; and if this were 
true there was a chance to prosecute him 


for the statutory crime of transporting 
explosives on a train carrying passengers. 

Having made up their minds that this 
was the correct theory, the officers set 
about to find evidence supporting it. They 
were helped by the fact that the prisoner 
had made a curious mistake in framing 


his plans. When arrested he was arrayed 
in the costume of a working man. A 
description of the costume and of the 
prisoner was furnished to the railroad au- 
thorities of every line that might have 
brought him from New York. Conductors, 
porters, ticket-agents, and employees gen- 
erally were questioned as to whether they 
had seen the man, when he had ridden on 
any of the.trains, and what baggage he 
carried. 

This drag-net very quickly brought the 
desired information. The man had left 
New York carrying a heavy suit-case, and 
had traveled by way of Boston in one of 
the best trains of the New Haven Railroad. 
On that train, because his rough clothing 
was incongruous with his mode of travel, 
he had been noted and remarked upon by 
both officials and fellow passengers. 

With this information in their posses- 
sion, the officers were still unable to 
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complete their case against him, because, 
while they were morally certain that he 
had carried the explosives with him from 
New York, nobody had actually seen the 
inside of his suit-case. The prisoner still 
clung to the story of the mysterious 
Tommy, and it was very doubtful whether 
a jury could be induced to convict him 
in the face of his own seemingly frank 
and circumstantial narrative; so a ruse 
was resorted to for the purpose of breaking 
down his story and getting a real con- 
fession instead of a bogus one. 

This part of the story illustrates how 
the skilled operators of the Secret Service 
work to get information from unwilling 
witnesses. The officials do not attempt any 
“third degree ” method of forcing confes- 
sions. It has been found too frequently 
that statements thus extorted are likely to 
be worthless. Instead, the effort is made 
to discover some sentimental trait in the 
prisoner’s character, through which he can 
be led, in spite of himself, to tell the truth. 

During their repeated conversations 
with the dynamiter the investigators had 
discovered that he was particularly proud 
of his status as a German army officer. He 
had referred more than once to the honor 
of his profession, and had strenuously in- 
sisted that he had acted as a soldier, not 
as a criminal. 

Accordingly, one of the detectives sat 
down with him and took his dictation of 
the confession on which he stood. It was 
written out with the utmost care, and he 
was permitted to correct and sign it. 

Then came the appeal which broke down 
the entire fabrication. Having signed the 
statement, the prisoner handed it across 
the table to the Secret Service man who 
had helped prepare it. The latter picked 
it up, hesitated a few moments, and then, 
producing a fountain pen, wrote, imme- 
diately following the prisoner’s signature: 


I certify that the foregoing is a true and com- 
plete statement, on my honor as a gentleman and 
an officer of the German army. 


With this addendum, the memorandum 
was passed back to the prisoner. 

“ Now,” said the investigator, “ just 
accommodate me by signing that, and this 
part of our business will be finished.” 

The prisoner picked up the memorandum 
and eyed it with some curiosity. He read 
the addendum. Then he turned back to 
the beginning of the statement and perused 
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it with a-new care and interest. He turned 
it over in his hands several times, and read 
it once more. Finally he laid it down on 
the table, smiled grimly at his vis-a-vis, 
and slowly shook his head. 

The Secret Service man took out his 
watch, glanced at it a little impatiently, 
as if the delay was annoying, and said: 

“ Well?” 

“T guess I can’t sign that,” admitted 
the prisoner lugubriously. 

“What’s the matter with it? 
already signed it once.” 

The prisoner shook his head again, this 
time more decisively. 

“ No, I can’t sign that.” 

“ But why not?” persisted the investi- 
gator. 

“ Tommy!” 

Nothing more was said for a full minute, 
the two men watching each other closely. 
Then the official spoke: 

“You don’t care to declare, on your 
honor as a gentleman and an officer of the 
German army, that there was any Tommy 
in the case?” 

The prisoner burst into a hearty laugh. 

“ Well,” he said, “anyhow, I’ve got 
those Canadians up there still looking for 
Tommy! No, there wasn’t any Tommy.” 

The government had perfected its case. 
On the trial it was proved that the dyna- 
miter had calmly walked through the Grand 
Central Station in New York carrying 
nearly one hundred pounds of dynamite 
in his bag, bought his railroad ticket, 
climbed into a Pullman car, chucked his 
bagful of destruction under a lower berth, 
and himself scrambled into the upper berth. 

The prisoner testified, with some evi- 
dences of gleeful satisfaction, that he en- 
joyed an excellent night’s sleep. Perhaps 
the man in the lower berth would not have 
done so well if he had known all about his 
traveling companion; his testimony is not 
at hand. 

This little story has been told because 
it illustrates the methods employed by the 
Secret Service. The good, old-fashioned, 
dime-novel methods of heroic sleuths who 
are pictured carrying young arsenals on 
their persons and doing lightning-change 
acts with wigs and false mustaches, are not 
being affected now in the best circles of 
Secret Service society. An old-school de- 
tective of the Nick Carter type would be 
about as useful and appropriate in the 
organization of the present Secret Service 
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as a forty-two-centimeter gun at a peace 
parliament. They aren’t doing it that way 
nowadays. 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
there are now two distinct branches of the 
United States Secret Service. The older 
branch has been in existence for many 
years, and is a division of the Treasury 
Department, commissioned to prevent 
counterfeiting and to investigate one or 
two other classes of offenses, such as 
fraudulent bounty claims. Prior to 1908 
this was the only detective agency of the 
government. The Department of Justice, 
though charged with the prosecution of 
criminal cases, had no means of investiga- 
tion save inquiries by district attorneys 
and Federal grand juries. 

On request of a district attorney, it was 
customary for the Secret Service to loan 
operatives to the Department of Justice 
to make a particular investigation. In cases 
involving violation of the national banking 
laws, the department would borrow the 
services of national bank examiners, who 
were experts in banking and accounting 
methods, to help secure evidence of illegal 
acts. But in general there was no or- 
ganized bureau or service designed for 
general use in detecting violations of Fed- 
eral laws. 

Early in 1908 the charge was made in 
Congress that Secret Service operatives had 
been employed to inquire into the conduct 
of members of Congress. This caused much 
indignation, and, as a result, there was in- 
serted in one of the appropriation bills of 
that year a proviso that thereafter the 
Secret Service of the Treasury Department 
should be employed only for enforcement 
of the laws against counterfeiting and for 
the protection of the President, and in no 
other way whatever; also that no Secret 
Service officer should be paid from any 
other than the regular Secret Service 
appropriation. This meant that the other 
government departments were not to be 
permitted thereafter to borrow investigators 
from the Treasury. 

These restrictions on the established 
Secret Service made it necessary for the 
Department of Justice to equip itself with 
some sort of investigating instrumentality 
of its own, which could be used to secure 
evidence in land-fraud, revenue, peonage, 
and other classes of cases. At that time 
the department had a corps of attorney 
examiners, as they were called, and this 
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corps was expanded into the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice, 
which is now the general Secret Service of 
the United States. The bureau was or- 
ganized with a force of thirty or forty 
men, and Stanley W. Finch, who had been 
chief examiner of the department, was 
placed at its head. 

Mr. Finch was not afflicted with any 
lurid notions about the spectacular aspects 
of a detective organization. He engaged 
good, bright, clever lawyers, accountants, 
bank experts, and a number of the veteran 
operatives who had been discharged from 
the old Secret Service of the Treasury 
Department when its field of activity was 
circumscribed by the proviso that has been 
explained. 

The present head of the service is A. 
Bruce Bielaski, a young man who entered 
official life as a laborer in the Department 
of Justice, worked his way through law 
school by studying out of business hours, 
demonstrated a peculiar capacity for the 
business of investigation, was assigned to 
this bureau, and in a remarkably short 
time rose to be its chief. 

Mr. Bielaski would be more likely to be 
taken for a clergyman than for a detective. 
He conducts his service on the simple and 
rather obvious theory that the best way 
to get information is to go to the people 
who have it, and ask them for it. Some- 
times they will frankly disclose it. Some- 
times they will try to conceal it, but will 
tell more than they intend or realize. 
Sometimes they will try to suppress things 
which the investigators know they could 
tell if they chose; and that is one of the 
most unwise things a man can do when 
the representatives of Uncle Sam ask him 
for information. 

It is the experience of the Secret Service 
people that when a crime has been done 
it is commonly useless to attempt shadow- 
ing people who are suspected. Instead, it 
is found more effective to hunt up people 
who have played minor parts in the crim- 
inal transaction, usually without knowing 
the significance of what they were doing. 
The Secret Service man goes to such a 
person, frankly explains what he wants 
to know, and asks for information. 

There is no buncombe, no effort at dis- 
guising the matter in hand, no attempt to 
gain the confidence of the person who is 
being questioned by employing misrepre- 
sentations. Instead, he is advised that his 
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own interest is to be perfectly frank with 
the government and to help it. 

In nearly all cases this procedure is 
effective. A Secret Service man of long 
experience and intimate understanding of 
human nature declares that most people 
are pretty persistent liars about every-day 
affairs, but that very few of them will 
attempt lying when an officer asks for 
information. They prefer to tell the 
truth, in the hope that it will keep them 
cut of embarrassing complications. More- 
over, despite their proneness to lie, most 
people do it very badly, and the man who 
attempts it usually confounds himself early 
in the game. 

Crimes against the Federal laws almost 
invariably involve a considerable number 
of people. This does not necessarily mean 
a large or elaborate conspiracy; but it does 
mean that there must be a pretty widely 
extended net of circumstances in which a 
good many people are involved, most of 
whom play unwitting parts that give them 
information the significance of which they 
are likely not to understand. 

Persons in this position are likely to be 
very willing witnesses, because of their 
desire to make plain that they are entirely 
innocent. Thus the officers, starting at the 
margin of the net of circumstances, are able 
to unravel it bit by bit, increasing their 
knowledge as they travel inward toward 
the real malefactors at the center. 

It is frequently found useful to know 
all about the character and antecedents of 
a person before he is questioned, because 
this knowledge frequently indicates the 
method of most effective appeal. How 
many detectives of the old-fashioned Nick 
Carter school would have realized, for in- 
stance, the value of appealing to the honor 
of an officer and a gentleman in order to 
get a bridge dynamiter to confess? 

One of the commonest and most effective 
ways of tracing criminals is by watching 
the mails. A bank teller disappears from 
his home town, and it is discovered that 
he has looted the bank. There may be 
absolutely no clue to his whereabouts, but 
it is almost certain that before very long 
he will write to somebody—to his family 
or his friends. The circle of intimates to 
whose discretion he could be expected thus 
to trust himself is necessarily smiall and 
easily conjectured. 

Even in cases of this kind it is not 
permitted to open first-class mail; but the 























post-office authorities cooperate with the 
service officials in tracing the courses of 
mail when proper request is made. The 
missing banker will, of course, write in 
a disguised hand, and perhaps will also 
have an arrangement for relaying his mail; 
but the officers are perfectly familiar with 
all these methods. 

When a suspected letter is reported, it is 
traced back to the point of origin. Before 
long it is possible to determine whether 
that point is a relay point, and, if so, who 
is the person to whom the fugitive is send- 
ing communications. After this the un- 
raveling of the scheme- is commonly rather 
a simple affair. 

Another very useful means of detecting 
criminals is through the records that tele- 
graph and telephone corporations keep of 
their messages and calls. If some friend 
in a bad scrape calls you on the long- 
distance phone, or sends you a mysterious 
message, you are likely to be surprised at 
the promptness with which an insinuating 
gentleman from the Secret Service will call 
on you and urge you to explain the cir- 
cumstances. Likewise, you probably will 
be surprised at the desire which will sud- 
denly seize you to give him all possible 
information. You will want the insinu- 
ating gentleman distinctly to understand 
that you are not helping a criminal to 
escape. 

It is almost an invariable rule not to 
attempt any deception of the person from 
whom information is desired. Experience 
has proved that when an investigator tries 
to fool a witness the witness generally 
succeeds in fooling kim. Perfect straight- 
forwardness is generally the effective 
method. 

lt is part of the policy of the Bureau 
of Investigation not to let it be known 
how many people are actually in its serv- 
ice. The officials admit that there is not 
much point to this bit of mystery, because 
anybody can read the appropriation bill 
passed by Congress, which provides the 
money, and can see that the present appro- 
priation is half a million dollars per annum 
from which to pay both the salaries and 
expenses of the employees. Manifestly, it 
cannot be a very large personnel that 
attempts to cover the whole country at 
such an expense. 

Since the passage of the so-called White 
Slave Act, the enforcement of which is 
under this service, a good many local police 
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officers have been engaged on a fee basis 
to assist the work of the Federal officials. 
These men are enlisted with a view to 
getting the best possible knowledge from 
such centers as railroad-stations, hotels, 
and the like. 

The Bureau of Investigation has grown 
rapidly since its establishment, and is 
likely to grow still faster in the near 
future, because of the importance of its 
work in connection with plots against the 
neutrality of the United States. There 
has always been a profound prejudice 
among Americans against anything like a 
system of espionage, and there is not the 
least danger that anything like the systems 
maintained in certain European countries 
will ever develop here. No Congress would 
pass a law providing for any such intimate 
scheme of watching and card-indexing 
people as is in vogue in countries like 
Russia and Germany. 

There, of course, close espionage is jus- 
tified by the government’s fears of revolu- 
tionary plots and military spying in the 
interest of hostile neighbors. In our own 
country we have possibly gone to an ex- 
treme in protecting individual liberty in 
these regards. 

An alien may come to the United States, 
map our harbors, make charts of fortifi- 
cations, and generally familiarize himself 
with anything of possible interest, without 
any fear of apprehension and punishment, 
simply because there is no law to prevent 
such things. Again, offenses against Amer- 
ican neutrality, by the means of blowing 
up industrial establishments, dynamiting 
railway bridges, and the like, are offenses 
against the State in which they are com- 
mitted, rather than against the United 
States. 

There is thus presented a difficult and 
anomalous situation. The Federal govern- 
ment possesses the only means with which 
to combat such attacks, and yet has no 
law under which to prosecute them. 

The need of more direct and efficient 
laws to empower the Federal authorities 
to deal with new classes of offenses is 
coming to be generally recognized, and it 
is believed these will be passed without 
much delay. But nobody imagines that 
any general espionage system will ever be 
attempted in the United States. There is 
no need for it, and, except under stress 
of great and imminent national peril, the 
public would never consent to it. 
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“ Always keep your wardrobe. A per- 
former without wardrobe is a dead one.” 

“A guy’s gotta eat. I et the Pa’m 
Beach suit Monday, and I’m clean.” 

“ And no bookin’ in sight!” 

“ Slip me a case note, Pink.” 

Mr. Shine made no answer. 

Bill Harris scratched his shin plaintive- 
ly with his heel. Harris wore a dirty check 
suit and a quarter of an inch of reddish 
stubble on his plump cheeks. In his pop- 
eyes was the frightened look of a big man 
when he is hungry. 

Shine was the opposite type, lean, long- 
nosed, with eyes close together and a 
chronic look of famine. Mr. Shine’s apart- 
ment was in the Vautravers small-time per- 
formers’ rooming-house. Cooking, laun- 
dering, and fighting were permitted in the 
rooms. The halls smelled of onions, cos- 
metics, and cigarettes, and the cockroaches 
were as tame as kittens. 

Mr. Shine’s room contained one chair 
and a ratty old varnished dresser with a 
broken marble top and a dim, misty mirror. 
Shine was sitting on the dresser with his 
feet on the bed. The mattress under the 
spread showed lumpy, like a relief map 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

“You still got the room, Pink?” said 
Bill. 

“Meyer gimme notice to-screw Friday. 
He won’t swing nobody more than two 
weeks.” 

“ Gee! What ’ll we do? 
on sleepin’ with you.” 

The year was getting along toward the 
sear and yellow leaf. During the summer 
Shine and Harris worked at Coney Island. 
Shine was an Egyptian, and did a sketch 
with a camel outside the Streets of Cairo. 
Harris served as a Mexican cowboy in a 
chili con carne eating-house. In the fall 
Shine worked in front of a waxworks an- 
atomical show until it was closed by the 
police. Harris had been doing strong man 
poses inside, before a red curtain, in the 
pallid glare of a spot-light. 

Harris had the big muscles that often 
go with an unfurnished top story. Shine 
was the brains of the firm. He grinned 
acidly at the hopelessness in the other 
man’s face. 

“T got an idea to put us before the 
public, and to put us before the public 
right,” said Shine, swinging round toward 
Harris. “ All I gotta say is that it’s up 
Read this letter I just wrote: ” 


I was countin’ 


to you. 
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He pulled a folded sheet of note-paper 
from his pocket and tossed it to Harris, 
who read: 


Mr. Ase NATHANSON, PROPRIETOR OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST ANATOMICAL WAXWORKS, DEAR 
ABE: 

As manager of William Harris, America’s most 
famous bridge-jumper, I request you to pay me 
the back salery you owe Bill and I. If you will 
leave me have one dummy and two suits of tights, 
and get your cousin to leave me use his moving- 
van one afternoon, I will call it square. Bill is 
going to jump off of Brooklyn Bridge, so no more 
at present from yours resp’y, 

PinkHaM SHINE, MGR. WILLIAM Hargis, 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE BRIDGE-JUMPER. 


Harris’s mouth dropped ajar as he fin- 
ished the note. 

“What?” he exclaimed. “Me jump 
off’n Brooklyn Bridge? D’you think I’m 
a bug? There ain’t no chance I'll commit 
suicide that way!” 

“You big boob,” retorted Shine, “ will 
you leave me finish what I got to say? It 
won’t hurt you at all.” 

“Aw, no! Of course not! It don’t 
hurt none to jump offen Brooklyn Bridge. 
It’s gettin’ smashed up and drowned is 
what hurts. If that’s your idear, you can 
take it out and see what you can get on it!” 

“You poor, miserable simp, I got it 
ribbed up so you won’t get hurt, I tell 
you!” cried Shine. “ Say,” he added art- 
fully, “ howja like to go see Ellen McEvoy, 
all lizzied up and booked solid for ten 
weeks?” 

“Ts it sure enough safe? It won’t kill 
a guy, will it, Pink?” asked Harris, the 
light of hope beginning to glow in his eyes. 

“ Ain’t I telling you so?” 

“Well, let’s go to breakfast. 
talk about it while we eat.” 

“T just had breakfast.” 

“T ain’t.” 

“ Come on, then, if you’re broke. 
can do the eating and listen to me.” 


II 


SHINE and Harris adjourned to the 
original Beefsteak Nick’s, where eggs were 
three for a dime and coffee and rolls five 
cents. Harris began by licking his lips and 
ordering ham and eggs, country style, and 
fried potatoes. 

“You ain’t a hog, or nothing like that, 
when you got an easy mark, are you?” 
asked Shine with elaborate sarcasm. 
“Don’t you want something else?” 


We can 


You 














“ Bring me a beef stew while the other 
stuff is cooking,” ordered Harris des- 
perately. “I’m so hungry,” he declared 
to Shine, “that I could eat a horse. I 
didn’t have nothing but free lunch all day 
yesterday.” 

“One off the farm! Wreck the cattle- 
train and draw one!” bawled the waiter to 
the kitchen. “ What’s yours, kid?” 

“T don’t want nothing,” said Shine. 
“1’m with this guy.” 

Harris dived into the beef stew, and was 
unable to interrupt when Shine began. 

“After you get famous as a bridge- 
jumper I won’t have no trouble in bookin’ 
you up with the small-time houses. I can 
place you for seven or cight weeks easy, 
right on the av’noo, and you can wind up 
with punchin’ the bag in a store window. 
I’m goin’ ta give you an even fifty-fifty of 
whatcha get.” 

“'Whaddye mean fifty-fifty?” sput- 
tered Harris. ‘“ Why should I break my 
neck, and then work four shows a day, 
and split with you fifty-fifty?” 

“T’m the manager, that’s why.” 

“ You jump off’n the bridge, then, and 
let me be the manager!” 

“ All right! Pay for your grub your- 
self. Managers always put up the ex- 
penses.” 

“ Come back here, Pink! 
like that.” 


Don’t go off 
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“I GOT AN IDEA TO PUT US BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, AND TO PUT US 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC RIGHT” 








“ Didn’t you come to my room to mooch 
your breakfast, like a panhafdlin’ bum?” 

“ You know I did, Pink.” 

“ Will you listen without makin’ any 
more cracks?” 

“You know it, Pink.” 

“ Well, then, this is the game.” Shine 
resumed his seat and shoved the greasy 
spoon-holder and the tumbler of paper 
napkins and dead flies out of the way. 
“You don’t jump off the bridge at all. 
You just make a bluff at it, and I ring ina 
dummy to do the big drop.” 

“Why didn’cha say that in the first 
place?” 

“Cut out the cracks! I know a guy 
with a tugboat, and I guess he’ll make a 
little sneak under the bridge for me like 
as if he was pickin’ up the dummy. It’s 
a pipe! I figured it all out last night.” 

“ You’re there with the bean, Pink!” 

“It’s a pipe! We drive out in the van, 
you inside with the dummy. When we 
get to the middle, you jump out on the 
bridge rail. I'll hop down inside the van. 
You make a few motions as if you was 
goin’ ter dive, and then you duck out o’ 
sight into the van, and I shoot the dummy 
over. It ‘Il be a knockout! I drive the 
van over to meet the tug at the dock on 
the Brooklyn side. You douse a bucket 
of water over yourself. The dummy will 
be at the bottom of the river. If the whole 


























Supreme Court was there, they would all 
swear it was you that jumped offen the 
bridge. It’s a pipe!” 

“ Suppose I got on that rail and lost 
me balance and fell into the drink?” 

“Suppose nothin’. Why should you 
fall? Aincha got brains enough to stand 
on your feet?” 

“T’m goin’ ter do it, Pink. Whatcha 
beefin’ about?” 


Ill 


SHINE succeeded in getting his note de- 
livered to Abe Nathanson, and the late 
proprietor of the world’s greatest educa- 
tional anatomical waxworks proved obli- 
ging. He had no money to give his former 
employee, but they went over together 
to Brooklyn, where the waxworks were 
stowed in a shed, a grisly spectacle. Na- 
thanson let Shine have an old dummy and 
two suits of pink tights, and also agreed, 
without asking any questions, that Shine 
should have the use for two hours of 
Nathanson’s cousin’s furniture-van on 
some afternoon of the next week. 

The dummy came apart in the middle, 
and went into a feed-sack. Several police- 
men stopped Shine on the way back to 
the Vautravers, and looked into the sack. 
Shine was much fatigued by these atten- 
tions, and he arrived at the Vautravers 
feeling that he had put in a solid after- 
noon’s work. Harris’s shoes and hat were 
on the floor by the bed, and Harris him- 
self was peacefully asleep on the lumpy 
mattress. 

“ Say, for the love of Mike, get up from 
there and get busy,” cried Shine. “ Am I 
supposed to do everything? Get up from 
there and try on these tights, while I get 
the dummy dressed.” 

When his two charges were in exhibition 
garb, however, Shine gave way to the en- 
thusiasm of an impresario. 

“ Bill, you certainly look swell in them 
tights,” he declared. “ All we need is an 
American flag to tie around your waist.” 

Harris, in full-length outfit of cotton 
fleshings and black near-velvet trunks, 
tried to look at his back in the misty 
mirror, and smoothed the tights over his 
stocky calves. 

“We gotta get a flag for the dummy, 
too, then,” he objected. 

Lying across the chair was the dummy, 
clad in a duplicate suit of tights. Its face 
was a mask, and it wore an atrocious curly 
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It lay in uncanny attitude, with its 
legs twisted horribly. 

“ Gee, if I thought that thing looked 
like me, I’d take poison!” Shuddered Har- 


wig. 


ris. “ Don’t let’s buy no stuff to put on 
it. Keep the change for scoffins. I’m 
hungry now.” 


“Shucks, you gotta wear a flag,” said 
Shine. “ Didja ever hear of a prize- 
fighter, or a parachute-jumper, or any 
public character, comin’ out without an 
American flag wrapped around them?” 

Harris got back into his street clothes, 
and Shine moodily contemplated his at- 
traction as the big man smeared his hair 
down over his forehead and roached it up 
over his right temple. Shine knew whom 
these graces were meant to captivate, 
and whose admiration Harris was already 
counting on winning by his spurious ex- 
ploits; for the two were rivals for the 
regard of Ellen McEvoy. Shine was sorry 
that he had used Ellen’s name to spur 
Bill on. 

“Look at here, Bill,” he announced 
positively; “I’m the manager, and I’m 
goin’ to McEvoy’s to-night—see? You 
can go somewhere else.” 

“ What’s your bein’ my manager got 
to do with where I go?” 

“ All right, go there!” said Shine furi- 
ously. “ You can go jump off the bridge 
by yourself, too. I’m done with you!” 

“ Pink, listen! Keep your shirt on. I'll 
do just what you say. I ain’t said I 
wouldn’t, have I?” 

Harris reflected that after the perform- 
ance on the bridge he would be the great 
man, and then he would be able to tell 
Mr. Shine-where he could go to. 

Old McEvoy was a boss carpenter, -and 
what he thought of Shine and Harris could 
not be printed. Ellen was a young thing 
of twenty, and she was by way of thinking 
them rather romantic. 

“ They’re artists, not like common work- 


ing plugs,” she said defensively. “ Shine 
never calls himself anything but an 
artist.” 

“ Arrtists!” yelled McEvoy. “ Thim 
two Coney Island fakers arrtists! I'll tell 


ye one thing. That pair of arrtists is a 
disgrace to th’ flat, and I want thim kep’ 
out o’ here. Otherwise arrtist Shine and 
arrtist Harris may be seen flyin’ out o’ 
th’ windy some evenin’. I’m tellin’ ye 
somethin’. Arrtists!” 

Shine arrived for his call heavy with the 
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cares of a manager. He sought to impress 
Ellen with his responsibilities and the 
money-making prospects in his line of 
business. He did not think it best to tell 
her how Harris was going to make the 
jump, although it went to his heart to see 
credit for heroism going undeserved to Bill. 
Shine bitterly regretted that he did not 
have the figure to appear to advantage in 
tights, and that Harris did not have the 
brains to play the manager’s part. He did 
the best he could by explaining how he 
had coached Harris in bridge-jumping. 

“You gotta hit the water just so,” he 
expounded. “ You gotta land so as to cut 
it with your feet, or it’s curtains. If you 
land on your back, you might as well land 
on the pavement. The water don’t give 
at all when you hit it flat.” 

“ Th’ best way some folks could land 
on it would be on their dome. Annybody 
that’s fool enough to talk of jumpin’ off’n 
th’ bridge better dive off so’s to hit the 
watter with his bean. I’ll guarantee that’s 
th’ solidest parrt of him,” said old man 
McEvoy. “This talk of bridge-jumpin’ 
gives me a swell pain!” 

“Ts Bill Harris really going to jump 
off the bridge?” cried Ellen. “ Did he 
think of that himself?” 

“ Him? Not in a thousand years,” said 
Shine contemptuously. “As manager, I 
furnish the ideas.” 

“If you think it’s such a good idea, 
why don’t you do it yourself, instead of 
sending Bill Harris in to kill himself?” 


“ Because I’m not such a nut. I know 
where I head in at. I’m the manager. 
Listen!” Shine spoke earnestly. ‘“ Look 


around you and see which is the brainy 
guy—the big bonehead who does the dip 
of death or turns the flipflaps in an aryo- 
plane, or leaps out of a balloon, or the 
manager who stays on the ground and 
handles the kale? Sooner or later them 
slobs comes down with a bump, and then 
it’s ‘He was a brave guy. Don’t he 
look natural?’ I’m Bill Harris’s manager. 
Leave him do the jumping. I'll make a 
piece of change out of it, and then get one 
or two good lightweights to manage. 
There’s a pile of coin in that.” 

“T wisht Shine and his pal would both 
jump off’n th’ bridge with an anchor apiece 
tied to thim,” grunted McEvoy, when the 
manager had departed. “ Nayther one of 


thim’s worth th’ powder to blow him to 
th’ bad place.” 
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Nevertheless, when he saw Harris next, 
McEvoy’s good heart caused him to take 
the subject up, instead of kicking Harris 
out of the house. 

“ Hwat’s this loonacy I’m after hear- 
in’?” demanded McEvoy. “That felly 
Shine says you’re goin’ ter jump off’n th’ 
bridge some time soon. I thought you 
had some brains left, if only a little!” 

“H-m, ha!” Harris smiled weakly. 
“ T’ll be famous, h-m!” 

“ How can you be so foolish and reckless 
as to do that, Bill Harris?” said Ellen. 

“Don’t be a bigger bloomin’ fool nor 
you have to be,” urged old man McEvoy 
kindly. “ Thry, Harris, not to be more 
of a hopeless mutt than you can’t help 
bein’. What’s eatin’ you? Why not get 
yourself a dacent job, and be a man?” 

“ Ellen,” said Harris insinuatingly, when 
he had a chance to speak to her alone, 
“ you’d think more of me, wouldn’t you, 
if I really did a thing like that to make 
people look up to me?” 

“They wouldn’t look up to you,” she 
replied candidly. “ They’d take you for 
a nut.” 

“Would you feel that way?” 

“TI must say that a guy that would jump 
off the bridge has plenty of nerve,” re- 
sponded the maiden. “ But that stunt’s 
almost the same as suicide. It’s twenty 
to one it kills a person.” 

“Don’t worry, Ellen,” 
“ No one will be killed.” 

“Tm sure of that. I know there’s some 
trick in it. That’s why I don’t tell the 
police.” 

“It looks to me,” Harris complained 
miserably to Shine that night, “it looks 
to me that I’m in bad, no matter what I 
do now. If I drop the whole thing, she'll 
think I’ve turned yellow; and if I go 
on with it, she'll never look at me again 
for making a fool of her. I couldn’t lie 
to her about it, and make her think I’d 
jumped off the bridge when I hadn’t.” 

“Gwan, you crazy boob,” counseled 
Shine. “ You gotta go through with it 
now. She'll be the first one to laff if you 
ever tell her.” 


? 


said Harris. 


IV 


Mr. Pink SHINE, manager of William 
Harris, America’s favorite bridge-jumper, 
was a busy man for a few days, interview- 
ing little-time managers and talking to 
moving-picture people. As a result of 

















his work, he reported that certain pro- 
visional contracts had been made. 

It was necessary for Shine to be careful 
how he spread the news, because if the 
project became known the police would 
crab it. He picked out the afternoon, 
arranged with the tug captain, and made 
sure that the van would be at his disposal. 
The tugboat captain was a member of the 
same political club as Shine, and had a 
vision of twenty-five dollars, promised by 
Shine, if all went well. The tug was only 
wanted to steam a few hundred yards up 
the river, circle under the bridge, and 
cross over to the Brooklyn side. 

Ellen McEvoy was kept informed of 
these proceedings, although conversation 
on the subject had to be carried on when 
old McEvoy was out of the room. Mc- 
Evoy had decided not to forbid the prem- 
ises to Shine and Harris until after the 
big jump had been proved a delusion. He 
thought that would cure Ellen of any be- 
lief she might have in the partners. 

Shine was vague about the details. He 
had privately determined, however, to let 
Ellen know just how the thing was done, 
after it was all over, first swearing her to 
keep it a secret. It was from Harris that 
Ellen learned about the van, and the cos- 
tume he was to wear, and the date, and 
about the tug and the dock from which it 
was to start. Harris couldn’t keep these 
things from Ellen. 

Ellen noticed the vagueness of Shine’s 
talk and the peculiar manner of Harris. 
She put the romantic construction on these 
appearances, ascribing them to the perilous 
nature of the enterprise. Her father’s 
gibes made her unhappy. She began to 
see Bill somewhat in the light of a misun- 
derstood hero. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon set 
for the imitation jump, Harris was alone 
in Shine’s room at the Vautravers. The 
proprietor had been dazzled by Shine’s 
mysterious activities into letting him have 
the room for another week. Harris had 
put on his coat and trousers over the pink 
tights, and had his derby hat crammed 
on the back of his round head. 

Shine had gone for the van. Harris 
was nervously walking the floor. He could 
not keep still. There was a knock at the 
door, and the hall-boy handed Bill a note. 

“This just come by hand,” said the 
boy. “ The kid said it was important, so 
I brung it up.” 
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“ I owe you a jitney,” said Bill. 
The boy retired, whistling, and Bill tore 
open the envelope. The enclosure was a 
folded sheet of paper with two lines of 
writing in a feminine hand. 


Dear BILL: 
I believe in you anyhow, and I will be on the 
tug to pick you up after you jump. 
ELLEN. 


Harris staggered against the wall, hold- 
ing the paper at arm’s length and staring 
at it with bulging eyes. 

“What ‘ll I do? What ‘ll I do?” he 
gurgled. “ It’s too iate to stop now. She’ll 
never speak to me again!” 

A step sounded outside, and Harris 
crammed the note into his pocket as Shine 
entered. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded Shine, 


alarmed by Harris’s pallor. “ Y’ain’t 
goin’ ter dog it on me, are you?” 
“ N-n-no,” Bill stammered. “ S-say, 


Pink, can’t we stop the tug from goin’? 
C-can’t we do without the tug?” 

“No, you simp. The tug’s two miles 
away from here. How could we make it 
look right without the tug to make a 
bluff?” 

“ P-pink, Ellen’s on the tug!” 

Shine stepped back, nonplused for a mo- 
ment. Then he smiled satanically as he 
thought of the advantages of this to him- 
self. Harris’s boom with Ellen would ex- 
plode with a faint pop before it got fairly 
inflated. 

“She won't snitch,” he 
“That’s all right! 
joke.” 

“ But, Pink, you don’t understand.” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

Bill stumbled down the stairs after 
Shine, mumbling to himself, and feeling of 
the note in his pocket with a shaking 
hand. A tarpaulin-covered van, with two 
pessimistic, knee-sprung horses staring 
gloomily at the ground, awaited them at 
the curb. 

“You get inside,” commanded Man- 
ager Shine. “ Keep under cover!” 

“ All right,” said Bill. 

“ Don’t shed your coat and pants until 
we get out on the bridge.” 

“ N-no.” 

The van creaked and lurched as Shine 
got up on the charioteer’s seat} belted the 
steeds with the blacksnake, and aroused 
them to a shambling trot. Bill Harris sat 


grinned. 
Let her in on the 
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on the bottom, with his head in his hands. 
The dummy lay beside him, looking fright- 
ful in the dimness. 

“ What ’ll I do?” thought Bill desper- 
ately. “ She’s on the tug by now. What ’ll 
I do? I can’t be despised by Ellen. She'll 
never speak to me again! What ’ll I do?” 


V 


Ar the time when the van was starting 
on its voyage to the bridge, Ellen McEvoy 


was hurrying down Water Street. She was 
on her way to the tug’s dock, true to the 
direction that she had extracted from 
Harris. 

The tug was where he said it would 
be. Several men were on the forward deck, 
laughing and talking with a red-faced man 
in the pilot-house. Ellen timidly stepped 
on board. 

“I’m Miss McEvoy,” she said to the 
nearest man. “I’m a friend of Mr. Har- 
ris. He said I could go on the tug.” 

This last was an improvisation, but 
Ellen thought Bill would back her up. 
She was a pretty girl. The affair was a 
party of pleasure, and a pretty girl is 
never a drawback on such an occasion. 
The captain was more than willing. He 
was acquainted with old McEvoy, and he 
gladly placed a camp-stool at the fair 
Ellen’s disposal. 

It was not until the tug was well out 
in the river that Ellen began to understand 
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the lightness with which the captain’s 
other guests were taking Bill’s jump. 
Somebody said something about a dummy, 
and Ellen took him up immediately. 

“It’s not to be a dummy at all!” she 
cried. “ Herris is really going to make 
the jump.” 

“ Say, cap,” a man in the pilot-house 
whispered to the skipper of the tug, “ this 
doll thinks the guy is goin’ ter make a 
sure-enough leap! ” 


TWO OR THREE PHOTOGRAPHERS GOT 
PICTURES OF BILL IN HIS WET TIGHTS 





“ Gee!” 

The captain peered down over the win- 
dow-sash at the top of Ellen’s hat. The 
men were pledged not to give the fake 
away, but they saw no reason why they 
should be unnecessarily solemn about it 
among themselves. 

“ Harris is going to jump off himself. 
I know he is! He told me so,” insisted 
Ellen. “ Do you think he would try to 
cheat me and the whole city, too? Don’t 
you suppose I know?” 

“ All right, miss. Anything you say,” 
chuckled her neighbor. 

The tug steamed slowly up the river. 
It was a grand autumn day. Far above 
their heads stretched the cables of the 
mighty middle span of the bridge, and 
far above the cables was the deep blue 
vault of the sky. 

“There’s the van,” cried the captain. 
“I see the white letters on the side. Give 
her steam now,” he called into the engine- 




















room tube. “I guess there ain’t no dan- 
ger the thing will hit us.” 

While the tug was chugging up the East 
Kiver, the van was jogging out through 
the arch of the New York pier. Shine 
peered between the suspending cables to 
try to see if the vessel was on the job. 
He was anxious, now that the moment was 
approaching. More people than usual were 
loitering on the promenade in the center 
of the bridge. Shine had cautiously dis- 
tributed his advance tips, and many eyes 
were looking for the van with the white- 
lettered sign, “Sol. Nathanson, Express 
for Hire.” 
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Harris was inside, holding by a stan- 
chion. He was in a much more nervous 
state than Shine. His face was wet with 
perspiration, and his teeth were chatter- 
ing. He had pulled off his coat, but not 
the trousers. 

“ Get them pants off!” snarled Shine, 
casting a look over his shoulder. “ Get 
’em off! We're almost to the middle.” 

“ Is—is they many f-folks there, Pink?” 
stuttered Harris. 

“ There’s a good bunch. Get them pants 
off!” 

“ Pink, let the horses go slow. 
must be tired.” 

“ Get them pants off!” retorted Shine, 
so furiously that Bill hastily finished dis- 
robing. “Now, listen,” ordered Shine. 
“ As soon as I stop, you lift the cover and 
climb out on the rail. I'll drop into the 
van. Then you squat as if you was goin’ 
ter jump off, but you hop back into the 
wagon, and I'll shoot the dummy out. 


They 
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Crawl right under them blankets, and 
don’t move, after I start on again, until 
I tell you to come out.” 

“T gotcha, I gotcha,” replied Harris. 

He had stopped shivering, and his eye- 
brows were knitted in a scowl. 

“ Get ready!” 

For a moment there was no sound in the 
van but the rumbling of the wheels, the 
flapping of the cover, and the chunk of the 
horses’ feet. The vehicle rolled slowly 
across the iron plates that mark the center 
of the bridge. It checked, slowed up, and 
came to a stop. 

“ Now!” cried Shine. 

Harris pulled himself to- 
gether, threw back the cover, 
and jumped out on the rail 
as Shine dropped inside. A 
yell burst from the prom- 
enade at sight of Harris, in 
his plum-colored _ tights, 
poised on the rail. He 
nearly missed his footing. 
Clutching the top of the van 
to steady himself, he looked 
around confusedly. 

A big, blue-coated police- 
man a hundred yards away, 
was plunging toward him, 
shouting, but Harris did not 
see the man. He looked 
down, far down, at the dis- 
tant blue water. There 
was a tug, looking like a 
rowboat, with half a dozen people like spots 
on her forward deck. Harris saw that one 
of them was a girl, and that she was flutter- 
ing a handkerchief. 

“'What’s the matter? What’s the mat- 
ter? Squat! Dog-gone you, squat, so I 
can shoot the dummy out! ” cried Shine 
in a frenzy from inside the van. 

Harris saw only that white handkerchief. 

“T’m goin’ ter do it. I’m goin’ ter do 
it!” moaned Bill. He straightened himself 
and raised his arms above his _ head. 
“Good-by! I forgive you, Pink,” he 
called, and leaped out and down. 

Something black fluttered in the air, 
far behind his arrowlike rush. it was Bill’s 
derby hat, which he had forgotten to take 
off in the van. 

Shine dropped the dummy, which he 
had been clasping in his arms, and fell 
against the other side of the wagon. Ina 
second he recovered himself, scrambled to 
the seat, and whipped up the horses, which 
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had gone to sleep leaning against each 
other. Shine had the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation so well developed that it acted 
automatically even when he was scared 
out of most of his wits. He did not want 
the police to get hold of him with that 
dummy in the bottom of the wagon. He 
did not want to be held as an accessory, or 
anything like that. 

As a matter of fact, however, the police 
seized the driver of a wholesale grocery 
truck that had pulled up just behind 
Shine’s borrowed van. The truckman was 
so absorbed in what he had seen that it 
was some while before he and the spec- 
tators on the promenade could satisfy the 
officials that Harris had jumped from the 
black van. By that time Shine was clat- 
tering down the incline into Brooklyn. 

He swung to the left under the bridge 
approach, and blacksnaked Mr. Nathan- 
son’s lean old team until they broke into 
a weird semblance of a gallop. Creaking, 
lurching, and yawing, with one of the 
horses stiffly holding his head high like a 
giraffe and the other nosing along the 
ground like a hound on a trail, the van 
slam-banged down a narrow street. It 
was Mr. Shine’s purpose to lose himself, 
and he soon did so. 


VI 


As Harris left his footing, he realized 
what he had done. Automatically he had 
leaped out boldly, feet foremost. His head 
cleared, and he remembered everything he 
had ever heard about bridge-jumping. He 
resolved not to run the risk of destroying 
his equilibrium by moving his arms, but 
to keep them above his head, and slightly 
spread, in the hope that they would be 
retarded by air-pressure enough to direct 
his fall, as the feathers steady an arrow 
in flight. 

His body had turned slightly from right 
to left, though not at all in the vertical 
plane. The twist brought him almost 
facing the New York pier. The courses of 
the stonework where the cables entered the 
masonry were nearly on a level with his 
eyes. He thoughtfully examined their 
massive symmetry. 

He turned slowly, his eyes sweeping the 
blocks through which the main cables 
pierced the tower. The move brought him 
around until he was looking under the 
bridge and into the sky above Williams- 
burg. He raised his eyes for a glance at 
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the intricate lacing of the rods on which 
the bridge floors rested. He thought with 
pride that Ellen was looking up at them 
and him. He was glad that she had come 
on the tug, and that he had made the leap 
for her. 

Harris continued to turn, with gradual, 
regular movement. He was now looking 
over Brooklyn. 

“ Pooh-pooh for you! There’s no place 
like the little old town,” he reflected. 
“Ellen and me could never live happy in 
Brooklyn! ” 

The east pier came into his view and 
passed. He was some distance lower, and 
his turning motion brought him with his 
back to the bridge, so that he was surveying 
the upper harbor. A light mist was flash- 
ing in myriad crystals in the sun. The 
Goddess of Liberty, Ellis Island with its 
block of buildings, and an ocean liner put- 
ting out to sea, seemed to be floating in 
the air above the silver waves. 

“‘ Some pippin of a view!” mused Harris. 
“I hope Ellen took a good pipe at it, but 
I suppose she’s thinkin’ of me now.” 

Harris was passing a bark that was being 
towed in from the Narrows. He was close 
to the tall masts, which had been freshly 
scraped. The ends of the vards had been 
painted black, and the ratlines looked 
sticky with tar. There was a man in a blue 
jacket on the quarter-deck, with his mouth 
wide open. His coat was blown aside by 
the breeze, but the folds seemed as motion- 
less as if they had been cast metal. He 
stood statuelike, staring into Harris’s eyes. 
Then Bill’s body split the river. 

From the deck of the tug the guests had 
plainly sighted Harris’s miniature form on 
the bridge-rail, outlined against the sky. 
They saw him clutch the van top and then 
turn and raise his arms and poise, as if 
for a leap. Then a form shot out and 
flashed downward, growing larger with 
magic swiftness. Ellen pressed both 
hands to her bosom and stood without 
breath or motion. 

“Hooray!” shouted the men guests. 
“There it comes. There comes the dum- 
my. Look at it come! There it is,” 
they yelled. “Watch it hit the water. 
Whay-y-y! Wow, what a splash!” 


They laughed and stamped and cheered. 
The captain leaned out of the pilot-house, 
laughing louder than any, and rolled the 
wheel to bring the tug over the spot where 
the figure had gone down. 
























Ellen wrung her hands and clenched her 
little teeth. She was going to cry like 
everything pretty soon, but she tried to 
hold on to herself for a minute or two. 
“Throw a buoy over and haul it in! 
A couple of you stand by the side and go 
through the motions of lifting somebody 
in,” the captain ordered his crew. “ Make 





“TELL ME AGAIN WHAT YOU THOUGHT 
WHEN YOU LOOKED DOWN AND 
SAW ME ON THE TUG!” 
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it look natural. Stop her! Full speed 
astern! Shut her off,” he called to the 
engine-room. ‘Oh, ha, ha! I haven't 


had so much fun since I broke my leg!” 

Ellen had not taken her eyes from the 
spot where the figure had plunged out of 
sight. Suddenly she darted. a finger. 

“Look! Look!” she shrieked. 

Thirty feet from the tug’s beam a stream 
of bubbles rose, pearly, from the depths. 
A black spot showed under a wave. It 
came up slowly. It had a pale line down 
the middle. The line was the parting of 
Bill’s hair. 

Then a chalk-white face appeared, the 
black hair plastered down around it. There 
were two staring eyes and a mouth that 
opened like a frog’s to gulp in all the 
available air between Governors Island 
and the Erie Basin. It was Bill Harris. 

After a few huge gasps he saw the tug 
and paddled toward it, blinking, puffing 
laboriously, and shaking his head to get 
the water out of his eyes and ears. The 


tug’s mate skilfully dropped a heaving 
line across his arm, and they had him over 
the bulwarks in twenty seconds. 
was the first hand to seize his. 


Ellen’s 
He wasn’t 
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two cents the worse for the jump. He 
didn’t even have a nosebleed. 

“Gee, but I went deep!” he panted. 
“I thought I never could hold me breath 
until I got me head out. I betcha I went 
down sixty feet. I thought I never would 
stop goin’ down. Gee, Ellen, I thought 
I’d never find me way back to America!” 








Ip 


The tug captain and the men guests 
were transformed, in the wink of an eye, 
into enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Harris. 
As to the dummy, Bill had the one in- 
spiration of his life. 

“We had ter chuck that bluff,” he said. 
“We had ter do it so’s the police wouldn’t 
butt in.” 

Shine and the van were nowhere to be 
seen when the tug docked on the Brooklyn 
side. The captain was glad. He royally 
ordered two taxicabs. Before the machines 
arrived, two or three photographers from 
the newspapers on Park Row deployed on 
the dock, unlimbered their batteries, and 
got pictures of Bill in his wet tights, of 
Bill and Ellen, of Ellen alone, of the cap- 
tain, of the tug, and a group picture with 
all hands in. 

Then Bill and Ellen got aboard the first 
taxicab, Bill with the engineer’s extra over- 
alls and the captain’s slicker over his 
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tights. The captain and his friends piled 
into the second car. The newspaper cars 
fell in line, and the procession started 
across the bridge, with flags, hats, and 
handkerchiefs waving. 

A cheering throng, constantly increas- 
ing, streamed along the bridge promenade, 
the leaders jumping and craning their 
necks to catch a glimpse of the proud hero 
in the first cab. At the New York side 
two more photographers stopped the pro- 
cession, and Bill had to get out and be 
photographed on the sidewalk. Other 
down-town newspapermen breezed up and 
made appointments for their camera men 
to snap Bill. 

The police had to force the crowd to 
open lanes for the business traffic to pass 
through. It doesn’t take long to jam a 
street in New York. A polite but insistent 
gentleman got right into the cab with Bill 
and Ellen, and drove with them to the 
McEvoy flat, while he made a contract 
with Bill to pose for a motion-picture news 
service. The motion-picture representa- 
tive told Bill that he would send some 
other people to him right away. 

VII 

Pink SHINE realized, after a while, that 
he could not foil fate by dodging around 
Brooklyn indefinitely with Nathanson’s 
van. The steeds presently relaxed to their 
customary tottering gait, and Pink began 
to inquire his way back. He did not dare 
go to the Vautravers. He drove to Mc- 
Evoy’s, in the hope he might get some 
news there. 

Pink was seized with fresh terrors as 
soon as he sighted the flat. There was a 
crowd on the sidewalk. Mr. Shine left the 
van around the corner and edged his way 
through the jam and up the stairs. His 
fears as to Bill’s fate were promptly dissi- 
pated. Arrayed in old McEvoy’s best 
black trousers, carpet slippers, and Christ- 
mas velvet smoking-jacket, Harris was 
standing with his back to the stove and 
answering, as fast as he could, the ques- 
tions of a group of reporters. 

Pink pushed forward and listened for a 
moment. Nobody noticed him. 

“Say, youse guys,” Pink interrupted, 
“Don’t forget to stick my name in as 
manager.” 

“Ts that right?” asked a reporter. 

“Ves,” assented Harris negligently. 
“ But don’t make him too prominent. The 
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idea of jumpin’ off’n the bridge was mine 
exclusively. This guy~ drove the van I 
engaged.” 

Pink’s jaw dropped. 

When the reporters were satisfied, Har- 
ris took Mr. Shine by the elbow and drew 
him into a side room. 

“ Don’t horn in again like that,” said 
Bill haughtily. “I'll letcha know when I 
wantcha to say somethin’.” 

Pink dashed his hat on the floor. 

“It’s fifty-fifty,” he cried desperately. 
“ Fifty-fifty!” 

“ Now, nix on that noise,” said Bill. 
“ This is a whole new deal. You get ten 
per cent. What, is a guy like me, with the 
nerve I got, and my skill at bridge-jumpin’, 
to lep off’n Brooklyn Bridge and plunge 
clean to the bottom of the East River, and 
then split even on the gate? Forget that 
noise.” 

Ellen, who had joined Bill, nodded em- 
phatically. 

“ Fifty-fifty!” repeated Pink feebly. 

“Ten per cent, and pay your own. I 
signed with two managers already. Them 
little-time guys that wouldn’t look at me 
last week is fallin’ hard now. Get out and 
hustle! Say, go get my check suit, have 
it pressed while you wait, and bring it 
here. Take that van back to Nathanson. 
On the way, stop at the loan-office and get 
my yellow cane and my red-cloth-top pat- 
ent leathers. You got the tickets.” Bill 
carelessly tossed a five-dollar bill to Pink. 
“ Get me a new lid, size six and a quarter. 
Run out first and bring in all the afternoon 
papers. Get them patent leathers shined 
at a bootblack stand. Get my laundry 
out, and bring me a clean shirt and collar 
with the rest of the clothes. Me and Miss 
McEvoy is goin’ to the theayter to-night, 
so get a wiggle on yourself!” 

“There ain’t no other errands for me 
to chase, is there? You’re sure you ain’t 
forgot nothin’?” asked Pink bitterly. 

“Tf I think of anything else, I'll letcha 
know when you come back. Don’t stall 
around. Fade out o’ here!” 

Pink Shine, defeated and humbled, 
strode tragically out of the flat. Ellen 
McEvoy clasped her hands around the 
robust arm of Bill Harris, and looked ad- 
miringly up into the hero’s face. 

“ Bill,” she whispered, “tell me again 
what you thought when you stood on the 
bridge-rail and looked down and saw me 
on the tug!” 























HOW THE HEAD 


THE EARL OF DERBY AND HIS 
RECRUITING CAMPAIGN 


OF THE HISTORIC HOUSE OF STANLEY RAL- 


LIED A GREAT HOST OF HIS FELLOW COUNTRY- 
MEN TO THE COLORS 


historic of British families, it is 

natural that the Earl of Derby 
should heartily disapprove of anything that 
could be described as un-English. Con- 
sequently, when the coalition cabinet at 
Westminster had reached a desperate dead- 
lock over the “ slackers,” and was reaching 
out for conscription as the only weapon 
left with which to destroy indifference and 
inertia, it was to be expected that the chief 
of the great clan of Stanley would step 
forward and object. 

He recognized the fact that more men 
must come forward—men in thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, and even millions; 
but, he contended, they must come volun- 
tarily. This was a war of Anglo-Saxon 
democracy against the militaristic ideal of 
the Prussian, and there could be no profit 
in adopting Prussianism in order to avoid 
being Prussianized. 

The government desired to know just 
what plan of action the earl proposed. 

“ My system is quite simple,” he told 
them in effect. “We must not force men 
into the ranks against their will; but we 
must have the men. Therefore, I will force 
them to enlist of their own free will. Thus 
shall we preserve the best traditions of the 
British people.” 

The cabinet decided to give him a try 
at it, with the title of director-general of 
recruiting and an urgent— 

“On, Stanley, on!” 

It was a happy choice in means and 
men. Every one in England trusted the 
Earl of Derby, because he was everything 
that the old-time English nobleman always 
ought to be and sometimes is— a clean, 
brave, honest man, ready to give his best 
to his country, and with a keen love for 
her sports, her traditions, and her ancient 
4 


A S head of one of the proudest and most 


ideals. He was one of the few men, if 
not the only man, in the House of Lords, 
who would have commanded the trust and 
confidence of the working classes. Their 
fear that they would be discriminated 
against in any pressure that might be 
brought to bear on the manhood of Eng- 
land vanished with Lord Derby at the head 
of the work. 

And he was at the head, shoulders, feet, 
and everywhere in the great campaign that 
closed in December. His methods were 
beautifully direct and naive. He spoke 
about as follows to the men of England: 

“We are opposed to conscription, and 
therefore you are not to be forced into the 
army. You will observe that in my left 
hand I extend to you an urgent invitation 
to join the forces that are battling for all 
that we hold dear. Before you make up 
your mind whether you will accept, let me 
call your attention to an assortment of 
hefty bludgeons which I hold in my right 
hand. While I do not wish to appear to 
be making any threats, still it would be well 
to enlist, and thus avoid the uncertainty 
of a possible painful alternative. I do not 
mean to say that I will slam you with one 
of these clubs, but you never can tell.” 

The earl had complete registration-lists 
of all the men of military age, of their 
families and dependents, of their qualifica- 
tions, health, and employment. They were 
divided into two groups— married and 
single. Each of these groups was again 
divided into twenty-three classes, according 
to age. It was not intended that all the 
recruits should enter the ranks at once, but 
that they should be registered and classified, 
in readiness for the call to the colors, class 
by class, as their services are needed. 

The country was laid out in districts, 
with large committees of earnest volunteers 
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to do the pushing work. The canvassers 
were supplied with lists of the men desired 
—and they went after them. Also, they 
got them. The best reports available at 
the time of writing state that the seven 
weeks’ campaign resulted in the direct en- 
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toil was necessary to the well-being of 
helpless relatives were placed far, far back 
on the lists. They were provided with 
khaki armlets to protect them from an- 
noyance—the badge of honor which shows 
that the wearer has offered himself and is 









































EDWARD GEORGE VILLIERS STANLEY, SEVENTEENTH EARL OF DERBY, DIRECTOR 
OF THE GREAT RECRUITING CAMPAIGN IN ENGLAND 


From a ph 


listment of two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand men and the registration of at least 
seventeen hundred thousand more, raising 
the total of the British forces to about five 
millions. 

Men engaged in occupations necessary 
to the conduct of the war were excused, as 
were the medically unfit. Those whose 


ttograth by Lafayette, London 


ready to serve his country. And no able- 
bodied man who did not wear an armlet 
could walk fifty steps without being 
stopped and put through a searching 
“ third degree.” 

Lord Derby got the men. But there was 
no compulsion about it. That would have 
been un-English! 
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6 Frank O. Payne 


O American city has honored George 
N Washington more _ conspicuously 
than has New York. Richmond has 
a superb equestrian statue surrounded by 
a cluster of celebrated sons of the Old 
Dominion. Baltimore and Boston have 
equestrian statues, and Trenton has a 
battle monument. Of course, the city of 
Washington is in itself its founder’s most 
splendid memorial, but the national capital 
stands for the whole nation and cannot be 
compared with any other municipality. 
In its five boroughs New York presents 
an astonishing number of Washington 
memorials. Among these may be men- 
tioned three Washington Avenues, two 
Washington Streets, two Washington 
Places, a Washington Square, a Washing- 
ton Park, a Washington Cemetery—in 
Brooklyn, of course—a Washington Ter- 
race, a Washington Alley, a Washington 
Mews, two Washington Markets, and a 
Washington Bridge. On the ridge of 
Washington Heights may still be found 
traces of Fort Washington, built and 
named after the commander-in-chief during 
the first year of the war of the Revolution. 
Of monuments in the stricter sense there 
are a triumphal arch, two equestrian stat- 
ues, one heroic statue, a copy of Houdon’s 
celebrated portrait statue, Bartholdi’s 
group of Lafayette with Washington, and 
several other works of art, including tablets 
that mark historic spots. New York is 
also the possessor of a number of paintings 
of the first President, one of which, the 
Trumbull portrait, ranks among the city’s 
most highly valued artistic treasures. 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WASHINGTON IN UNION 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, MODELED BY HENRY 
KIRKE BROWN, AND ERECTED BY 
POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION IN 1855 


The most important of all these monu- 
ments is the fine memorial arch that stands 
on the north side of Washington Square, 
just at the beginning of Fifth Avenue. It 
commemorates the hundredth anniversary 
of the organization of the government and 
the inauguration of Washington as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Designed by 
the late Stanford White, it was erected in 
1889-1892, at a cost of one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand dollars, defrayed by 
public subscription. It is built of white 
granite, and is a single archway of simple 
design, its decoration consisting of patriotic 
emblems. 

There are two pedestals on the north 
front of the arch, where statuary is intend- 
ed to be placed, and the original design 
calls for equestrian figures to surmount the 
structure. A group designed for the 
eastern pedestal, modeled by Hermon A. 
MacNeil, has received the preliminary 
approval of the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion. It shows Washington with a relief 
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background built into the pier behind 
him, representing “ Fame” and “ Valor.” 
There will also be a similarly arranged 
group on the western pedestal, represent- 
ing Washington as President, with a relief 
background of two other emblematic 
figures. Above the arch is the inscription: 


Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
the honest can repair. The event is in the hand 
of God.—WaAsHINGTON. 


The Washington Arch is admirably lo- 
cated, and it is to be hoped that the sky- 
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scraper may never invade this quiet neigh- 
borhood to overshadow what is now one 
of the city’s most conspicuous and impress- 
ive works of art. 

Another work which celebrates the first 
inauguration is the heroic statue on the 
steps of the United States Sub-Treasury, 
in Wall Street. It marks the spot where 
Washington stood when the oath of office 
was administered to him on the 30th of 
April, 1789, on a balcony in front of the 
old Federal Hall, at the corner of Wall 
and Nassau Streets. 
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THE WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL MEMORIAL ARCH, IN WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK, FORMING 
THE SOUTHERN ENTRANCE TO FIFTH AVENUE—THIS FINE TRIUMPHAL ARCH WAS DESIGNED 
BY STANFORD WHITE AND ERECTED BY POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION IN 1889-1892 
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GROUP FOR ONE OF THE PEDESTALS ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE WASHINGTON CEN- 
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TENNIAL MEMORIAL ARCH, MODELED BY HERMON A. MACNEIL, AND APPROVED 
BY THE MUNICIPAL ART COMMISSION-—-IT SHOWS WASHINGTON WITH 


SYMBOLICAL FIGURES OF 


This statue, the work of the late J. Q. A. 
Ward, gives a faithful portrayal of the 
dignified and aristocratic bearing of the 
first President. Like almost all the fig- 
ures of Washington, it clearly follows the 
modeling of the MHoudon statue, the 
original of which is in the State Capitol 
at Richmond, Virginia, and replicas in the 


“FAME” AND 


“VALOR” 


Capitol at Washington and in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

The wall beside the Sub-Treasury steps 
also bears a panel entitled ‘“ Washington 
at Valley Forge,” which shows the general 
kneeling in prayer at the time when the 
fortunes of the patriot cause seemed to 
have reached their lowest ebb. 





—— 
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This part of New York is rich in mementoes of Washington, both 
as soldier and as President. At a little distance to the south, at 
the intersection of Broad and Pearl Streets, stands historic 

Fraunces’s Tavern, where he bade farewell to his officers after the 
Revolution. A short walk westward along Wall Street brings 
one to old Trinity Church, whose south door presents a bronze 
panel by Charles H. Niehaus, showing the newly inaugurated 
President entering St. Paul’s Chapel after he had taken 
the oath of office. The chapel itself is a littie farther 
north on Broadway, and here Washington’s family pew is 
indicated by a framed painting of the United States coat 

of arms. The letters “ G. W.” are deeply carved on the 

end of this double pew. 

A fine replica of the Houdon Washington was purchased 
some years ago with funds subscribed by children of the 
New York public schools. It was at first erected in front 
of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Memorial, on Riverside Drive, 
at the foot of Eighty-Ninth Street, but the weather began 
to corrode the bronze to such an extent that it was deemed 
advisable to place it under shelter. Thus the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art became its custodian. It stands 
in the main loggia of the museum, where it has acquired 
just enough patina to make it resemble an antique. 

At Morningside Park and 
St. Nicholas Avenue, La- 
fayette and Washington are 
shown in a group by Bar- 
tholdi, presented to the city 

— by a New York mer- 
BUST OF WASHINGTON IN THE chant, the late Charles 

















THE METROPOL- 
ITAN MUSEUM'S 
COPY OF THE 

HOUDON STATUE 
OF WASHINGTON 





NEW YORK CITY HALL, A : 
COPY OF THE BUST BY Broadway Rouss, in 
DAVID D'ANGERS 1890. The young 


Frenchman is repre- 
sented as tendering his services to Washington, 
and the right hands of the two soldiers are 
clasped in friendly greeting. Lafayette’s left 
hand grasps the French and American 
standards, while that of Washington is 
resting upon his sword. 

Bartholdi has given Washington a rather 
more corpulent figure than appears in any 
of the other statues or paintings. His 
Lafayette closely resembles the other statue 
by the same sculptor which stands in Union 
Square. 

In Angers, France, there is a famous 
bust of Washington by Pierre Jean David, 
better known as David d’Angers. Three copies 
of this bust were made by Louis Noel in 1828, 
of which one was destroyed by fire, one is now 
in the Capitol at Washington, and the third was 
presented to the city of New York by Mr. 
Jefferson Levy in 1906. It is a remarkably 
handsome bust on a fine marble pedestal, and 
it occupies a niche specially built for it in 
the old City Hall, on the stairway leading 
from the rotunda to the rooms of the 
Municipal Art Commission. 
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HEROIC STATUE OF WASHINGTON ON THE STEPS OF THE UNITED STATES SUB-TREASURY IN WALL 
STREET, MODELED BY J. Q. A. WARD—THIS MARKS THE SPOT WHERE WASHINGTON 
TOOK THE OATH OF OFFICE AS FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES ON APRIL 30, 1789 
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Two of New York’s most striking monu- 
ments of Washington are the equestrian 
statues in Union Square and at the 
Brooklyn end of the Williamsburg Bridge. 
The first of these was erected by popular 
subscription in 1855, and is the work of 
Henry Kirke Brown. The other, modeled 
by Henry M. Shrady, was given to the city 
in 1906 by James R. Howe. Mr. Howe 
was register of Kings County, and during 
his entire term of office he let his salary 
accumulate for this patriotic purpose. The 
statue cost him fifty thousand dollars. 

A comparison of these two equestrian 
figures is interesting. In Union Square, 
Washington is seen mounted on a 
charger of great strength and vig- 
crous action. The general holds 
cut his right hand, as if returning 
a greeting of the people. His 
cocked hat is held in his left hand, 
which also grasps the bridle. The 
restive steed lifts one hoof, as 
if eager to advance, and the 
soldierly figure of the rider 
seems vibrant with energy. 
His pose and facial expres- 
sion depict the successful is- 
sue of the great enterprise in 
which he has been engaged. 
We see the victorious general 
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receiving the plaudits of the enthusiastic 
populace. 

And this is highly appropriate, for the 
Union Square statue of Washington stands, 
as far as can be ascertained, on the precise 
spot where the citizens of New York met 
him on Evacuation Day, November 25, 
1783. He had slept the night before at the 
Van Cortlandt House, beyond Kingsbridge, 
and rode down Broadway with his troops. 

About seventy years later a public sub- 
scription was raised for this statue among 
the residents of the neighborhood. The 
story is told that one man, equally well 
known for his wealth and for his tenacious 

grip of every dollar of it, was approached 
with a subscription paper, and replied 
somewhat grandiloquently: 
“ The Father of His Country needs no 
monument, sir!” Placing his 
hand on the breast - pocket 
of his coat, he added: “ He 
is here!” 
“ Then,” rejoined the un- 
abashed collector of the fund, 
“ the Father of His Country is in 
the tightest place he ever found 
himself in!” 
The Brooklyn statue, which represents 
Washington at Valley Forge, is the 
very antithesis of Brown’s tri- 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WASHINGTON IN THE PLAZA AT THE EASTERN END OF THE WILLIAMSBURG 
BRIDGE, MODELED BY HENRY M. SHRADY--IN CONTRAST TO THE UNION SQUARE STATUE, 
WHICH REPRESENTS WASHINGTON ENTERING NEW YORK IN TRIUMPH, THIS SHOWS 
HIM IN THE DAYS OF SUFFERING AND TRIAL AT VALLEY FORGE 
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“WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE,” IN MORNINGSIDE PARK, NEW YORK, 





MODELED BY FREDERIC 


AUGUSTE BARTHOLDI, AND PRESENTED TO NEW YORK BY THE LATE 
CHARLES BROADWAY ROUSS IN I89g0 


umphant figure. Valley Forge, with its 
cold, bleak, forbidding surroundings, with 
its unpaid troops, with its almost hopeless 
outlook,’ is admirably depicted in this re- 
markable work., The closely folded mil- 
itary cloak tells that the day is cold and 
wintry. The mane and tail of the horse 
show how fiercely the bitter wind is blow- 





ing. The general’s sad and thoughtful 
countenance looks out across unfathomable 
space and betrays the discouragement which 
he must have felt at that trying time. And 
yet there is no indication of weakness or 
surrender. Somehow it is more easy to 
conceive of this as representing the actual 
expression of Washington’s face at the 
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moment of his historic prayer for help than 
the kneeling figure on the tablet of the 
Sub-Treasury. 

Of the two equestrian statues, the one 
in Union Square is the more conventional, 
like most of Brown’s art, while Shrady’s 
is by far the more realistic and convincing. 
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First among New York’s paintings of 
Washington is the Trumbull portrait, 
painted in 1790, from life, upon a special 
order from the city government, which 
paid the artist one hundred and eighty- 
six pounds thirteen shillings and five pence 
—equal to about nine hundred dollars. It 
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“WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE,” A RELIEF TABLET MODELED BY JAMES E. KELLY, AND 
ERECTED ON THE WALL BESIDE THE STEPS OF THE UNITED STATES SUB- 
TREASURY IN WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


It is unfortunate that the Union Square 
Statue is so poorly placed. Just where 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, and Fourteenth 
Street meet and mingle their tides of traf- 
fic, projected against a background of 
commonplace buildings, this fine work is 
scarcely noticed. The other monument, 
however, occupies an admirable location, 
where it dominates a spacious plaza. 





now hangs in the Governor’s Room at the 
City Hall. 

Trumbull represents General Washington 
as leaning against a remarkably slender 
horse, while the background shows an in- 
teresting view of the lower, part of the city 
as it then appeared. The harbor, the fort, 
the Battery, the Bowling Green, and the 
North River, with craft of various sorts, 
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chased by the city in 1865, for eight 
hundred dollars. 
Probably the most unique of the 
Washington portraits is one woven 
of silk. This wonderful work, a 
triumph of the French loom, re- 
quired two years to complete, and 
cost no less than ten thousand 
dollars. It was presented 
to New York in 1855 
by C. §S. Goodrich, 
then American consul 
at Lyons, France. It 
stands on an easel in 
the rooms of the Muni- 
cipal Art Commission, in 
the City Hall. 
The handsome home of the 
New York Historical Society, on 
Central Park West, between Sev- 
for the city by an artist named enty-Sixth and Seventy-Seventh 
Swett, in 1849, at a cost of only Streets, contains many interesting 
three hundred and fifty dollars, ,oprrair sust rep- Objects relating to Washington. 
and now hangs in the Brooklyn = resentine wasHiNc- Three original portraits — by 
Borough Hall. In this portrait TON AS 4 ROMAN Gilbert Stuart, Charles Wilson 
the general is also represented as "MPEROR, MODELED Peale, and Asher Durand respect- 
: . . . FROM LIFE BY ° 
leaning on his horse, which is ¢juseppe ceraccnr ively — may be seen here. The 
very low, scarcely higher than a Peale portrait is said to have 
Shetland pony, but of portentous been the last picture of Washing- 
rotundity, and as wooden as the ton painted from life. It was pre- 
famous steed of Troy. A dim sented to the society by Thomas J. 
suggestion of . — es — Rasy hing gon 
indicated in the background. owned by the New Yor is- 
There is also another por- torical Society are a fine marble 
trait in the Brooklyn Borough bust after Houdon’s celebrated 
Hall — James Frothingham’s work, a portrait of Martha Wash- 
copy of one of the Gilbert ington after a Stuart painting, and 
Stuarts now owned by the New many rare books and manuscripts. 
York Public Library. This was One hundred and_ twenty-three 
purchased in 1849 at a cost original letters of Washing- 
of one thousand dollars. ton belong to the Long 
What is apparent- Island Historical So- 
ly another copy of ciety. They were col- 
the same original lected by Edward Ev- 
may be seen in the erett, and came into 
Mdinusite Chamber of the possession - = 
the New York City Hall. ' present owners’ throug 
The pose, background, table, James Carson Brevoort. The 
inkstand, books, chair, and dra- society has published them in 
peries are almost identical. The book form. 
only essential difference is the A beautiful miniature of 
position of Washington’s right oe by oe Wilson 
hand, which in the Frothingham eale, bearing a close resem- 
picture rests upon a manuscript, portrait sust sy Lo- Dlance to Peale’s other work 
while it is raised in the Alder- Renzo Bartotin:— now in the Public Library, is 
manic Chamber portrait. It is ®°0T# THIS AND THE one of the greatest treasures in 
not known who executed this {y "tu; wernoporr. the society’s home at Clinton 
latter canvas, which was pur- ‘an museum or art and Pierrepont Streets, Brook- 


appear in the distance. This splen- 
did canvas is one of New York’s 
most cherished artistic posses- 
sions, but the likeness cannot 
compare with some of the Gil- 
bert Stuart portraits. The gen- 
eral’s complexion is extremely 
florid, so much so as to 
give one an idea— 
which would be 
quite erroneous— 
that sobriety was not 
one of Washington’s 
virtues. 

A copy of the Gil- 
bert Stuart portrait orig- 
inally in Faneuil Hall, but 
now in the Boston Academy 
of Fine Arts, is a far more satis- 
factory picture. This was made 
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PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON IN THE BROOKLYN BOROUGH HALL—THIS IS A COPY BY 
JAMES FROTHINGHAM OF A GILBERT STUART PORTRAIT NOW IN 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


lyn. Given by Washington himself to 
Colonel Ramsay, the miniature passed to 
Nicholas Cowenhoven and then to Robert 
Benson, from whom the Long Island His- 
torical Society received it as a gift. 
Prominently placed in the  society’s 
reception-room are Frothingham’s half- 
length copy of a Gilbert Stuart portrait 
and an original bust in marble by Horatio 


Greenough. The Greenough bust is a re- 
cent accession, the gift of Nicholas Luquer 
and the Rev. Lea Luquer. In one respect, 
at least, it is a unique likeness of Wash- 
ington, since the hair is shown cut rather 
short, instead of being done up in a cue. 
That magnificent institution, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, is rich in things 
pertaining to Washington. Two fine marble 
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ANOTHER PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON IN THE BROOKLYN BOROUGH HALL-—THIS IS A COPY 
BY SWETT FROM A GILBERT STUART PORTRAIT NOW IN THE 
BOSTON ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


busts adorn the head of the museum’s main 
stairway. Lorenzo Bartolini’s work, the 
gift of Mrs. John Falconer, is placed on the 
right, while facing it, on the left, is the 
much-esteemed bust by Giuseppe Ceracchi, 
a bequest from John Cadwalader. Cerac- 
chi’s bust, which represents Washington as 
a Roman emperor, was made from life, and 
is dated “ Philadelphia, 1795.” 


Among the Washington portraits in the 
Museum of Art are two Gilbert Stuarts 
and one Charles Wilson Peale. One of 
the Stuarts is known as the Carroll por- 
trait, because it formerly belonged to the 
family of that name. The other is the 
Gibbs-Channing-Avery portrait, so called 
because it was owned successively by 
members of those families, who were its 
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PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON BY CHARLES WILSON PEALE, IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART—PEALE, WHO SERVED UNDER WASHINGTON DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR, PAINTED FOURTEEN PORTRAITS OF HIS COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF FROM LIFE 


only possessors before it became the prop- 
erty of the museum. 

Of historical paintings the museum has 
only two which relate to Washington. One 


is the familiar “ Crossing the 
Delaware,” by Emanuel Leutze, painted 
in Diisseldorf about 1850. The other, not 
so well known, is called “ Lafayette and 


of these 


’ 


Washington at Mount Vernon,” and was 
painted in 1858 by Thomas P. Rossiter 
and Louis Mignot. 

An engraving of this latter painting ap- 
pears on page 63. It records Lafayette’s 
visit to Mount Vernon in the summer of 
1784, when he first returned to America 
after the close of the Revolutionary War. 
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PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON BY JOHN TRUMBULL, IN THE GOVERNOR'S ROOM OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
HALL-—THIS WAS PAINTED FROM LIFE IN 1790, TO THE ORDER OF THE CITY GOVERN- 
MENT, WHICH PAID THE ARTIST ABOUT NINE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


Washington, having given up the command 
of the army in the previous December, was 
enjoying the quiet life of a gentleman 
farmer at his estate on the Potomac, and 
was greatly delighted to have the young 
French soldier as his house-guest for a 
fortnight. Both he and Mrs. Washington 
were then fifty-two years old; Lafayette 
was twenty-seven. The two children in 


the picture are George Washington Parke 
Custis and Eleanor Parke Custis, Mrs. 
Washington’s grandchildren, whom Gen- 
eral Washington had adopted three years 
before, on the death of their father, his 
stepson, John Parke Custis. 

It is said that the figures in this canvas 
were painted by Rossiter, while Mignot 
added the landscape—which surpasses the 











portraiture in merit, though both are in- 
teresting. 

The Huntington collection of Washing- 
toniana, more esteemed for its variety than 
for its artistic importance, is also housed 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Like 
most such collections, it largely consists 
of articles having only a sentimental value. 
It includes coins, medals, dishes, en- 
gravings, bronzes, and souvenirs of Wash- 
ington celebrations. The death-mask is 
perhaps the most important of its two 
hundred and fifty items. : 

An interesting bronze statuette by 
Baron Charles Marochetti stands near the 
Huntington collection. It was made as 
a study for the model of a colossal eques- 
trian statue. The statue was never execu- 
ted, and the model was destroyed, in 1853, 
by the fire which devastated the Crystal 
Palace in Bryant Park. The head and face 
of this figure are beautifully modeled, but 
too large in proportion to the remainder 
of the work, and the horse is thin to 
emaciation. 

The New York Public Library is also 
a mine of Washingtoniana. In its art- 
gallery are four original portraits. One 
of these, a half-length, painted by Gilbert 
Stuart in 1797, belonged to Alexander 
Hamilton, and was bequeathed by him to 
the Astor Library. A second Stuart, a 
full-length, originally painted for Peter J. 
Monroe, was purchased from his family in 
1845. It is probably the original from 
which the copies mentioned earlier in this 
article were painted. 

Two other portraits, one by James Peale 
and the other by Rembrandt Peale, com- 
plete the collection owned by the Public 
Library. The former is a_ half-length 
bought in 1850 by Mr. Lenox from the 
estate of David C. Claypoole of Philadel- 
phia, together with the original manuscript 
of the “ Farewell Address.” The work by 
Rembrandt Peale is a copy of one of 
Gilbert Stuart’s portraits. 

But it is in literature rather than in 
art that New York’s great library is richest 
in Washington souvenirs. Of original 
manuscripts there is a very large number, 
the most noteworthy being the “ Farewell 
Address.” The exact number cannot be 
stated, because they have not yet been 
thoroughly catalogued. There are also 
more than two hundred original letters. 
Of books and pamphlets there are more 
than thirteen hundred entries in the cata- 
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logue, while a great many eulogies and 
other works relating to Washington have 
not yet been catalogued. Although most 
of Washington’s own books are now in 
Boston, the New York Public Library has 
twenty volumes which belonged to him. 

In the Jumel Mansion, in which Wash- 
ington had his headquarters for a short 
time in 1776, and about which so many 
romances have been fabricated, one may 
find another treasury of things connected 
with the first President and his times. The 
fine old colonial house stands on Wash- 
ington Heights, at Ome Hundred and 
Sixtieth Street, and is owned by the city, 
but is under the control of the Daughters 
of the Revolution. 

Many of the relics in this interesting 
place are the property of Mr. William 
Lanier Washington, a lineal descendant of 
George Washington’s brother. The rooms 
are furnished as nearly as possible as they 
were when General Washington occupied 
the house. In addition to the large collec- 
tion of portraits, engravings, letters, bric-a- 
brac, wearing apparel, and so forth, to be 
seen here, there are many souvenirs of the 
battles of Harlem Heights and Fort Wash- 
ington, A marble bust by Hiram Powers, 
once the property of A. T. Stewart, is 
probably the most valuable article, if 
judged from the artistic standpoint. 

Another historic building that derives 
its chief interest from its association with 
Washington is Fraunces’s Tavern, where 
the general bade farewell to his officers on 
December 4, 1783, ten days after the last 
British troops took their departure from 
New York.- Now owned by the Sons of 
the Revolution, it contains a large collec- 
tion of Washingtoniana. Indeed, there are 
more Washington letters and other manu- 
scripts here than in any other New York 
repository for such things. 

The place is arranged as nearly as pos- 
sible as it was when General Washington 
gave up his command of the patriot army, 
and its old furniture makes an interesting 
exhibit. In the large second-story room, 
where the farewell took place, there stands 
a fine bust in bisque, presented by the 
French Republic to the Sons of the Revo- 
lution. It resembles the Houdon head, but 
the shoulders are draped in what appears 
to be the gown of a doctor of laws. 

Perhaps in no other way has New York’s 
loyalty to Washington been more emphat- 
ically shown than in the fact that every 
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public school in the metropolis possesses 
an excellent copy of the famous Boston 
Atheneum portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 
These pictures, in heavy oak frames, were 
presented to the city by the Sons of the 
Revolution. In addition, each of the larger 
schools has in its assembly-room an excel- 
lent cast of the Houdon bust, the gift of 
Mr. Frank Tilford. 






N great New York she would -attract 
| attention for just one reason—the fact 
that she was unusually pretty. Leaving 
their work in the Broadway office-build- 
ings at five every evening, you might behold 
thousands dressed precisely like her, but 
lacking her emphatic comeliness. She was 
a stenographer, an office assistant, a tele- 
phone-girl, a saleslady, a bookkeeper, or 
perhaps a milliner. 

You could, in your mind’s eye, see her 
sweeping through Delmonico’s or Sherry’s, 
or leaving the opera to step into her 
limousine, guarded by scraping flunkies. 
You might, in the same way, observe her 
tripping gaily at a débutantes’ ball, motor- 
ing in the park, or selling pincushions for 
twenty dollars each at a charity bazaar. 
But upon this balmy summer’s morning 
you actually beheld her fighting her way 
sturdily through. Nassau Street at an hour 
when the pedestrian throng is so dense that 
vehicular traffic is forbidden. 

She was dressed simply, as all stenog- 
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It is gratifying to know that in these 
buildings, where the children of almost 
every race and clime come to be fitted for 
American citizenship, there is to be seen 
the noble and striking face of the man ‘who, 
more than any other, stands for the lib- 
erty, the union, and the greatness which 
his transcendent genius did so much to 
achieve for the American republic. 
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raphers should be. Her waist was of white 
linen, her skirt of blue serge. She wore 
a shiny black belt and stout leather shoes, 
and her hat was an inverted bowl, devoid 
of feathered adornment. Her gloves were 
brown, and upon her arm swung a small 
black bag. There you have her, photo- 
graphically; but there is no describing the 
delighted glint in her eyes or the contented 
joyousness of her smile, because she was 
full of emotions and sensations ordinarily 
denied to a human being. 

An hour before she had evaded the serv- 
ants, slipped out of the house, boarded a 
green bus, and come down to Washington 
Square. Thence she had walked eastward 
across Broadway, and had taken the sub- 
way to the Brooklyn Bridge. 

When she awakened that morning, life 
had been a dull, drab thing. She had 
wished fervently that something might hap- 
pen to her—something that would lift her 
out of the weary round of familiar duties 
and pleasures. Nothing would happen. 

















She knew that; so she resolved, lying in 
bed and staring at the blue ceiling, to make 
it happen. 

Hence the white waist, the blue skirt, 
the black bag, and the delighted pucker 
about her lips. Hence her battle through 
the down-town torrent of humanity. 

The adventure filled her with a strange 
happiness. She saw about her hundreds 
of girls who were dressed like herself, who 
tramped down the middle of Nassau Street 
as she did, jostling and being jostled, fight- 
ing earnestly for a foothold, and mostly 
smiling. 

Two girls before her turned into the 
glaring white entrance of a restaurant— 
one of those restaurants that bear a gen- 
eral resemblance to a bath-room, so clean 
and white and tiled are they. The tables 
boasted no cloths, the napkins were of 
tissue-paper, the plates and cups were thick, 
and to each guest was allotted about 
eighteen inches of table upon which to eat. 

She tripped in jauntily behind the two 
girls, waited behind an occupied chair until 
a fat lady deserted it, and then slid into 
place as smoothly as if she had been doing 
such things for years. 

She listened to the order of the girl be- 
side her, and asked for the same food—a 
cup of coffee, apple pie, and a chocolate 
éclair—which is just the sort of nourish- 
ment upon which our business girls subsist. 

Then she met Bill Smith. 

The exact manner of the meeting is still 
indefinite in her mind. At first she was 
vaguely aware that the girl at her left had 
moved away, and that a large blue object 
had taken the vacant place. A blue sleeve 
rested upon the table, and from it extended 
a brown, muscular hand. When she finally 
turned and looked, she saw that the blue 
object was a young man, wide as to shoul- 
ders, bronzed and jolly as to face, and with 
the clear eyes and pink-tinted skin of one 
who spends his days in the open air. 

“Will you pass the sugar, please?” she 
said, needing the sugar, and having no 
ulterior motive. 

“Will I? I'd pass you anything, kid!” 
replied the young man heartily. 

She turned, intending to stare stonily 
and loftily at the blue person. No one had 
ever previously addressed her as “ kid.” 
Then she remembered the white shirt-waist 
and the blue skirt and Nassau Street out- 
side, and the stony glare faded from her 
eyes, to be replaced with a slight smile. 
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In her brief glance toward the sugar- 
passer, she observed that he was good- 
looking, or, rather, wholesome-looking, 
which is even better. She saw that his eyes 
were extremely blue and frank, and looked 
straight at one without swerving. Further- 
more, Mr. Blue smiled at her without the 
slightest embarrassment, and as if he ex- 
pected her to smile at him. 

“ If you happen to need the vinegar, or 
the salt, or the pepper,” continued the 
audacious man presently, “ don’t be afraid 
to speak up. I'll be. right here all the 
time, and I’m some passer!” 

“Thank you,” she answered primly. 
“When I need them, I’ll ask you.” 

“ And if there’s any little topic of con- 
versation you feel like talking about, don’t 
be the least bashful. I hate to eat a meal 
alone, solitary like. They say talk helps 
digestion.” 

“‘ Apparently your digestion has been ac- 
companied by a good deal of talk,” she said, 
wondering at herself. 

“Tf you mean I have a good appetite, 
you’re right,” continued the blue-clad per- 
son. “TI say that if you have good health, 
nothing else matters much. Of course, you 
have to have a job. You’ve got one, I 
suppose? Stenographer?” 

“ No, I’m not.” 

“ Bookkeeper?” 

“ No.” 

“ Er—salesgirl?” 

“ No.” 

“Then what?” he demanded, pausing 
with a half-lifted spoon. 

“I’m a submarine diver,” she answered 
calmly. 

“Q-ho!” he chuckled delightedly. “ Lit- 
tle Miss Kidder is with us to-day! Well, 
I like kidders, especially some kidders. 
Are you doing any particular diving this 
afternoon, or do you want to go down to 
Coney Island with me on the steamer? 
I’m off this afternoon.” 

“ You are off what?” | 

“ Off the job—my afternoon off. Freed 
from the bonds of slavery for seven golden 
hours! I’m one of the fellows who saves 
you when the janitor sets the flat on fire— 
Bill Smith, of Fire House 89. I’m un- 
married, white, twenty-four, American, and 
a great admirer of pretty girls in white 
waists. I’m going down to Coney Island 
on the palatial wooden steamboat, to buy 
myself about four dollars’ worth of dys- 
pepsia. I’m going, no matter whether you 
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go or not, so you can’t spoil my afternoon 
if you want to!” 

“I don’t want to spoil your afternoon,” 
she protested, as if she had known Bill 
Smith since his milk-fed days. “ In fact, 
I'd like to know that you had a pleasant 
afternoon. What does one do at Coney 
Island?” 

“One!” echoed Bill. “One doesn’t do 
anything but mope around and watch the 
fellows strutting by with their girls on their 
arms. One—if you will excuse me—one 
has a rotten time at Coney Island. But 
two! Two is different. Two goes about— 
no—two go about eating hot dogs—” 

“ Hot dogs!” she murmured. 

Bill stared for a moment, uncertain. 
Then he decided to ignore the interruption. 

“ Eating hot dogs, shooting the chutes, 
looping the loop, buying korn krisps, pea- 
nut brittle, clam chowder, soft-boiled corn 
on the ear right out of the kettle from the 
hands of a greasy wop; two scoots around 
bumping the bumps, having their palms 
read, having their pictures took with hands 
clasped, looking at the incubator babies 
and the iron man from Bahia—why, bless 
you, kid, haven’t you never been to Coney 
Island with a fellow?” 

This was the second deliberate time he 
had referred to her as kid. Kid, according 
to her somewhat vague notions on the sub- 
ject, was an appellation applied to utterly 
impossible young people. For a small time, 
perhaps the tenth of a second, she de- 
termined to rebuke Bill and assure him 
that her name was not kid. Then she 
abruptly changed her mind. 

“No, I have never been to Coney 
Island,” she said, “ either with or without 
a fellow.” 

Bill looked disappointed. She reflected. 
This large, young man in blue was not 
likely to abduct her and carry her off to 
a cave in the mountains. No doubt there 
were always plenty of people at Coney 
Island and probably a sufficient allowance 
of policemen. Coney Island would surely 
be a great change and a welcome relief from 
the monotony that had oppressed her. 

“ But,” she continued, “if you are sure 
you wish to take me, I shall be glad to go 
with you.” 

“T knew you’d go all the time!” Bill 
answered calmly, looking at his watch. 
“Tt’s after twelve now, and there’s a boat 
at one. I'll get you home early, so your 
mother won’t scold, and I promise to be 
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good and not muss you up. You needn’t 
worry about anything, if you are worrying. 
If you want references about Bill Smith, 
we'll phone Fire House 89 and you can do 
the talking.” 

“ Your face is reference enough for me,” 
she said. 

They arose and shouldered their way out. 
Rather, Bill shouldered, and she followed 
in his broad wake. 

Waiting for the steamer in the cool and 
spice-perfumed pier, they became better 
acquainted. Bill told her freely about 
himself, explaining that he was drawing one 
hundred and thirty dollars a month from 
the fire department, and drove three of the 
finest grays in all New York. He lived 
with his sister and mother, and he admitted 
that if he knew a nice girl—the right kind, 
mind you—he wouldn’t hesitate a minute 
before leaping into matrimony. 

He talked of his calling, and confessed 
to being one of the department’s best 
athletes. He had run a hundred yards in 
ten seconds. He had won the prize for 
having kept his horses in the most perfect 
trim; and so on, et cetera, until she came 
to know the real Bill Smith very well in- 
deed. 

Then the steamer crawled to the pier, 
and they boarded it for Coney Island. 


II 


Turee hours later, an excited and breath- 
less young woman clung to the arm of Bill 
Smith and admitted to him that she had 
never in her life passed through so many 
diverting and astonishing experiences. It 
was apparent that Bill was no feeble ama- 
teur in Coney Islanding. They had 
whizzed dizzily through the air in flying 
baskets, dashed down precipices into min- 
iature oceans, ridden upon the back of ele- 
phants and camels, and had their fortunes 
told. They had partaken of ice-cream 
soda, fried wienerwurst, and pop-corn. 

She had eaten foods that must have 
caused her digestive tract the utmost 
amazement, and all with a gay cheerfulness 
and supreme enjoyment that delighted 
Bill. He had never seen a girl so thor- 
oughly enjoy herself, and she had not said 
“no ” once to a single suggestion from him. 

If he had announced that the next thing 
would be a ride in the fire-box of a loco- 
motive, she would probably have assented, 
trusting all to Bill. As the afternoon wore 
on, and she came to know Bill better and 

















better, it was her judgment that any girl 
could trust Bill. 

After they had bumped the bumps, rid- 
den the Rocky Road to Dublin, mounted 
the flying horses, climbed the jiggly stair- 
way, whereon it was necessary to save her 
from falling by grasping her firmly about 

the shoulders -— after they had done all 
these things and all the others that make 

Coney Island what it is, they set their 
steps toward home. An ordinary, plebeian 
railway-train carried them back to the land 
of commonplaces and sad actuality. 

“ You have not asked what my name is,” 
she said, half-way back to New York. 

“ That,” Bill replied, “ doesn’t mean that 
I don’t want to know. It means that when 
you’re ready to tell me, I’m here to listen. 
I’m a wise young man, kid. I knew a long 
time ago that you were different from any 
girl I ever knew before, and I’ve tried to 
live up to the new game. There were lots 
of places in Coney where we didn’t go, and 
why? Because I thought you might—well, 
that you might not care for them. Noth- 
ing was too good for you, kid. Even down 
to the hot dogs—I mean the frankfurters. 
Ordinary girls would have got ordinary 
frankfurters, but not you. We had im- 
ported stuff. Anything you wanted to-day 
you could have had by just saying the 
word; and while we’ve been jollying around 
doing all these foolish stunts, I’ve been 
thinking a lot of solemn thoughts in the 
back of my head.” 

“ About what?” 

“You,” he said directly. 

She flushed ever so slightly. 

“ What about me?” she asked, knowing 
what he would say, for it was written 
upon his boyish face, bronzed and red as 
it was. 

“ T might as well get it off my chest now,” 
he went on, “ because I may never have 
another chance. As I said, you’re different. 
If you weren’t different, I wouldn’t be say- 
ing this. I’ve been saving up what I’m going 
to say now for about six thousand years, 
waiting for the day to come when I’d meet 
you. And now it’s come. I want you!” 

He paused. She was staring out of the 
car window, with her chin supported by 
her palm. Bill very deliberately and gen- 
tly turned her face toward him. 

“ Ever since I passed you the sugar in 
the restaurant at noon to-day I’ve felt the 
same way. I want you to marry me. Wait 
—now wait. Don’t say a word. You’d 
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only tell me that this is pretty quick work 
for a fireman, but remember that firemen 
have to work quick. If they don’t—they 
may never tackle another job. I don’t 
want you to make up your mind and an- 
swer me now. I’m as reasonable as any- 
body. Take all the time you want. Take 
till to-morrow!” 

“You don’t know a single thing about 
me,” she protested. 

“ Don’t I ?” Bill replied so emphatically 
that a nervous old lady three seats ahead 
turned and stared. “I know all about 
you I ever need to know. If I started in 
to tell what I think about you, we’d have 
to make the motorman take this train to 
Chicago instead of New York. It’s pretty 
hard to tell about some kinds of girls; but 
about another kind, any man with an ounce 
of brains knows that he couldn’t make any 
mistake. As for me, I’m plain Bill Smith, 
driver of the engine in Fire House 80. 
You don’t know much about me, but there’s 
nothing I’m ashamed to tell, and that’s go- 
ing pretty good these days.” 

“ You'll give me till to-morrow to make 
my decision?” she asked, smiling. 

“ To-morrow night at six,” Bill went on 
firmly. “ You meet me in front of the 
Herald Building. Think it all over, and have 
the answer ready. I'll be waiting for you 
there on the stroke of six. Will you do it?” 

“ T’'ll make my decision between now and 
six to-morrow night,” she said slowly. 

Their train rumbled over the Brooklyn 
Bridge and down the long incline into the 
shed on the New York side. Bill and his 
companion followed the crowd of tired 
pleasure-goers. Coming down the final 
flight she said: 

“T am going to leave you here. You 
won’t mind, will you?” 

“No,” Bill answered. “ The truth is, 
much as I’d like to take you home, I can’t 
do it. My afternoon off is coming to an 
end, and I’m due back at the fire-house. 
Tom and Pete and Rory won’t eat their 
bran mash right unless I’m around to ’tend 
to them, and my time’s up in half an hour. 
You'll forgive me that, won’t you?” 

“ T will,” she said. 

They shook hands after the manner of 
two people who understand and like each 
other thoroughly—two friends whose minds 
are open books to each other. She walked 
a little way, and Bill turned to the north. . 

Presently a taxicab halted at the curb, 
and she raised an imperious hand. A 
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moment later she was inside, and the cab 
was dodging through the thick traffic. 


Ill 


On Seventieth Street, a few doors east 
of Central Park, an elderly lady with very 
white hair, accompanied by a young girl, 
ascended the steps of a handsome white 
stone house. On the top step they halted 
and turned to gaze at a taxicab that had 
just stopped below them. 

Out of it stepped a young lady in a blue- 
serge skirt and a white waist. She ran 
quickly up the steps. 

“ Hello, mother dear!” she said, kissing 
the elderly one. 

“ Where, in the name of goodness, have 
you been?” her mother demanded. 

“ Yes, where?” put in the younger one. 
“ We've telephoned half a dozen places. 
‘ What have you been daing? You may as 
well confess, Barbara, because we'll find 
out anyhow.” 

“T have been having the most splendid 
time of my whole life,” answered the 
daughter and sister, clapping her hands to- 
gether. “I have been high up above the 
world in the seventh heaven of delight. I 
have been where everybody is honest, and 
there is no affectation or sordidness or 
jealousy, and where nobody criticises or 


’ envies.” 


“Where were you, Barbara Living- 
stone?” her sister demanded inexorably. 

“What does it matter?” Barbara coun- 
tered. ‘‘ Contentment is solely a state of 
mind. Happiness is only an idea. There- 
fore, I have been spending the day in the 
land of Happy Contentment, which is 
bounded by neither earth nor water. Let 
us go into the house before people think 
you are scolding me!” 


At eight o’clock that evening Alexander 
Cartell, fiancé of Barbara Livingstone, tele- 
phoned to say that he was at her service. 
The Livingstone butler took the message 
and transmitted it to Miss Livingstone in 
her own room. 

“Tell him that I am indisposed,” Bar- 
bara said to the servant. “ Say to him that 
to-night — to-night I cannot see him or 
even talk to him. He will understand. 


Ask him to telephone to-morrow.” 

In a telephone-booth, far down-town, a 
somewhat disturbed young man of aristo- 
cratic mold replaced the receiver upon the 
instrument and walked out. 


He was rather 
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undersized, and his face was pale. He 
was dressed immaculately and in excellent 
taste. He carried a light stick. His spats 
were pearl-gray. Upon his forearm was a 
wrist-watch. 

This was Alexander Cartell, a young man 
of several inherited millions of dollars. 


IV 


THE summer has gone, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. The naked branches swing and 
creak in the parks, and winter broods over 
the metropolis. It is February now, and 
August lies withered between the leaves of 
the Book of Time. Barbara Livingstone 
and—but wait. 

On the night of the initial production 
of the new opera by the famous Italian 
maestro, New York’s beauty and wealth 
and manhood put itself into evening regalia 
and sent orders for the car to be around 
at half past eight, after an early dinner. A 
light snow had begun to fall about sun- 
down, and Broadway glittered underfoot 
like the highway to heaven. A thousand 
motor-cars slipped along the pavements, 
converging at Broadway and Forty-second 
Street and turning slowly to the south. 

The famous thoroughfare blazed and 
rang with the shouts of chauffeurs, traffic 
policemen, and vendors of the opera score. 
Women dressed in silks and satins clung to 
their escorts, and men in silk hats and eve- 
ning clothes wormed their way through the 
ever-growing throngs. It was the familiar 
spectacle of an opening night at the opera. 

At times it was impossible to cross the 
street, and for minutes the distracted traffic 
policemen disappeared utterly amid the 
stream of motors. Even the car-tracks 
were blocked, and the cars crept along at 
a snail’s pace. Motors coming from the 
cross streets were forced to halt until their 
line extended for blocks into the less bril- 
liantly lighted districts behind them. 

A great purple limousine, with a liveried 
chauffeur, crept softly along at the head of 
a line until it reached Forty-First Street, 
where it halted behind the upraised arm of 
blue. Slowly, the waiting line in the cross 
street moved ahead. 

The interior of the limousine was lighted 
by electric lamps. The upholstery was 
gray, with silken ropes dangling and tas- 
sels nodding against the heavy glass. It 
reminded one of a coffin. 

At one side of the car, lounging in the 
cushions, was Alexander Cartell, whiter un- 














der the lights than ever. Opposite him, 
her arm supported by a padded loop, sat 
his wife—once Barbara Livingstone. 

She was as beautiful as in the summer- 
time. Her cheeks were not as rosy, per- 
haps, and there was an expression of 
resignation that had been missing six 
months before. Her gown was costly and 
magnificent. Once or twice she glanced 
across at her husband, but he stared 
steadily out at the throng and muttered 
at the delay. 

Far off to the south there arose a faint, 
clear note, rising softly and then falling. 
The traffic policeman, standing before the 
big limousine, suddenly leaped into action. 
From the opposite side of the street another 
policeman hurried toward the first. 

Again the note soared to the wintry sky, 
and this time it was unmistakable and 
clear. It was the long, siren whistle of the 
fire apparatus. 

Then there happened that miracle which 
can only happen on Broadway. Like snow 
disappearing beneath the caress of red-hot 
iron, the jammed, clogged traffic swiftly 
melted apart, forming two solid lines, one 
on each side of the street, and leaving in the 
center a sharply-cut channel for the Jug- 
gernaut that was coming. Traffic officers 
snapped vibrant orders to lagging chauf- 
feurs, and in less time than it takes to tell 
it the way was clear. 

Near and nearer drew the bellowing voice 
of the siren. Those in the motors craned 
their necks, and pedestrians jimmied their 
way through crevices in order to see the 
spectacle. With the steam, smoke, and 
flame flowing out behind like a broad rib- 
bon, the engine came on, and all Broadway 
halted to watch it. 

Three great, plunging, gray horses gal- 
* loped at the top of their speed. The steam 
from the siren shot into the air with each 
pull of the cord. Red-hot coals dropped 
from the fire-box, carpeting the pavement 
for a brief instant with red diamonds. The 
huge monster of steel and brass and nickel 
swayed and swung from side to side as if 
it meant to topple into the throng and 
crush the feeble beings there. 

On the seat, bareheaded, with his sleeves 
rolled up to his armpits and the muscles 
standing out in ridges as he strained, 
swayed a tall figure. His head was un- 


covered, and his curly hair tossed in the 
gale made by the engine’s speed. His un- 
buttoned shirt fluttered back from his 
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chest, displaying the tensed muscles that 
rippled beneath his skin as his arms swung 
forward and back. His head was thrust 
out, and his powerful body gave easily to 
the swinging motion of the horses. 

It was Bill Smith. 

In his eyes blazed the fierce, earnest fire 
of a conqueror. Somewhere in the spaces 
ahead a battle was to be fought, and Bill 
Smith was leading the charge, careless of 
his own life, fearful only for the helpless 
ones whom he had so often seen behind fire- 
veiled windows. 

Perry on the deck of his burning ship; 
Nelson breaking the enemy’s line at Trafal- 
gar; Paul Jones at the battered rail of his 
flag-ship gazing with grim eyes and tight 
lips at the sinking foe; Ney at Waterloo, 
leading his men in glorious but futile 
charges upon the British squares—all these 
were no more heroic, determined, coura- 
geous men than the lurching Bill Smith, 
engine-driver of Fire House 89, as he thun- 
dered through the lane of shining motor- 
cars and carriages. 

Leaning forward in her seat, her lips 
parted and her breath coming in little gasps, 
Barbara Cartell saw him. For that brief, 
flashing instant, everything else in the 
world was blotted from her mind, and she 
was conscious only of the fierce, towering 
figure of Bill Smith, crashing through the 
night to answer the call of duty. 

Then the vision passed. The siren, 
shrieking its warning note, grew dimmer 
and dimmer, and the trail of steam and 
smoke melted into the air. The traffic 
police smoothed out the tangle, and the 
opera-bound motors crept ahead. 

Barbara Cartell sighed and closed her 
eyes as she sank back against the cushion. 
When she opened them it was to gaze 
curiously toward her husband, who had 
not moved during the uproar. 

The dead, languid air about him struck 
her like a blow in the face. After that 
one great, glorious moment his insipid 
frailty and his very presence seemed an 
insult. His left hand rested upon his knee, 
and the dainty gold wrist-watch on it sud- 
denly seemed to her the personification of 
all that he was and all that he represented 
—idleness, weakness, timidity, inherited 
wealth, personal inefficiency. 

She closed her eyes again as the lim- 
ousine started. 

“ Had I only,” she whispered to herself, 
“ had I only been fit to marry Bill Smith!” 
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WHEN PHYLLIS WALKS WITH ME 


HEN Phyllis walks with me, the skies 
expand ; 
The wind blows sweeter from a brighter sea; 
The fluttering leaves lisp gentler; near at hand 
Is all my heaven, when Phyllis walks with me. 


When Phyllis walks with me, I am in tune 
With highest, holiest airs; I hold the key 
That opes the gods’ strong gates; I am immune 

From direst wrath, revenge, or penalty. 


What matter if to-morrow my good star 
Go down in ebon gloom? To-day my fee 

Is vaster than the stars. What fate can bar 
My path? For now my Phyllis walks with me! 


There is a cold abroad, a murk ahead, 
White, frigid flakes fieck path and rock and tree; 
But warmth shines from her eyes, on fancy fed. 
What matters cold when Phyllis walks with me? 


In those sweet, liquid eyes that flash and glow 
I see the gleaming of a soul, I see 
A purity that shames the whirling snow 
That flies and hides while Phyllis walks with me, 


Those fairy feet that keep light step with mine! 
Would they might tread the Far Trail, fleet and 
free, 
Thus on and ever on to realms divine, 
That seem at hand when Phyllis walks with me! 
Bailey Millard 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
N°? time-clock I shall punch this morn, 
For ’tis a holiday, 


And I may do just as I please— 
Hooray! Hooray! 


Oh, I can lie abed till ten, 
Then a big breakfast gorge, 
And leisurely my paper read— 
Thank George! Thank George! 


All afternoon I'll stroll around 
And mark the city’s growth, 

Or see a “ movie "—or perhaps 
Do both—do both! 
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Oh, I am glad, you bet your boots, 
Our country had a dad, 

And im fit way I mean to show 
How glad—how glad! 


Not once throughout this livelong day 
I'll tell or act a lie; 
At least I’ve formed a firm resolve 
To try—to try! 
W. Y. Sheppard 


MABEL’S COLLAR 


M* Mabel is a modish miss; 
Dress is her ruling passion, 
And what she wears is sure to be 
The dernier cri of fashion. 
Her turban is the tiniest 
A lady ever sported, 
Her skirt the very shortest that 
A zephyr ever courted. 


Her collar covers up her chin 
With edges soft and furry; 
And so, alas, my days and nights 
Are full of wo and worry; 
For every time I try to kiss 
The ruby lips of Mabel, 
I only get a mouthful of 
Expensive fox or sable! 
Minna Irving 


THE UNIMPRESSED 


FoR hours and hours he practised in the carriage- 

house and shed, 

Turning handsprings and somersaults, and stand- 
ing on his head, 

Just to display, when she was near, the products 
of his art. 

She murmured, audibly and clear: “My, don’t 
boys think they’re smart!” 


For weeks and weeks he practised with his col- 
lege football squad, 

That she might witness his renown and prettily 
applaud. 

She said she thought that, on the whole, the game 
was rather rough; 

“And is it necessary, Jack, for you to look so 
tough ?” 

















For years and years he practised, seeking after 
legal fame, 

Because the name she shared with him must be 
an honored name; 

She told her honorable judge she thought it very 
funny 

He should be called successful, when he made so 
little money ! 

Edna A. Collamore 


TO SLEIGH-RIDING ROMEOS 
HEN you've tucked the dainty creature 
Snugly in the robes of fur, 
Spring that speech you wish to feature, 
If you would be sure of her; 
For there’s nothing like the sleigh-bells 
And the moonlight on the snow 
To convince your Pearls and Maybelles 
That you are a steady beau. 


When her eyes begin to filter, 
And her nose gets good and red, 
And her heart seems out of kilter 
After all that you have said, 
Then just trust the reins to Cupid— 
He’s been driving all his life !— 
And hold both her hands, you stupid! 
That’s the way I won my wife! 
Frank M. Williams 


THE INTERVAL 


HE fads for which she cared a lot 
No longer Margaret pursues. 

Society concerns her not; 

The suffrage question she eschews. 
From fashion’s thraldom now she’s free, 

Content its mandates to ignore, 
And what the latest dance may be 

She does not care a tittle for. 


It is not that she’s full of hate 
Or e’en dislike for things like these; 
’Tis not that she’s not up to date, 
Or thinks them mere frivolities. 
Not that—she says it with a smile— 
Such things she is indifferent to; 
But they have got to wait the while 
Her babe’s first teeth are coming through! 
Nathan M. Levy 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Paris, just before the war, 

I shopped for frocks and hats galore. 
While wandering through the Bon Marché, 
*Twas joy to hear the shop-girls say: 
“Voila! You need no further seek! 

Ceci, madame, est vraiment chic!” 
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To-day in Stacy’s crowded aisle 

I shopped for frocks and hats awhile; 

The coy young person said to me, 

Just like those girls across the sea: 

“ Lady, you’d better take your pick— 

This here is something very chick!” 
Mary Sutherland Baker 





PHILOSOPHY 


a H, graybeard, do you not repine 
That all of love’s delights are o’er?” 
“Nay, much rejoicing now is mine, 
For I feel love’s regrets no more!” 
Harold Susman 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 


Ser Brown, “To stop the baby’s yell, 
Each night I ring the dinner-bell; 
But even then no rest I know, 
Because it makes the dog howl so!” 
Eugene C. Dolson 


TWO GREENIES 


T= species of the pavement views the genus 
from the soil, marching careful on the side- 
walk, and perspiring with the toil. He takes in 
the borrowed swagger and the ill-affected ease, 
and observes the pedal action and the fluctuating 
knees. He beholds the cut-glass stick-pin in the 
multicolored tie, and notes the trouser-bottoms 
are aspiring rather high. He observes the rubber 
collar with its notches and its glare, and anon the 
terraced fashion of the mother-shingled hair. The 
side-draft of the shoulders also meets his critic 
eye, and a trailing leather shoe-string, as the 
genus marches by. 

“A country swell,” he snickers, “and some 
pumpkins, too, I ween; but a greenhorn in the 
city—the most verdant kind of green!” 


This species from the pavement seeks for tissue- 
building toil and for nerve-recuperation with the 
genus of the soil. He essays to milk a Jersey 
with his talcum-scented hands, and forgets all 
city polish—for a Jersey ‘never stands. A dozen 
squealing porkers make a bid for barley mash, 
and manicured decorum gets another mighty 
smash. Old Dobbin must be harnessed, and the 
species, firm but pale, straps the breeching on 
his bosom and the bit behind his tail. The 
meadow hay is spoiling, and the species tries to 
stack, but performs a Delsarte tumble on his 
urban-polished back. 

“You may have some city breeding,” cries the 
genus, in alarm, “but you’re greener than the 
greenest. on a scientific farm!” 

Thus the genus and the species each is king in 
his own niche, but neither could with comfort 
take the other fellow’s pitch! 

J. Edward Tufft 











MILITARY ORDERS 
AND DECORATIONS 





DECORATION OF A CHEVALIER 
OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC 


ILITARY orders and 
M badges are at least as 

old as the Crusades, 
but the purely honorary decora- 
tion of to-day is of comparative- 
ly recent origin. 

Napoleon is the man who 
made it popular. In all that 
breeds and makes and conducts 
war for war’s sake, or for any 
other purpose, the wonderful 
Corsican is still the greatest 
magician in history. He not 
only knew how to raise funds, 
how to administer a govern- 
ment, how to weld peasants into 
polished fighting corps, how to 
trap, elude, inveigle, and strike, 
but he was such a master of psychology 
that he could fill men with the fervor of 
fanatics to gain the reward of a little metal 
cross and a bit of silk ribbon. His soldiers 
performed heroic deeds with nothing before 
their eyes but the vision of a short, stoutish, 
pale-faced man in a green coat pinning on 
their uniforms the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. : 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to 
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American Numismatic Society. 


by 
Howard C. Felton 


In every military nation 
there is at least one dec- 
oration to encourage men 
to go out to battle for 
their country as Napo- 
leon urged his brother 
Jéréme to fight—"‘like a 
young, soldier who longs 
for fame and glory.” 





PRUSSIAN 
CROSS, GIVEN BY THE 
KAISER TO SOLDIERS 
OF THE PRESENT WAR 





“ FOR VALOUR "—THE VICTORIA 
CROSS, MOST HIGHLY PRIZED 
OF ALL BRITISH DECORATIONS 


Napoleon’s inward attitude to- 
ward that famous decoration, it 
should be dispelled by the fact 
that he conferred it on a wealthy 
manufacturer of wall-paper, on 
the ground that this man was 
beating the English in one di- 
rection just as much as he, Na- 
poleon, was beating them in an- 
other. History does not record 
how much this plutocrat there- 
after subscribed to Napoleon’s 
loans. 

The first military orders of 
which we have any record were 
the Knights of the Temple and 
the Knights of St. John. These 
were both military and monas- 
tic, and they were organized for the defense 
of the Holy Land after the First Crusade. 

The gallant Roland and his eleven com- 
rades, who wrought wonders of battle 
prowess for Charlemagne, were legencary 
as an order if not as individual heroes. It 
is also a sad fact that, so far as historians 
can discover, there was never any Order 
of the Round Table. But the early orders 
of fighting monks grew and thrived to such 
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an extent that they became a menace to the kings of Europe. 


Then they were earnestly suppressed. 


Some centuries later, kings and emperors took up the idea of 
forming among their high liegemen orders which should bind them 
The purpose quickly died, but 
the form remained, and prevails to this day in such organizations 
It also obtains in more gorgeous 


to some sort of unity and service. 


as the Knights of the Bath. 


orders, such as kings and princes confer upon each other. 
saves them the trouble of thinking up novel and costly presents 
for kinsmen and dignitaries and others who have a claim to 


recognition at their hands. 

Following Napoleon’s successful experi- 
ment in a purely honorary order of a dem- 
ocratic kind, the rulers of other countries 
took up his idea, until to-day there is 
scarcely a nation that has not some special 
medal or medals to confer for service, civil 
or military. In this article there is space 
to deal only briefly with the more important 
decorations of a military character. 

It is true that the Legion of Honor does 
not strictly belong 
to this class. In the 
past half-century the 
cross of that order 
has been conferred 
in so many different 
directions and, in 

.some cases, for so 
slight a service, that 
it has lost its glorious 
halo for soldiers. Ac- 


THE UNITED STATES MEDAL 
OF HONOR—THE NEW DE- 
SIGN, ADOPTED IN 1904 


THE UNITED STATES MEDAL OF 
HONOR-—DESIGN USED 
FOR THE NAVY 


MILITARY ORDERS AND DECORATIONS 


THE UNITED STATES MEDAL 
OF HONER, WITH RIBBON 





This 


THE UNITED STATES MEDAL 
OF HONOR—THE ORIGINAL 
DESIGN (1862) 


cording to most 
recent reports, the 
Médaille Militaire, 
created by Napo- 
leon III, is held in 
higher esteem by 
the fighting men 
of France. 

A Frenchman who 
was explaining this 
situation to the 
writer told a little 
story by way of 
illustration. A Parisian, meeting a 
friend after a long absence, remarked 
upon the little ribbon on his coat lapel. 

“ Ah, I see you have the legion!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ What did you do for it?” 
“Well,” replied the honored one, “I 
walked about twenty miles. I had to 
see nearly every minister in the govern- 
ment before they would give it to me!” 

The Médaille Militaire is given, as a 

rule, only to privates and non-commis- 


ADOPTED IN 1896 


sioned officers who perform a deed of conspicuous courage. 
Commissioned officers from colonel down are not eligible 
under any circumstances. 
decoration only after a career of remarkable success and 
brilliance, in which they have displayed personal courage 
and rare talent for leadership. 

From all this it will be seen why to the Frenchman the 
Médaille Militaire is as the Victoria Cross to the Briton, or 
the Medal of Honor to the American soldier. 


General officers may receive this 
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There is plenty 
of information in 
this country on 
these historic for- 
eign decorations. 
Every American 
knows how hard it 
is to win the fa- 
mous Victoria 
Cross, but it is re- 

markable how 

little is known of 
our own Medal 
of Honor — or 

Medal of Con- 
gress—which is by 
far the rarest and 
hardest to win 
THE MILITARY CROSS(I915), of all. 

A NEW Sarcae penal Compared with 

TION FOR GOOD SERVICE e . 

IN’ THE FIELD this decoration, the 
celebrated 

Iron Cross and the Legion of Honor 
are as plentiful and accessible 
as wild blackberries. No ruler 
or general can secure it for 
himself or for a protégé. 
The candidate’s claim must 
rest on a deed so outstand- 
ing and remarkable as to win 
the admiration and vote of the 
Congress of the United States. 

A man may win great battles; 
he may rescue wounded comrades 
under fire; he may hold a position 
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SPANISH MILI- 
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clearly “ beyond the 
call of duty.” 

It is this last 
provision which 
makes the Medal 
of Honor unique. 
It is taken for 
granted that the 
American _ soldier 
will behave with 
conspicuous gal- 
lantry at any and 
all times when his 
duty calls him. It 
is only when he 
seeks out some 
perilous and note- 
worthy adventure 
which any brave CROSS OF THE DISTIN- 
and conscientious ¢u'suED seavice ONDER 
soldier might re- TIALS OF EDWARD VII 
fuse without 
reproach or rebuke, that he becomes 
a candidate for the highest— 
and only—military decoration 
of the republic. 

The Victoria Cross is 
much the same, save that 
a man may win it in the 
performance of his duty. It is 
open to all soldiers, officers or 
otherwise, but an officer has a 
tougher job to win it than a man 
in the ranks. It is given for one 
thing and one thing only — the 





OF THE 


against overwhelming odds, and TA®Y ORDER sheer, clear personal valor of the 
saveacam- “ MS, individual 
paign; and IN 1864 man that 


yet none of 

these deeds of valor 
would make him 
eligible. 

There are three 
points at which he 
and his deed must 
pass the acid test 
before the Medal 
of Honor can be 
conferred. First, 
he must have dis- 
tinguished himself 
“conspicuously by 
gallantry and in- 
trepidity.” Second, 
he must have risked 
his life. Third, and 
most important, the 
act must have been 


, 


THE MEDAILLE MILITAIRE, 
MOST HIGHLY PRIZED OF 
FRENCH ARMY MEDALS 


burns like a 
flame in the face 
of death. 

The high moral 
courage that can 
plan triumph while 
disaster is closing 
in, the coolness that 
saves regiments, the 
brave decision that 
wins battles—none 
of these give a man 
the right to wear 
the little bronze 
cross on his breast. 
It is won only by 
some deed wherein 
his courage as an 
individual soldier is 
conspicuous. 





CROSS OF THE ORDER OF 
THE CROWN OF ITALY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1868 
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A general whose courage has saved 
any army does not get the V.C. A 
corporal whose courage has saved a 
wounded private may do so. It is a 
true badge of heroism. Intrinsically, 
it is worth about nine cents in 
American money. 

As may be gathered from its name, 
the Victoria Cross was established by 
Queen Victoria—in 1856, to reward 
the personal heroism of Britain’s 
soldiers in the Crimean War—there 
being very little else in that war to 
call fora reward. The crosses were— 
and are still—cast from bronze can- 
non captured at Sebastopol. 

The badge is a Maltese cross, an 
inch and a half in diameter. The 
design, which was worked out by the 
prince consort, is a crown surmounted 
by a crowned and fierce-looking lion, 
and it bears the simple inscription, 
“ For Valour.” 

There is probably no metal in the 
world so jealously guarded as the 
bronze of those Sebastopol cannon. 
In the threescore years before the 
outbreak of the present war, only 
five hundred and eleven crosses were 
given. One hundred and eleven were 
won during the Crimean War. In 
the Indian Mutiny, one hundred and 









CROSS OF THE STAR OF CROSS OF THE BULGARIAN 
RUMANIA, THE RUMANIAN 


MILITARY DECORATION 


ORDER OF MERIT, FOUNDED 
IN 1891 





CROSS OF THE ORDER OF THE 
REDEEMER (GREECE), 
FOUNDED IN 1829 


CROSS OF THE ORDER OF 
DANILO (MONTENEGRO), 
FOUNDED IN 1855 





man in the ranks. The charge 
of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
klava is justly celebrated as 


eighty-two soldiers of the em- 
pire were deemed worthy of the 
honor. Seventy-eight crosses 





were awarded in the Boer War, 
and the others in the little one- 
ring wars which Britain has 
had to fight in all parts of the 
world. 

The business of war is kill- 
ing, and it is a singular paradox 
that the V. C. has been won at 
least as often for saving life as 
for destroying the enemy. It 
has also happened that the 
blunder of a commander has 
been the opportunity of the 





CROSS OF THE ORDER OF 
TAKOVO, THE SERBIAN 
MILITARY DECORATION 


one of the most unsound mil- 
itary operations ever under- 
taken, but seven of the sur- 
vivors of that gallant and terri- 
ble business had the badge of 
valor pinned on their tunics. 
Only one of these was a com- 
missioned officer. As “ they 
rode back,” this lieutenant 
learned that a sergeant, who 
was badly mounted, had fallen 
behind, and was in the hands 
of the Cossacks. The officer 
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at once galloped 
back into the 
Russian army, and 
cut. his way in 
and out of the 
band of Cossacks 
who had captured 
the sergeant. 
When he came 
out, he had the 
CROSS OF THE ORDER OF sergeant with him. 
ST So NEVSKI From a military 
(RUSSIA), FOUNDED ~ : 
IN 1722 standpoint _ this 
operation was 
even more inexcusable than the original 
charge. There were six hundred of them, 
at any rate, in the first instance; and 
the spectacle of six hundred men 
charging an army is not quite 
as ridiculous as one man essay- 
ing the same feat. 

The life of a single soldier 
especially a man in the 
ranks, is not worth very 
much in a great war. Fre- 
quently a bit of ground scarce- 
ly large enough for a football 
game is considered cheaply 
purchased at a cost of thousands 
of these. But it is in saving the 
life of one of these men that the 
commissioned officer seems most 
likely to win the V. C. 

Several surgeons have gained the cross 
by their bravery in tending and rescuing 
wounded men un- 
der fire. A com- 
mon soldier re- 
ceived it for 
throwing a live 
shell out of a 
trench at Inker- 
man, and a sailor 
for throwing one 
overboard at the 
bombardment of 
Alexandria. A 
young man named 
Davis Lucas per- 
formed the same 
feat in the Anglo- 
French attack on 
the Russian for- 
tress of Bomer- 
sund in the Baltic. 
He got the V. C. 
and died a rear- 
admiral. He was 





BADGE OF THE AUSTRIAN 
ORDER OF THE IRON 
CROWN, FOUNDED 
IN 1816 









STAR OF THE CHI- 
NESE ORDER OF 
THE DOUBLE 
DRAGON 
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the first man to 
win it, but owing 
to a question of 
precedence in 
rank he was the 
fourth to receive 
it from the hands 
of Queen Victoria. 

Rarely has there 
been more than 
one cross in one STAR OF THE PORTUGUESE 
fenily. This “= Se ee 
makes the record DATES FROM 1459 
of the doughty 
Goughs remarkable. Two brothers and a 
son, all army officers, won the coveted 
honor. General E. H. Sartorius and 
his brother, Colonel R. W. Sartorius, 
are another example. 

But the late Lord Roberts 
enjoyed a distinction which 
will probably never fall to 
another hero. In rare in- 
stances, where a holder of 
the Victoria Cross performs 
another deed of astonishing 
hardihood, he _ receives’ the 
right to add a clasp to his 
cross, but Lord Roberts wore two 
crosses. 

One of them he won himself 
in the Indian Mutiny. The 
other was won by his only son 
at the battle of Colenso, in 1899. Young 
Roberts led a party of volunteers to bring 
in some _  aban- 
doned guns under 
a terrible fire 
from the Boers. 
He brought two of 
the guns back, but 
died a few min- 
utes later. Before 
he died he was 
nominated for the 
V. C., and when 
Queen Victoria 
handed the cross 
to his father she 
begged him to 
wear it in addi- 
tion to his own. 

Numerous Vic- 
toria Crosses have 
been given in this 
war, perhaps the ®ADGE OF THE ORDER OF 
most notable in- THE COLDEN KITE, A 


rs JAPANESE MILITARY 
stance being that DECORATION 
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OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF THE BAVARIAN 
MEDAL FOR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS’ 
MILITARY SERVICE 







of Corporal O’Leary, who killed 
seven or eight Germans, took several 
prisoners, and captured a_ trench 
single-handed. There have also been 
still more numerous awards of the 
Military Cross, a newly instituted 
CROSS OF THE ORDER OF decoration for brilliant work in the CROSS OF THE ORDER OF 








DANEBROG (DENMARK), me ° LEOPOLD (BELGIUM), 
eunte Gates field, and of the Distinguished petunia tas 
FROM I219 Servia Order. 1832 


The Iron Cross of Prussia was 
established by Frederick William III in 1813, during the war of liberation against Na- 
poleon. That was a year of heroic sacrifice when the Germans were throwing off the 
yoke of the Corsican conqueror. Some of the women of Prussia sent their wedding- 
rings to the war-chest, saying that they would wear iron rings until the hated despot 
was driven from German soil. This—at least, so the tale goes—gave the Prussian king 
the idea of the Iron Cross. _It is a small cross of black iron with a silver border, and 
is suspended from a ribbon of black 
with white stripes. The cross of the 
second class is the one commonly 
given, the first class being reserved for 
soldiers who perform some striking 
deed of heroism after receiving the 
ordinary cross. The order was re- 
vived in 1870 by the founder of the 
German Empire, and in the present 
conflict by his grandson. In 1870 
nearly fifty thousand crosses were 
given during the seven months’ cam- 
paign. Before this war was a year 
old the Kaiser is said to have con- 
ferred at least half a million of them. 

These are the most famous of the 
insignia that reward valor; but in 
every military nation there is at 
least one decoration to encourage men 
to go out to battle for their coun- 


CROSS OF THE ORDER OF trv as Napoleon urged his brother CROSS OF THE ORDER OF 
CHARLES FREDERICK , THE CROWN (WORT- 


(BADEN), FOUNDED Jéréme to fight— “like a young TEMBERG), FOUNDED 
IN 1807 soldier who longs for fame and glory.” IN 1817 
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By N. L. Drew 


N an article on “ Summer Playgrounds,” 
| published in this magazine last June, 
brief mention was made of the wild 
and lovely district about Colorado Springs 
and Manitou, of which Pike’s Peak and 
the Garden of the Gods are the most 
famous natural wonders. A new and 
remarkable feature has recently been add- 
ed to the attractions of this fine mountain 
region by the virtual completion of the 
Pike’s Peak Auto Highway, the highest 
motor road in the world. 

The new highway is notable as a piece 
of road-engineering, unique for its climb to 
a point more than fourteen thousand feet 
above sea-level, and wonderful for the 
magnificence of its scenery. As it winds 
up the precipitous northern side of the 
mountain its every mile is full of scenic 
interest, and its summit commands a wider 
prospect than any other spot that can be 
reached by an automobile. 

Long has Colorado Springs dreamed of 
such a road. Many efforts were made to 
have it built, but, owing to the tremendous 
obstacles its construction presented, all 
were failures until the project was taken 
up, about two years ago, by Eugene A. 
Sunderlin, a railway executive who at one 
time had the distinction of being the 
youngest railroad president in America. 


Consultations were had with city, coun- 
ty, and State authorities, which resulted 
in a petition being made to the United 
States Forest Service for a permit for a 
toll road through the Pike National Forest 
Reserve. Finding public sentiment unani- 
mously favorable, the government officials 
granted the permit without delay. Pledges 
of financial support were secured from 
several public-spirited citizens, and in May 
of last year the actual construction was 
begun under Mr. Sunderlin’s personal di- 
rection. 

What sort of a road has this builder 
built? At its narrowest it is wide enough 
for two cars to pass safely; in many parts 
three and even four machines may meet or 
go abreast. Wide pullouts are provided 
at the more interesting points, for rest and 
an uninterrupted view of the splendid 
scenery. The grade has been held to an 
average of six per cent, with a maximum 
of ten per cent, so that any machine can 
climb it with comparative ease. 

The surface of the road consists almost 
wholly of a disintegrated granite forma- 
tion, which is exceptionally easy on tires. 
Any one may drive his own machine to 
the summit, and, in addition, a fleet of 
automobiles has been provided to carry 
tourists from Colorado Springs and Mani- 
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tou. The round trip can be made in five 
hours. 

The route from Colorado Springs is by 
way of the Garden of the Gods to Manitou; 
thence up the historic Ute Pass to Cascade, 
twelve miles west of Colorado Springs, 
the starting-point of the Pike’s Peak 
Highway. From here the eighteen-mile 
motor-trip to the summit—14,109 feet 
above sea-level—has a perpendicular rise 
of 6,604 feet. 
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in the fourteenth mile, at an elevation of 
thirteen thousand feet; but so easy has 
been the rise that he scarcely realizes that 
he has motored to the very roof of the 
continent. 

What a magnificent vision greets the 
eye! For three hundred miles, south, west, 
and north, run giant ranges and peaks 
of the Rockies, mantled with eternal snow. 
Eastward the billowy plain rolls off into 
limitless distance. Mile upon mile of the 





























THE PIKE'S PEAK AUTO HIGHWAY AT OBSERVATION POINT, EIGHT THOUSAND FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 
OVERLOOKING THE FOREST-CLAD VALLEY OF CASCADE CREEK 


The first and second miles wind up the 
forested side of Cascade Mountain to 
Observation Point. Thence the road fol- 
lows Cascade Creek through picturesque 
scenes to Crystal Creek, and on to its 
headwaters, in the seventh and eighth 
miles. Glen Cove is reached by skirting 
the front range, where contact is made 
with the granite walls of the great peak 
itself. 

Just beyond Glen Cove the tourist rises 
above the timber-line, and here begins 
the ascent of the mountain’s rocky cliff. 
Up and up he goes in ten great swings, 
reaching the crest of the Rampart Range 


highway winds gracefully up through the 
National Forest, whose towering pines, 
from this altitude, seem but as blades of 
grass. Colorado Springs lies far below, 
like a checker-board on the edge of the 
eastern plain, while on the west the trav- 
eler looks down on the Cripple Creek 
mining district. Scattered here and there, 
like dots in the blackness of the forest, he 
sees a tiny lake, a speck of a farm, or a 
mountain town. 

The highway now follows the backbone 
of the ridge, on nearly level grades, to 
the seventeenth mile, where it makes its 
final climb to the rock-strewn summit. 
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T was a remark made by Baxter, the 
| big American, that brought the story. 
Baxter, with O’Neill, the captain of 
the Maori Belle, Lawrence, the supercargo 
of the same vessel, and Hulbertson, lay on 
the sandy beach of Yaon and talked. It 
was a moonlit night. Away to the right 
the cliffs rose up nearly perpendicular, and 
upon the very edge of the wall of rock 
clustered the palm-thatched huts of the 
natives. 

Hulbertson’s little coral-limed shack was 
close to the shore, not more than twenty 
feet from the spot where the four men lay. 
The soft light from the slush lamp came 
through the open door and fell upon the 
gray-headed beach-comber as he reclined 
upon the sand. 

Baxter had spoken of the loneliness that 
was upon the island. He had rounded off 
his remarks by putting a question to Hul- 
bertson, who was known from Flinders 
Reef to the Paumotus by the somewhat 
ironic title of “ the Marquis of Yaon.” 

“ How can you stand it, Hulbertson?” 
asked Baxter. ‘ Why, this loneliness is 
like a cold hand that chills one. It would 
drive me crazy!” 

““T have become used to it,” said the 
beach-comber. “ I have been here nineteen 
years.” 

A native woman, carrying a bottle of 
whisky and four chipped cups, came from 
the little shack. She was a woman of mid- 
dle age, yet there was a suppleness about 
her that gave her a look of surprising 
youthfulness. She had much natural charm, 
and she moved gracefully. 





Hulbertson looked up at her, made a 
signal with his hand, and she brought the 


whisky-bottle to his side. Again he made 
signs with his fingers; the woman went 
quickly back to the house and returned 
with two young coconuts, the tops of which 
had been neatly chopped off. 

After Hulbertson had put whisky in the 
four cups, she filled them with the liquid 
from the coconuts; then she looked at the 
man in the questioning, strained way in 
which a person unable to hear leoks when 
expecting an order. Again Hulbertson 
signaled to her, and with a little curtsy to 
the other men, she returned slowly to the 
shack. 

The woman was the beach-comber’s na- 
tive wife. She had been deaf from child- 
hood. She adored Hulbertson, who was a 
man so much out of the common that an 
observer could easily see why the title of 
Marquis of Yaon had been conferred upon 
him. He had a fine-shaped head with par- 
ticularly good features. The nose was 
splendid; the eyes—deep-set, flashing, blue 
eyes—were possessed of much intelligence; 
the mouth was firm and handsome. The 
beach-comber’s hands were so attractive 
that Baxter stared at them when Hulbert- 
son handed round the drinks. 

The four lifted their cups and drank in 
silence. Then the beach-comber spoke. 

“T had been here just two years when 
you made your first cali, O’Neill,” he said. 

“ Yes, I remember well the first day I 
put into Yaon,” said the captain of the 
Maori Belle. ‘“ That was seventeen. years 
ago.” 
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“So you have camped here nineteen 
years!” said Baxter. “ Nineteen years on 
an island that a man can walk around in 
half a day!” 

There was silence after Baxter spoke. 
The three watched Hulbertson. He was 
not the ordinary beach-comber. He had 
not degenerated into a rum-drinking sot, 
although he was tied up to a native wife. 
He was always clean and presentable, and, 
wonderful to relate, he shaved daily. 

Suddenly the beach-comber turned upon 
Baxter and spoke. 

“Would you like to know why I am 
here?” he asked in a quiet voice. “ Would 
you?” 

“ Sure,” said the big American, lifting 
himself on his elbow. “I would like very 
much to hear the story.” 


II 


From the hut came the voice of Hulbert- 
son’s wife softly crooning a Tongan love- 
song. From the beach came the hiss of the 
little waves that flung themselves upon the 
sand, which shone milky-white in the moon- 
light. 

Hulbertson spoke. 

“ T came down here from Singapore,” he 
saiu, “ by way of Rabaul and the Carolines. 
I was tired of the big centers of the world, 
and had a mad longing for sand and surf, 
palm-trees and silence. It was a sort of 
spring longing, but in my case it had be- 
come chronic. Every normal man gets the 
longing when the sap goes up the trees, and 
I got it so infernally bad that it ate away 
the veneer of civilization and made me a 
savage. I hated my own kind. I hated 
crowds, cities, and I had to cut loose. 

‘“T got down here, and I liked it. Neena 
was the chief’s daughter. She liked me, 
I liked her, although she was deaf, and we 
were married. I had put the world and its 
worries out of my head, and I settled down 
to spend my days free from all cares. These 
little green patches were the Islands of the 
Blest to me. The song of the surf upon 
the beaches, the lullaby that the south 
wind sings to the palms, and the little pat- 
ter of the rain-drops on the thatched roof, 
were so many lariats that bound me to the 
place.” 

The beach-comber paused. He stood up, 
took a dozen strides along the sand, then 
returned to the spot where he had been 
sitting. The three listeners watched him 
as he took the short turn, and it was then 
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that the captain of the Maori Belle noticed 
how awkwardly Hulbertson moved. The 
beach-comber was of athletic build, yet he 
walked with a curious, disjointed motion of 
the knees which puzzled O’Neill. 

“T was here twelve months when a 
yacht sailed in and anchored out there be- 
yond the reef,” said Hulbertson, continuing 
his story. “I remember the dav well. It 
was a sunny day in spring, and I was lying 
on the top of the cliff, up there where the 
village is. Neena and I lived there then. 

“T sat watching the yacht. I knew that 
she was not a trading vessel. She was a 
pleasure yacht, and I didn’t view her ar- 
rival with any great enthusiasm. She sent 
ashore a boat manned by four sailors, and 
in the boat were two men in white. They 
asked a few questions of the natives on the 
beach, and I saw the boys pointing up to 
the top of the cliff, where I lived. You 
know the path leading up the face of the 
rock? Well, they started to climb it, and 
I wondered as I watched them. 

““ Neena came out and stood beside me 
as they clambered up that nearly perpendic- 
ular trail. She was watching them closely, 
and she turned and asked me a question. 

““* Who are they?’ she said. 

“*T don’t know,’ I answered. 

“*T am afraid of them,’ said Neena. 

“* Why?’ I asked. 

“* Because I think they have come to 
take you back,’ she said, ‘ Something tells 
me that they have.’ 

“ Now that was strange, when I tell you 
of what happened. Those two climbed up 
and up till they reached the top of the 
cliff. The boy who was acting as their 
guide pointed to me, and the two walked 
toward me. Neena had taken hold of one 
of my hands, and she was holding it tightly. 

‘““* Good day,’ I said. ‘ Do you want to 
see me?’ 

“ The older man of the two took off his 
cap and bowed. 

“* Tf your name is Hulbertson,’ he said. 

““* That is my name,’ I answered.” 

Again the beach-comber halted. The si- 
lence seemed to grow more intense. It 
irritated Lawrence so much that he tried 
to hurry the story-teller. 

“What did he say when you told him it 
was your name?” he asked. 

“What did he say?” repeated Hulbert- 
son slowly. “ He said something that jolted 
me hard. He said something that took me 
away from the palms and the beaches and 
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the blue surf, and I saw St. James’s Park, 
the Row, Piccadilly on a sunny morning, 
and the sweet-smelling uplands of Surrey. 
I saw England, my England! Those pic- 
tures, a million of them, came up within 
my brain like an overexposed photographic 
plate that has been dipped into a strong 
developing solution. 

“The elder of those two men stepped 
forward and bent himself nearly double. 

“*T salute you, Sir Hugh!’ he said. ‘I 
am very much pleased to be the first to tell 
you of your good fortune.’ 

“Tsn’t it strange how a man can be 
twisted around in a moment? Some un- 
expected happening will unloose a mad 
riot of feelings that he hasn’t been aware 
of. That’s what that man’s words did to 
me. I had been feeling contented, satisfied, 
but when he spoke a wild nostalgia sprang 
upon me. The longing burst out from 
some chamber in my brain, and I was 
crazed with a longing for home, for home! 

“TI knew what had happened when he 
called me by that title. When I sailed 
from Southampton two years before, there 
were three between me and that little prefix 
—three healthy people, and the most op- 
timistic money-lender in London would not 
have loaned me a sovereign on my chance 
of ever getting it. Stupidly I listened to 
what he told me. Fate had made a clearing 
up. Two of the three were drowned to- 
gether in the Solent, during the week of the 
regatta at Cowes; the third met a bull 
elephant in a temper somewhere out at the 
back of Nairobi, and his remains were un- 
recognizable. Those things happen now 
and then. 

“Tt was when the three were wiped out 
that they started to hunt for me. They 
traced me to Port Said, to Suez, on through 
Aden to Bombay, and from Bombay down 
to Colombo. They lost me there, but four 
months later they picked up my track at 
Rangoon, and followed me down through 
Banjermassin and Rabaul, till they located 
me at Yaon. The elder man was the fam- 
ily solicitor; the other was the captain of 
the yacht—my yacht!” 


III 


HuLBerRTSON lifted his voice when he 
cried out the words “ my yacht,” and the 
taunting echo was thrown back by the 
cliffs, It seemed as if the very rocks were 
amazed to hear the beach-comber of Yaon 
talking of his yacht. 
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“T needn’t tell you about our conversa- 
tion,” Hulbertson continued. “I needn’t 
tell you how much the estate was worth. 
There was a cozy place with shooting and 
hunting down in the Midlands, a town 
house near St. James’s Park, and the yacht; 
that was all—that and the title. Sir Hugh 
Hulbertson! Nice load for a beach-comber 
of Yaon, eh? 

“ But I wanted to go back. Yes, I did! 
I was crazy to go back. Neena was nothing 
to me when that homesickness clutched me. 
Yet I didn’t want them to see me take leave 
of a native woman. I guess you under- 
stand. They were white men with old- 
fashioned notions of things, and when they 
looked at her standing there by my side, I 
—I—why, I felt ashamed. 

“You know what I mean. She was clean 
and sweet and modest, and yet the way 
they looked at her made me feel as if they 
had discovered me in the act of committing 
some crime. Every time that lawyer 
tacked the title to my name, it made me 
squirm. It seemed to me as if the beggar 
was saying it as often as he could, to make 
me feel that I had committed some crime 
against my name and race. The fawning 
devil told me that I was a Hulbertson with 
a genealogical tree that ran back to the 
Crusaders. He told me that a Hulbertson 
had once been chancellor of England, that 
another had been Bishop of London, and 
that another—oh, what’s the use of telling 
you this sort of stuff? But I was a Hul- 
bertson, and he had found me living with 
a native woman —a native woman half 
clothed and unable to speak fifty words of 
English. He made me hate him every time 
he turned his cunning little eyes on me! 

“T told them to go back to the yacht 
and send a boat for me an hour later. I 
didn’t want them to see a native woman 
fling her arms around me in an effort to 
hold me. Neena couldn’t understand what 
they said, even if she could have heard it, 
but she felt it. Yes, she felt it! When 
that sleek family solicitor took off his cap 
and bowed before me, her grip tightened 
on my arm. Fear came into her eyes, and 
she edged up closer to me, as if afraid that 
they were going to run off with me there 
and then. 

“It was strange what Neena gathered 
up out of their conversation. Afterward 
I discovered that in some way she got the 
whole purport of it, although she did not 
hear one word of what they said. Months 
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afterward I found that out. She knew 
that the yacht was mine. She knew that 
something had happened in my own coun- 
try—something which, as she told me, had 
made me a chief there. Her eyes gathered 
up a thousand little things. She saw the 
obsequious manner of the solicitor, that 
confounded greasy, please-don’t-kick-me 
look of the man who wishes to ingratiate 
himself with his new employer. 

“ Neena stood beside me and watched 
the two as they went down the path to the 
boat. She did not speak, but her big eyes 
were wide with terror. I didn’t explain till 
they were pulling out toward the reef. 
Then I told her. I said that I was going 
away, going to England. I told her that 
they were coming back from the yacht in 
an hour, and I told her the reason why 
I had sent them away. I was brutal, be- 
cause that home longing made me brutal. 
It welled up within me and made me a 
devil, a selfish devil. I told Neena that I 
didn’t want them to see a brown woman 
clinging to me, and that I would get the 
performance over before they returned. 

“ Neena started to cry. She loved me. 
She worshiped me. She flung herself at 
me and clasped her arms around my neck. 
She fell upon her knees and clutched at 
me. In my longing to get away I struck 
at her in an effort to break her grip. 

“T was mad, mad, mad! The words of 
that fawning solicitor had brought me 
visions, visions that tore the heart out of 
me. I think I kicked her. Yes, I’m sure 
I did. What do you think of that? I,a 
Hulbertson, kicked a woman who had been 
a slave to me for months! I was her god, 
and yet I didn’t stop to realize her agony. 

“ The boat was just putting away from 
the yacht to pull back to the point when I 
tore myself away from her and made a 
rush for the path that leads down the face 
of the cliff. She wouldn’t let me go. She 
ran after me, flung her arms around me, 
and held me in a grip that I couldn’t 
break. I couldn’t tear myself from her 
clutch. She had a strangle hold upon me. 

“Tt was then that I lost my head com- 
pletely. I struck at her fiercely. I 
showered blows upon her. I knocked her 
unconscious, and I left her there where 
she fell, on the edge of the cliff where the 
path leads down to the beach. 

“T had gone down that track scores of 
times without ever thinking of a fall, but 
the story that the lawyer told and the 
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parting with Neena had shaken my nerves 
to pieces, so that I lost control of my limbs. 
I was drunk with emotion, drunk with a 
home longing. A thousand, a million mem- 
ories sprang on me. I sniffed perfumes 
that I had not sniffed for years—the gorse, 
the sweet smell of the downs, the odor of 
the flower-market at Covent Garden on a 
spring morning. They sprang at me, those 
smells! I heard noises, noises that I had 
forgotten. Running down that track, I 
heard the rattle of the buses rolling along 
the Strand, the whir of the hansom cabs, 
and the newsboys crying out ‘ Pyper, sir, 
pyper!’ I heard them! You can think 
me mad, but every sound connected with 
London, every sound connected with the 
old days, came to me then, and the odors— 
Oh, they made me crazy! Why, I thought 
I heard the laughter of the well-dressed 
women along Bond Street, and it brought 
me a physical revulsion against Neena. 

“T reeled. I stumbled. Twice I fell 
upon my face, clawed myself up, and ran 
on. I had no control over my legs, because 
my brain, my mad brain, was filled with 
memories and odors that had rushed into 
it from somewhere in the past. I reached 
the corner of the track, the corner where 
one has to lean back against the wall of 
the cliff to get by, and then—-then the 
drunkenness that was upon me got its 
chance. I tried to get around the curve, 
tried by clinging to the face of the cliff. 
London was calling — my London! I was 
crying out to the dream Piccadilly that I 
was coming back, coming back again as 
Sir Hugh Hulbertson of Hulbertson Hall. 
What a maniac a man can become! I 
tried to cling to the cliff, but my legs, my 
drunken legs, gave way beneath me. I 
slipped, clutched at the rock, and, shrieking 
like a fiend, I went over the edge of the 
path, down, down, to the coral rocks below! 

“TI lost consciousness when I struck the 
rocks, but after a while—an hour, perhaps 
—I came to my senses. I tried to move 
my limbs, and then I found that the fall 
had put me out of commission. I had 
broken both of my legs.” 


IV 


In the little silence that followed, O’Neill 
thought of the shambling manner in which 
Hulbertson of Yaon walked. He under- 
stood now. 

“T lay on the rocks, trying to think,” 
continued Hulbertson. “I had told the 

















lawyer and the captain of the yacht to 
wait for me on the strip of beach below 
the point, and they could not see me 
among the rocks. I was hidden by the big 
boulders, so that unless any one looked 
down from the spot whence I had fallen, 
they could not get a glimpse of me. 

“T had some ugly moments just then. 
You can imagine the kind of reflections 
that came to me. A Nemesis had followed 
me down the path, and when it had got me 
to that corner it had struck at me. All 
the sweet odors and sounds had fled. They 
had been swept away by that fall. I was 
sane. My brain was cool again, and I 
realized what an infernal fool I had been. 

“T fell near the edge of the pool, a black 
pool that went in under the cliff. You 
have seen it, O’Neill. The natives tell 
stories about it. They say that in that 
pool lives an evil spirit. Curiously, I 
thought of all the stories regarding the 
pool as I lay on the edge of it, helpless. 
Those yarns came up in me, the spook 
yarns that I had heard told in the little 
huts. Lying there on my side, I stared at 
it—stared as if I sensed something evil 
about it. I could see nothing, but yet, as 
I lay there helpless, that pool made me 
creep with the horror that I sensed. There 
was nothing in sight, mind you, but—but 
the look of it gave me a feeling of goose- 
flesh. I thought that its black waters con- 
cealed something, something loathsome, 
something the thought of which filled me 
with horror. 

“And that horror was there. As I 
watched the water, something came up out 
of it, something which chilled me—chilled 
me more than anything I had ever seen 
before. Do you know what it was? It 
was the feeler of a devil-fish, a blind, wa- 
ving tentacle that came up out of the water 
about twenty feet from where I was lying 
and laid itself upon a slimy rock. 

“ What do you think I did then? What 
do you think I, a Hulbertson, with the 
blood of the Crusaders in my veins, did at 
that moment? Tell me, O’Neill, what you 
think I did.” 

“ Heaven knows,” said O’Neill. 

“TI screamed!” cried the beach-comber. 
“T screamed out to her, to Neena, for- 
getting in my fear that she could not hear, 
even if she had recovered consciousness. I 
was a coward, a damnable coward! The 
thing frightened me, terrified me, made me 
feel the greatest craven the world ever saw. 
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“ Another feeler came up out of the 


water, then another. It seemed as if that 
thing in the black pool heard me as I 
screamed to Neena. It did hear me! Up 
out of the water came its eyes — vicious 
eyes which looked across the dark pool to- 
ward the spot where I was lying. 

“TI screamed and screamed. One of the 
feelers was lifted up, and it waved at me 
as if it was pointing me out—me, with my 
broken legs, carrion that the fates had 
tossed down on the edge of the pool! In 
my terror I had a conviction that the 
fawning lawyer had been sent by the fates 
to tell that story, so that the devil-fish 
could get a meal. Don’t you see? I had 
mad thoughts, insane thoughts! I had a 
belief that the three between me and the 
title had died, that the lawyer had wan- 
dered across the world, and that I had gone 
mad, just because that thing in the black 
pool was hungry. That’s what I thought; 
and the terror that was upon me made me 
scream out like a frightened child. 

“ Then I saw Neena. I caught a glimpse 
of her on the top of the cliff, far above 
me, silhoyetted against the sky. She was 
running up and down on the very edge, 
her head thrust forward, trying to discover 
what had become of me. She could see 
the lawyer and the captain waiting down 
below the point, but she could not see what 
had happened to me. And then again I 
screamed out to her, screamed out like the 
madman that I was! 

“T don’t know how to explain every- 
thing, but that pool, the mystery connected 
with it, and the state of mind I was in at 
that moment so impressed that loathsome 
thing upon me that I saw it in my sleep 
for weeks, for months afterward. Yes! I 
saw it, saw its slimy feelers coming toward 
me, toward Sir Hugh Hulbertson, before 
whom a cringing lawyer had bowed down. 
The title was worth a lot to me at that 
moment, wasn’t it? The town house was 
worth a lot, and so was the place in the 
Midlands, with its hunting and shooting, 
of which that sleek, hand-rubbing lawyer 
had spoken! 

“Don’t you understand the kind of 
thoughts that came into my mind? The 
handful of gifts that fortune had flung to 
me an hour before could not stop the big 
feelers that were coming toward me, slowly, 
haltingly, but surely. The awful thing 
that stopped every now and then and 
watched me didn’t know that I was Sir 
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Hugh Hulbertson, and that I had the blood 
of Crusaders in my veins. It saw in me 
carrion—carrion! Those rows of suckers 
along the big feelers were waiting to get 
at the blue blood that the sniveling beast 
of a lawyer had spoken of! 

“T can shut my eyes and see that hideous 
thing now. It burned itself into my brain 
so that I shall never forget—never! I tried 
by clawing the rocks to drag myself along, 
but I got wedged, and then the pain from 
my broken legs and the mental agony I 
was suffering were too much for me, and 
I lost consciousness.” 

V 

Tue beach-comber halted. Lawrence 
choked back a little exclamation. The soft 
voice of the native woman crooning a tribal 
song came from the shack behind. Hul- 
bertson was looking out beyond the reef, 
where the jagged teeth of coral bit at the 
big waves that were rolling toward the 
white beach. 

The beach-comber’s voice was lowered 
when he took up his narrative. 

“T came to my senses to find some one 
dragging me, dragging me over the coral 
rocks. Yes, it was Neena. I don’t know 
how she found me, but she did. She found 
me lying there on the edge of the pool with 
that cursed thing crawling toward me. She 
dragged me to the bottom of the path, and 
then—I’m hanged if I know how she did 
it—she got me on her back and carried me 
right up the path to the hut. 

“She laid me on the bed, set my legs, 
put them in splints, and then gave me a 
drink of jalu leaves that eased the pain I 
was suffering. Neena had quite a reputa- 
tion as a doctor, and she fussed round me 
as if she was glad that I had given her an 
opportunity to show her skill. 
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“The family solicitor and the captain 
of the yacht came up the track after Neena 
had got me fixed up. They had grown 
tired of waiting, and had come up to see 
what was wrong. I made Neena pull a 
bamboo screen in front of the bed, and I 
talked to them from behind the screen. At 
least, I talked to the solicitor. I dictated 
a little statement, which I made him write 
out and hand in for me to sign; and after 
I had signed that statement I told him he 
could take himself and the yacht back to 
a young cousin whom I had mentioned in 
the statement, and who was then trying to 
burn up London on two hundred pounds 
a year. He married a Gaiety actress six 
months after he got the title, and he’s been 
doing sensational stunts ever since.” 

The silence seemed to come down heavier 
upon the island as the beach - comber 
stopped speaking. The cooing of a dis- 
turbed wood-dove came from the palm 
grove; the woman still sang gaily within 
the shack. 

The song seemed to draw Hulbertson. 
He got to his feet and turned toward the 
little coral-limed dwelling. It was then 
that Baxter asked a question. 

“ Was there a doctor aboard the yacht?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes,” said Hulbertson. 

“Then why didn’t you let him attend 
to your legs?” ; 

“Like thunder!” snorted the beach- 
comber. “ Do you think I’d hurt her feel- 
ings by letting the ship’s sawbones touch 
me after she had fixed me up? Not I!” 

He turned and walked up the path 
toward the shack, the curious, disjointed 
movements of his legs. being plainly visible 
to the three men on the sands as his big 
frame showed against the soft glow that 
came from the doorway. 





THE BEACH BY WINTER TWILIGHT 


Here is no life except the lone patrol, 

Now the cold trumpets of the north wind blow; 
Sailless and sad the leaden waters roll, 

And icy foam slips up to touch the snow. 


The sun, the zephyr, and the wave’s caress 

Have changed or fled, departing with the birds. 
Here is no maiden in her loveliness, 

Nor any murmuring of tender words. 


Young hearts that dreamed, may no such change be yours, 
By twilight hearths at eve regathering! 

In memory the summer noon endures, 
And summer waits beyond the distant spring. 


George Sterling 
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office of the Governor of Texas. 
“Hades has busted loose again 
on the border,” was the message that came 
in calm, unemotional tones from the mili- 
tary man at the other end, three hundred 
miles away. 

He was just in from “ the brush ”—the 
mesquit and prickly-pear and sand flats, 
where banditos have their habitat along 
the Rio Grande, and grotesque cactus 
silhouettes, awkward and uncouth, are 
flung in fantastic forms against the quick 
flare of sunset as the scorching day fades 
over the line in Mexico. 

Night after night he had watched the 
scrub merge into one dense mass of im- 
penetrable darkness, each chaparral tangle 
a possible lurking-place for raiders. Day 
after day he had ranged through that 
picturesque region flanking the river— 
flaming sand, dazzling sky, baffling thick- 
ets. Here the West of fiction makes its 
last, lingering stand. Here fact and fancy, 
romance and reality, are perplexingly 
commingled into an irritating uncertainty. 
Here the border patrol, now a large part 
of the mobile army of the United States, 
covers the frontier from Brownsville to 


. | ‘HE telephone buzzed in the private 


E] Paso, an alert khaki line, and frets and 
wonders—and waits. 





on the“Texas, Border 
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For here, during the year 1915, Texas 
ranches have been looted, horses and 
cattle stolen, a few railroad bridges 
burned, and American soldiers and civilians 
killed by Mexicans to whom the border 
applied the generic title of “ bandits.” 
After a raid the outlaws would scatter in 
the brush or cross the river into Mexico— 
usually a fairly easy process, since it was 
a physical impossibility to guard all parts 
of the tortuous, thicketed Rio Grande. As 
a rule they would slip back, later on, to 
the American side again; but sometimes 
they remained in hiding on the Mexican 
bank, sniping at the United States army 
outposts, picking off an unwary trooper 
now and then, and occasionally making 
a volley-fire attack. 

It was under such circumstances that 
the officer on the border made his report 
to the Governor of Texas. To the sun- 
burnt soldier the announcement smacked 
not at all of the extraordinary. For Hades 
to be holding forth along the Rio Grande 
had become to him a trite and common- 
place condition. Throughout the summer 
he had transmitted many similar recitals, 
each alarm, with rhythmical regularity, 
being superseded in a day or so by tidings 
of returning quietude, and this, in turn, 
by another story of renewed outbreaks. 








age 
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Thus it continued for interminable 
weeks—a raid, a fight, calm, official denial 
of complicity on the part of Carranza’s 
officers, another skirmish, followed again 
by a few days of peace. No man has 
known what the day would bring forth 
along the border, as the correspondent of 
a news association, sent to Brownsville a 
few months ago, learned to his great 
personal discomfort. 

Every few nights he would add to his 
despatch a private note to his chief: 


All quiet. Can’t I come home? 


With almost uncanny punctuality either 
bandits or rumors, the latter frequently 
indistinguishable from the former, would 
commence sizzling again on the following 
morning, and the chief would reply: 


Better stay another week. 


There are innumerable views of the 
border trouble, of its causes, and of its 
possible effects, most of them expressed 
by a shrug of the shoulder and the Spanish 
“ Ouien sabe?”—“ Who knows?” But this 
correspondent came to entertain a very 
definite and positive theory, which, mourn- 
fully expressed with increasing dejection 
as the broiling days piled one upon an- 
other, was that a deep, dark conspiracy 
had been hatched to chain him to the 
border for the remainder of his natural 
life, and that the entire aim and scope 
of bandito projects was to synchronize 
their performance with his appeals for 
permission to return home. 

Desultory depredations, commencing 
early in the summer, fermented during 
August into turbulences that produced 
little less than panic in parts of the 
Brownsville valley and spread alarm into 
every county along the Rio Grande. So 
certain silent, sunburnt sharpshooters, 
grim, fearless, and. relentless, began— 
using the border’s significant phrase—to 
“throw the fear of God into the Mexi- 
cans.” These were the Texas Rangers, as 
daring and as dangerous a body of men as 
even an adventurous land affords. 

Surprising though the statement may 
seem, the Rangers, who number less than 
sixty men, are more terrorizing to Mexican 
raiders than many times their number of 
United States regulars. Traditions of their 
rigorous code have, for many years, caused 
them to be held in wholesome awe, and 


hated with proportionate fervor by fron- 
tier offenders. Their motto is brief and 
to the point. Once on the trail of a 
criminal, they get their man, dead or 
alive, if he remains on Texas soil. 

Later the soldiers came, infantry, cav- 
alry, and mountain-artillery, in addition 
to field-howitzers placed at Brownsville. 
In that section more than four thousand 
troops are strung along the river at rec- 
ognized and probable crossing-points, with 
guards detailed for remote ranch-houses 
and little towns. Here and there and 
everywhere rode the mobile Rangers—to 
the bandit the menacing will-o’-the-wisps 
of the brush. 

During this period almost every citizen 
constituted himself a _ vigilante. The 
Rangers were reenforced by sheriffs’ pos- 
ses and volunteers, and unknown armed 
Mexicans who could not give satisfactory 
accounts of themselves when encountered 
were summarily dealt with. The definitely 
organized bodies were driven across the 
river; where they remained defiantly en- 
trenched on the Mexican side, making 
occasional sallies into Texas. There are 
bandit sympathizers in the valley who, 
should opportunity permit, may attempt 
to gather again; but unless that happens, 
the situation in November had resolved 
itself into the problem of suppressing at- 
tacks by guerrilla bands from the Mexican 
side. 

There are some who believe that these 
bodies are either actual Carranza troops, 
or independents, operating as freebooters 
in Texas, and taking refuge in Mexico 
with the connivance of the Carranza 
officials. This is most emphatically denied 
by Carranza himself, and by General 
Emiliano P. Nafarrate, who was until 
recently stationed at Matamoras, opposite 
Brownsville, in command of the Mexican 
frontier line. 

The border has discredited Nafarrate’s 
assertions, and has persisted, rightfully or 
wrongfully, in suspecting him of com- 
plicity. The feeling became so bitter that 
Carranza not long ago announced the 
“ promotion ” of Nafarrate and his transfer 
to a distant post. This will perhaps 
remove one of the irritating thorns in 
the border flesh, unless his successor, 
General Eugenio Lopez, should prove 


equally ineffective in quelling the snipers 
who occupy “No Man’s Land,” as the 
territory immediately across the river has 














been called, and use it as a base of oper- 
ations for attacks on the American side. 

Regardless of the personal attitude of 
Carranza officials, it is unmistakable that 
among the mass of Mexicans in the north- 
ern part of the sorely troubled republic the 
instinctive anti-American sentiment, which 
has always existed in greater or less degree, 
has been bitterly intensified by the reprisals 
that have followed the bandit attacks along 
the Texas border. The subsequent demon- 
strations against American civilians and 
soldiers have not been inspired so much 
by longing for loot as by hatred and by 
a desire to avenge the Mexicans killed in 
the brush. 

Something of this may be understood 
from a grim border joke, sure to get a 
laugh anywhere along the frontier, that 
has been a favorite bon mot this summer. 
It began when a lean, lanky Ranger rode 
into San Benito with the barrel of his 
thirty-thirty still hot, and in a placid sort 
of way informed his cronies that he had 
just “found half a dozen dead Mexicans 
out in the brush.” A tenderfoot broke into 
the circle with wide-eyed curiosity and 
innocence. 

“ My goodness! 
asked artlessly. 

“ Well,” said the Ranger, with a dis- 
ingenuous grin, shifting his rifle to the 
hollow of his other arm, “ y’ see, son, it’s 
been pretty hot lately, an’ maybe they had 
sunstroke.” And as the knowing guffaws 
of his companions in arms cackled down 
into quiet chuckles he added, as an after- 
thought, groping for a climax to his tri- 
umph of irony: “Or they might have 
had leprosy, or spinal meningitis—you 
never can tell!” 

That made a big hit in the valley. It 
appealed immensely to the border’s sense 
of humor. The quip ran its merry, sar- 
castic way from camp to camp, from ranch 
to ranch, from village to village. It was 
a dull day, indeed, when one could not 
find a wag who related with great gusto 
the discovery of a few “ sunstruck ” 
Mexicans somewhere out in the brush. 

How many Mexicans were killed in this 
fashion no one can say. In a distant, 
sparsely settled region, it probably seemed 
the only way to quell an incipient uprising 
by an overwhelming alien population, ex- 
citable, ignorant, and plainly predisposed 
to hostility. So another eloquent expres- 
sion found acceptance in the picturesque 


What killed them?” he 
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parlance of the land—the use of the word 
“ ranger ” as a verb. 

“TI saw some dead Mexicans out in the 
Mercedes country,” says a cattleman. 

“Yes, guess they were rangered,” re- 
sponds the irrigation engineer. 

“ Well, I hope they’ll ranger that gang 
that showed up in Zapata County yes- 
terday. Hear about ’em?” 

Upon another occasion three Mexicans 
were found within the purlieus of a certain 
hamlet in the valley, hanging from a 
mesquit-tree with numerous bullet-holes in 
the dead bodies. Of course, being right in 
town, the citizens felt that proper legal 
formalities should be observed, so a justice 
of the peace was called to hold an inquest. 

The situation presented profound diffi- 
culties, and the justice admitted his per- 
plexities to the sympathetic gathering of 
townsmen, all duly appreciative of his 
quandary. Finally it was officially decided 
“that the aforesaid Mexicans died from 
unknown causes”—a verdict that gave 
general and enthusiastic satisfaction. 

“ You see, boys,” explained the justice, 
“these Mexicans might have died first 
from hanging and been shot afterward, or 
they might have died from shooting and 
been hung afterward, or it might have been 
a combination. I’m the kind of man that 
believes in being precise. S’pose I’d say 
they died from shooting, when it was really 
hanging caused said death, or vicy versy— 
that ’d be a mighty bad mistake, in my 
opinion. I don’t see nothing but ‘ unknown 
causes.’ ” 

That justice is a peculiarly wise man in 
his day and generation. 

The border has had its laughs and its 
shudders this summer—almost as many of 
the one as the other. There was a story— 
never proven and probably an exaggera- 
tion—that a missing United States cav- 
alryman was captured by bandits, taken 
across the river, decapitated, and his head, 
with ears sliced off, exhibited as a trophy 
in Mexican villages. There was a day 
when a gray-haired woman at a remote 
ranch-house heard a volley of shots in an 
arroyo a hundred or so yards away—the 
bandit fire that meant the death of her 
husband and her son, whom the raiders 
had captured that morning. 

And then there was Tom’s famous tele- 
phone performance at the Norias fight; 
but to tell of this I must begin at the be- 
ginning. 
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One night, about five years ago, a negro 
tramp, far from the beaten hobo track, 
wandered into the Norias ranch-house, 
sixty miles north of Brownsville, and im- 
plored a “ hand-out.” Casar Kleberg, boss 
of the ranch, and known from the Rio 
Grande to San Antonio by his first name, 
had long been craving some real, old- 
fashioned batter-cakes. Negroes are few 
and far between in the Rio Grande coun- 
try, and a good ranch-cook is worth his 
weight in gold. If there is one thing in 
which Mexicans are notably deficient, it 
is the art of properly preparing the delecta- 
ble dish for which Cesar was hankering. 

“ Can you make batter-cakes?” he asked 
the stranger, with glistening eyes and 
watering mouth. 

“ Batter-cakes!” cried the dusky nomad. 
“ Shucks, cap, you done called my middle 


” 


name! 

“Go in that kitchen and get busy!” 
commanded the boss. 

Tom has been there ever since. His 
batter-cakes are the pride of the Rio 
Grande. He is an institution on that 
ranch, and were it not for the subjugation 
in which he is held by his spouse, Lucy, 
who joined him subsequently, his career 
would be one of flawless happiness. 

Tom and Lucy had not been on speak- 
ing terms for some days prior to the 
attack of the raiders at Norias. Lucy, it 
was rumored, had tested the strength of 
a frying-pan against Tom’s head, and the 
incident—not an unusual one—had marked 
the severance of diplomatic and conversa- 
tional relations. When sixty mounted 
Mexican bandits appeared suddenly one 
afternoon, surrounded the ranch-house, and 
began pumping lead into it as they galloped 
around in a circle, Indian fashion, Tom ran 
to the telephone and put in a frantic call 
for Cesar Kleberg, who was at Kingsville, 
fifty miles away. 

“Oh, Mr. Cesar! Oh, Mr. Cesar! 
We’s fightin’ awful up heah!” yelled Tom 
hysterically when the connection was es- 
tablished. Bullets were whizzing into the 
room and four splintered the wall imme- 
diately around the instrument as he talked. 
“ Dem bandits got us s’roundered, sho’ as 
you bawn! Fer-de Lawd’s sake sen’ er 


speshul train quick, wid sodjers an’ am- 
mernishun—an’ say, Mr. Cesar, be sho’ 
an’ sen’ plenty er doctuhs!” 

The reenforcements were rushed on a 


special train—not, however, with the large 


corps of physicians that Tom had sug- 
gested—and he remained at the telephone 
during the interval, pouring into the 
receiver a graphic, if somewhat inaccurate, 
account of the fight. He reported, for 
instance, that the bandits were “ retreat- 
ing” when, in truth, they were charging 
the house furiously; whereupon one of the 
Rangers looked up from his loophole and 
blandly suggested that Tom should “ quit 
trying to use big words.” 

Several days later Mr. Kleberg returned 
to the ranch from one of his trips. 

“ How are you and Tom getting along, 
Lucy?” he asked the spouse of the batter- 
cake specialist. “Are you speaking to 
him now?” 

“Speakin’ ter him?” repeated Lucy, 
placing her arms akimbo, elevating her 
voice, and affecting intense amazement at 
such a question. “ Am I speakin’ ter him? 
Lawzee, Mr. Cesar, after dat nigger been 
a reg’lar hero in dat turrible battle! Am 
I speakin’ ter him? Why, I calls him 
Mr. Tom now, after de way he fit dem 
bandits fer me!” 

Could valor have richer reward? 

The border territory is sparsely settled, 
with great stretches of wild chaparral 
country. Spanish is generally spoken 
through this section, and Mexicans greatly 
outnumber Americans. For instance, at 
the court-house at Rio Grande City, the 
county seat of Starr County, I found not 
a single official, deputy, or employee who 
could speak English. 

I was informed that the county judge 
does speak this language, that the sheriff 
enjoys similar linguistic attainment, and 
that several of the deputies are equally 
versatile; but all of these gentlemen were 
absent at the time, and in a Texas court- 
house I found the Spanish language the 
only medium of expression. Incidentally, 
the white population of Rio Grande City 
is placed at some half-dozen families, and 
the Americans in the entire county of 
Zapata, adjoining on the northwest and 
bordering the river, number about the 
same. 

Before the war of 1845 the wide strip 
of territory between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande, although its ownership was 
disputed, was held by Mexico. To this 
day most Mexicans, in their heart of 
hearts, believe that they were improperly 
deprived of its possession; that the gringo 
holds the land “south of the Nueces ” 








that should be theirs. It is a sort of Alsace 
and Lorraine sentiment, applied in a stolid, 
ignorant, Indian way, and not with ro- 
mantic Latin idealism. 

It was this dull, sullen resentment that 
made possible the formulation of the so- 
called Plan of San Diego, entered into by 
Mexican conspirators in the little Texas 
town of that name. The plotters purposed 
nothing less than a wide-spread rebellion, 
the slaughter of every male American, and 
the formation of an independent gov- 
ernment from the Texas territory to be 
captured. Their propaganda, although 
ridiculously chimerical, was _ scattered 
among Mexicans on both sides of the Rio 
Grande, and, under the surface, exerted a 
very baleful influence. The preposterously 
adventurous program waned and miscar- 
ried, of course, and no concerted uprising 
was ever attempted; but the inflammatory 
appeal has unquestionably contributed to 
the spasmodic depredations that for months 
alarmed the border. 

In addition to those incited by the Plan 
of San Diego, instinctive outlaws gathered 
from both sides of the river, plunderers 
eager for opportunity to loot, with or 
without an extravagant “ plan” as pretext 
therefor. Factional politics also played a 
part. Carranza men claim that Huertistas 
and Villistas have sought, through deeds 
of violence miscredited to Carrancistas, to 
diminish the probabilities of American 
recognition of the “ first chief.” Others 
vehemently charge Carranza officers with 
connivance at the disorder and profit from 
the outlawry. And then, again—very sad 
to relate, and very dangerous to discuss 
south of the Nueces—a few Americans are 
supposed to have been implicated in some 
of the trouble, as a screen for smuggling 
operations, or to further political pur- 
poses. 

Brownsville, drowsing in the far south- 
western corner of the United States, and 
tucked in. between bends of the cactus- 
banked river, is built on the very edge of 
the muddy, tortuous Rio Grande. It has 
no counterpart among the towns of this 
land. Remote and isolated for so many 
years before the railroad came, its only 
communication with the outside world by 
stage, its enforced intimacy with Mexico 
gave it an exotic character which now— 
despite well-paved streets, ornamental 
lights, and ice-cream parlors—remains 


ineradicably woven into its very fiber. 
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Its preference would be to take its quiet 
siesta, to mind its own business, and to 
let the rest of the world wag on; but its 
siestas have been sadly disturbed this 
summer. The real-estate man, with land 
up the valley to sell, has sweltered in his 
lonely office, heaping imprecations upon 
banditos and venting the vials of his wrath 
upon “an Administration that allows such 
things.” 

From the adjutant’s office in headquar- 
ters at Fort Brown one looks directly 
across the Rio Grande to the Mexican 
custom-house. The city of Matamoras— 
heroic Matamoras, as it is called in view 
of past performances—is two miles back 
from the river, but it may be seen from 
the top of Brownsville buildings, the slen- 
der spires of its historic cathedral outlined 
vividly against a flawless sky. 

You are ferried across the stream in a 
flat-bottomed, uncertain scow, manipu- 
lated by a sandaled, straw-sombreroed 
Mexican who has reduced to an exact 
science the lighting of one corn-shuck ciga- 
rette from the butt of another without 
interference with the handling of the oars. 
You pass a custom-house that corresponds 
perfectly to your conception of a bandit 
camp, and proceed to heroic Matamoras in 
burro-drawn, weather-beaten street-cars— 
flimsy, rattletrap little affairs that seem to 
be diminutive Noah’s arks on wheels, clat- 
tering along on tiny iron rails no wider 
than your finger. If you are an American 
you pay fifteen cents, Carrancista money, 
for the trip, but you notice that the 
conductor—a youth of sixteen, with a 
cigarette, a sad face, and a leather satchel 
to hold his paper dimero—accepts from a 
Mexican passenger a five-cent pasteboard 
ticket like a milk-check, and grins a 
“ bueno.” 

One day, during the ride between the 
river and Matamoras, the mule-driver’s 
sombrero blows away. With shrill Spanish 
expletives, which assume the mules to be 
accessories to the wind’s indignities, the 
driver, after much wrestling with rusty 
hand-brakes, brings the interurban to a 
stop. Wrapping the reins around the 
brake-handle, he lights a fresh cigarette, 
leans against the door, and with delightful 
nonchalance suggests to the conductor that 
it would be the personification of polite- 
ness, to say nothing of a proper response 
to a clear and manifest duty, should that 
official go after the fugitive hat. 
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The conductor gazes reflectively across 
the bare, shimmering field, approximating 
the distance and the temperature. He 
turns to the driver, and speaks with the 
firm voice of finality. With fine scorn he 
declares that it is obviously not a con- 
ductor’s duty to transform himself into a 
hat-rescuing expedition at the suggestion 
of a mere mule-driver. Nothing in the 
rules and regulations so suggests. He, the 
conductor, is charged with important and 
intellectual duties. Will the muleteer kind- 
ly bear that in mind? His is the honorable 
position of collecting money from passen- 
gers. A great gulf is fixed between cabal- 
leros of his attainment and persons so low 
in life as to be merely guiding venerable 
burros between the Matamoras street-car 
tracks. Mule-drivers must look out for 
their own lids—and besides, what in thun- 
der did he let it blow off for? 

The driver, still gazing impassively at 
the distant sombrero, rejoins unperturbedly 
that the conductor has already collected 
the fares; he has nothing more to do; no 
urgent present duties interfere with his 
going after the hat. 

That is undoubtedly true, beams the 
conductor. But who can say at what 
moment other passengers may come 
aboard, from whom he, the conductor— 
he pats his breast—must collect fares 
without delay? Perish the thought that 
he should ever be so derelict to the high 
trust reposed in him—a veritable traitor to 
his country—as to desert his car, even for 
a moment. One can never tell what may 
happen. 

The driver counters by calling all the 
saints to bear witness that no potential 
passenger is in sight—not a single, solitary 
human being, in fact. 

The conductor only shrugs his shoul- 
ders and dreamily undertakes the con- 
sumption of another cigarette. The silence 
becomes fearful. Suppose we should re- 
main there forever, awaiting the surrender 
of one or the other of the obstinate youths! 
The thought is appalling. 

Presently an American gives a Mexican 
small boy one of the milk-ticket pieces of 
money to recover the hat, thereby permit- 
ting resumption of traffic. The momentous 
question so energetically debated by the 
conductor and mule-driver may never be 
satisfactorily solved. 

At military headquarters in Matamoras, 
General Emiliano P. Nafarrate is found 


stretched in a wicker rocking-chair, by 
the open, balconied windows of the 
spacious second-story room that serves as 
his private office and living quarters. 
Double French doors, propped open with 
fragments of shrapnel-casing, lead to the 
anteroom where officers of his staff come 
and go. On the adjutant’s desk unused 
two-inch shells make cumbrous but effect- 
ive paper-weights. 

Nafarrate has been a sort of bugaboo 
along the border, although he has stoutly 
denied collusion with the instigators of the 
Plan of San Diego. Repeatedly he has is- 
sued orders to his officers to countenance no 
overt acts. The border has said that these 
pronunciamentos were intended solely for 
Washington consumption. 

Nafarrate, in turn, has averred that all 
the distrust was inspired by his political 
enemies. Be the general’s knowledge or 
responsibility for Texas depredations what 
it may, his transfer from Matamoras, an- 
nounced in October, is considered to have 
been largely attributable to the undeniable 
dislike that he aroused on the American 
side. 

Whatever else he may be, Nafarrate is 
undeniably a first-class fighting man. He 
is a Central American, of Italian and 
Spanish descent, and quite different in 
appearance from the usual Mexican type. 
He is remarkably taciturn. wholly devoid 
of that “my house is yours, sefor,” 
effusiveness so frequently found in Mexico. 
His conversation is monosyllabic. He 
listens intently to every word addressed 
to him, or spoken in his hearing, usually 
without comment, sitting there apparently 
inert, passive, and looking out over the 
squat, flat-topped houses of the Mexican 
border town. 

“ He talks little, but Nafarrate, with his 
head, thinks much,” is the way in which 
one of his officers explained the general’s 
demeanor. 

His secretary is a young man of the 
dark, dapper, cavalierishly handsome sort 
that one used to see mincing along San 
Francisco Avenue in Mexico City, swishing 
a malacca cane and gazing with impudent 
admiration upon the passing maidens. 
Now, during revolution and disorder, he 
is no less dandified and theatrical in his 
military make-up. 

Nafarrate himself wears an antiquated 
sack suit, but the secretary’s perfectly 
tailored khaki uniform and _ glistening 
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puttees would gladden the heart of the 
most precise. The general has one six- 
shooter jammed into his hip-pocket, and 
wears a small cartridge-belt, not only to 
provide a supply of ammunition, but for 
the purely utilitarian purpose of holding 
up his trousers. But his aid is weighted 
down with two very large and bulky belts, 
sagging around his waist, and, not content 
with that, has another, also filled with 
cartridges to its capacity, strung across his 
shoulder. 

An automatic revolver dangles from each 
of the three belts. The secretary disdains 
all thought of discarding his artillery as he 
takes dictation in longhand Spanish and 
pounds his typewriter over in the corner. 
His extraordinary “ preparedness” inter- 
feres somewhat with speed; but then there 
is plenty of time—and should not a gen- 
eral’s stenographer be fortified for any 
emergency ? 

Finally we jog back to the river on the 
toylike street-car, in a kindly dusk that 
seems to soften the squalor of the ’dobe 
huts along the way. We are oppressed with 
that vague sadness that comes sometimes 
in the twilight. 
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Across the bridge we see the stars and 
stripes waving against a horizon of rival 
crimson and blue. To the south stretches 
the distressed land for which the splendors 
ot each radiant sunset only mark another 
day’s increase of misery. On either side 
of the ragged line made by the Rio 
Grande’s windings abide bitterness and 
suspicion and uncertainty. 

We turn and look back at Matamoras, 
old and faded and filled with memories of 
the past. Most of its buildings are dilapi- 
dated or deserted, its inhabitants hungry 
and ragged and dirty; but the band plays 
bravely in the plaza on Sunday nights. 
Once upon a time it played Wednesdays 
as well—a fact which the Mexican recites 
with much pride. 

Ah, those were happy days! he tells you 
reminiscently. There were no revolutions 
to speak of, only banditos in moderate de- 
gree—surely, sevior, was there ever a world 
without a few banditos? But the band still 
plays on Sunday nights, so, of course, life 
is not entirely without charm. And, per- 
haps, sefor, the future will brighten and 
again it will play twice each week! Quien 
sabe? 





WINTER 


MAGIC 


DESOLATION in the garden, 
Where the royal roses grew; 

Where the crackling seed-pods harden 
In their film of frozen dew; 

Where the cedar-tree stands warden 
Of the little path we knew. 


Where the wind comes up and; sighing 
With a voice of throbbing pain, 
Whispers through dead branches, dying 
When the long night comes again, 
And the sleeted grass is lying 
Like a swath of silver grain. 


But the hearth-fire bright is burning 
And the kettle starts to sing, 

While the mystery we're learning 
That there is a magic thing 

With the wand of fancy turning 
Winter’s evening into spring. 


And again we walk together 
Where the softer breezes blow, 

Side by side, and wonder whether 
Other hearts can ever know 

Of love’s garden, where June weather 
Always bids the roses grow! 





Eldredge Denison 
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TUBTAIL stood with his fore feet 
wide apart, his tongue lolling over 
the side of his slavering lower jaw, 

his gray, gaunt sides pumping with elo- 


S 


quent evidence of the strain he felt. His 
sharp, black-tipped nose was stretched far 
out; his hard little wolf eyes glittered as 
they held their gaze steady. 

Limpy flopped down on his hind quar- 
ters to ease the foot which had been torn 
in the pack fight, winters ago. Stringy 
liquid dripped from his ragged lips, his 
lungs worked desperately, his button eyes 
held their avid gaze steady, too. The 
pair were in the mesquit shade, and it 
gave relief. 

The buck stood out there under the 
relentless sun, his head low, sobbing as he 
breathed, the drool forming a little puddle 
on the ash-dry earth between his front 
hoofs. He watched the two wolves from 
his big, brown eyes uncertainly, groggily, 
as if struggling to maintain that concen- 
tration. His body swayed, the big frame 
warping as first one leg, then another, 
gave slowly, tremblingly. He strained to 
control them, the exertion stiffening his 
entire body, even his nose stretching far 
out as if in search of a bearing-point. 

Once his hind parts yielded suddenly and 
he swung half about, a new mien coming 
over him as he strove to regain their 
control and still keep the wolves in vision. 
It was a desperate effort, and successful. 
Once he gulped and moaned, and the flut- 
tering come and go of his breath was 
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broken as his mouth closed and the jaws 
met; then it went on again, with the low 
gasping of his.inflamed lungs. 

Fatigue had fastened on all three; to a 
lesser degree on the wolves, but even they, 
the unworried, were far gone. Yesterday 
Stubtail had not stood quietly and watched 
the buck remain motionless, nor had Limpy 
squatted to relieve the sore foot each time 
the deer turned to face them. . The halts 
had not been so frequent then, and when 
he did confront his pursuers the big, 
antlered creature had lowered his head 
and charged. He had not just stood and 
suffered drunkenly. 

But that had been yesterday. To-day 
was half gone, and through the boundless 
desert night they had played their game. 
Now the sun was again as fearful as it 
had been when the wolves first slipped 
through the greasewood and startled the 
buck as he slept in the shade of a huge 
boulder. 

The wait was not long enough to ease 
the tempo of their respiration. There in 
the mesquit shelter the wolves gained a 
dash of strength, but out in that white, 


searing light the buck only lost; his 
vitality was too far drained to find 
strength in mere motionlessness. He 


turned and with heavy feet started from 
them at a slow, unrhythmic trot, heading 
toward the ragged country to the south. 
Limpy was first out of the shade in 
pursuit, scooting close to the ground with 
his nervous, uneven stride,  slinking 














through the brush swiftly, ominously, 
darting across the open spaces feverishly, 
his eyes ever fixed on the gray bulk 
moving off ahead. Then, with a whimper- 
ing growl, he gathered himself, crouched, 
and leaped high for the hind quarters. 
But they were not there! They were 
gone, and in their place the big, pronged 
antlers presented their empaling front, 
dangerous, firm for the moment. 

Limpy yelped ragingly as he fell into 
the dust, gathered himself with a floun- 
dering pull, and scuttled back into the 
brush, safely away from those horns; but 
in his glittering eyes was something of 
achievement, for the quarry no longer faced 
the south. 

After a moment the buck whirled and 
went on, bouncing across an arroyo, his 
neck straight up, his head rigid with fear, 
his ears back expectantly, moving forward 
mechanically, while all his attention was 
centered back there in the rear. He ran 
a hundred yards before facing about. Then 
he staggered to a splash of black thrown 
into that white inferno by a shimmering 
palo verde, and dropped to his belly, his 
long nose moving up and down as the 
furnace heat tore in and out of his panting 
throat. 

The pursuers came on, with their long, 
loose lope, gangling, awkward, but ground- 
covering; fearless, crafty, their ears up, 
their tongues flopping with every move. 
For the space of less than a score of his 
swift breaths the buck lay there; then he 
was up, seemingly without method. Just 
a quiver of his skin, and he was on his 
feet. It was as quickly done as the 
response of cartridge to hammer. He 
backed away, his head low, his antlers 
forbidding, out of the shelter and into 
the sun again. 

When he was clear of the shade, Stubtail 
trotted to it and stood with his fore feet 
wide apart, his tongue lolling over the side 
of his slavering jaw, while Limpy flopped 
down on a haunch to ease the bad foot. 
So it was for another sequence of minutes, 
while the wolves recovered a morsel of 
strength, and the big deer suffered out 
there under the lone eye of the scorching 
heavens. 

That was the way of the game. Not 
since the summer before, when they had 
been high up in the mountains to the north, 
had the wolves played it so fiercely. It 
had not been necessary, for they had come 
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down to the desert with the sheep, and 
had hung on the flanks of the flock 
through the cool winter months. They 
had grown fat and lazy and shiftless with 
the plenty of their fare, and had been 
content to sleep much of the time, sallying 
out only when their bellies commenced 
to wrinkle, ever wary of the herder’s gun. 
They had taken one lamb at a time, and 
had moved only enough each day to keep 
abreast of the meandering flock. 

But the sheep were gone now, had been 
gone for weeks. The heat had come sud- 
denly after the early rains, and the green 
desert, with its splashes of vivid yellow 
and purple and white, had withered, had 
become a gray, old thing soon after the 
mad morning of its gay youth. It was 
hot—too hot for adjectives, too hot for 
synonyms. Ben Cooper had a cheap ther- 
mometer with him in his camp over beyond 
the second range, but he left it out in the 
sun, and the red fluid swelled until it burst 
the tube. That is how hot it was. 

With the coming of such temperatures 
the wolves had suffered. They had fol- 
lowed the sheep to Wickenburg, where 
thousands were sheared, but the crowd of 
men and the noise and motion of it all 
had sent them away; and chance had 
headed them back toward the desert, to 
face the heat. 

They got a rabbit now and then, but 
it meant rapid, killing work; besides, suc- 
cess at most was meager, scarcely com- 
mensurate to the effort. Not so with deer. 
They could keep a deer going until his 
pronged defense became pregnable, until 
he finally turned tail, too weak to repulse 
or outrun a wolf. Then he was a worthy 
prize, difficult to take, but assuring much 
when finally dragged down. 

This one had been different. He was 
bigger, stronger, older, wiser than most. 
All yesterday afternoon he had kept them 
going. Through the long night they had 
badgered him without much success. 

Once he had stood at bay for an hour, 
defying them, resting, but they knew he 
could not last. All this morning he had 
been slowly weakening. Out there in the 
sun he could not regain a jot of strength, 
while they, in the meager shadows, at 
least lost nothing by watching him. That 
had been their trump card—the sun. They 
had only to keep him on his feet and in 
the glare long enough; then they would 
be able to sleep with tight skins. 
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Again the buck began to move, and 
again Limpy was the first to trail him. 
He bore sharply to the right, and the pair 
veered in to cut him off, moving up with 
a burst of vigor that told of their vicious 
determination to check his new attempt to 
escape. Five minutes later they cut in 
as quickly, with as much determination, 
to keep their intended victim from swing- 
ing back toward the south by circling to 
the left. 

That was their first aim, now—to fore- 
stall his desire to work to the southward. 
Since the sun had commenced to burn, the 
buck had tried it persistently, desperately, 
seeming to concentrate his last energies on 
that end. Back and forth over a mile- 
wide territory he had ranged, ever trying 
to turn in, ever being driven to the futile 
zigzagging. Those gaunt, gray trailers 
knew that anything he wanted must be to 
his advantage; hence their keenness to 
force him back when he attempted to turn 
toward the south. 

Foiled, fagged, foaming from the lips, 
the deer turned his head toward them and 
backed slowly, shaking his antlers with a 
pitiful show of weakness. They walked 
forward a step at a time until an out- 
cropping of rock cast a shadow; there 
they rested and wheezed, while the buck 
stood out in the open and suffered a gnat 
to crawl over one open eye. 


II 


HIGH up on a point that ran down from 
that ridge to the south—the country that 
the buck coveted—Ben Cooper struck his 
toe against a ragged rock and staggered on 
his blistering feet. He waved his arms to 
hold himself erect, and the rifle slipped 
from his numbing hand, clattering sharply 
as it slid down to the next ledge. He drew 
a wrist across his eyes, to clear them of the 
mist that had been there all the morning, 
and swore faintly at himself. 

“You can’t let that go, pardner!” he 
muttered. ‘“ Hang to yer gun; keep yer 
head!” 

Then he moved cautiously down to the 
rocks where his thirty-forty lay, its blue 
barrel shooting back the light so sharply 
that it seemed to cut through the man’s 
eyeballs and stab the roots of his throb- 
bing brain. The weapon was so hot that 
he was conscious of its burning, in spite 
of his deadening nerves. He tucked the 


stock under his armpit and held it by 
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crooking his wrist underneath. His flesh 
touched no metal then. 

“ Hang to yer gun! Keep yer head!” 
he repeated, as if the words would help 
his memory to keep the warning constant. 
He sat down in the horrid light and again 
drew a wrist against his eyes. 

Off to the northward the mauve moun- 
tains floated between the molten, yellowish 
basin and the cruel, hard, brittle, blue 
of the sky. They were eery things, those 
mountains, coming nearer and drawing 
off, taking on queer new convolutions, 
changing colors, humping and writhing as 
the heat rose and wavered. 

They might have been the visions of a 
delirious dream—beautiful, weird fan- 
tasies; but Cooper knew better. They 
were soft and sticky-looking from here, as 
if they were about to run and spread out 
over the lower land. Over there they were 
as hard, as rough, as dry— 

Dry—that was it! When the word came 
to him -he stood erect dizzily and banged 
his fist against the flannel-covered canteen 
on his thigh. It drummed with a hollow 
sound. He had drained its last drop a week 
ago—or was it only yesterday morning? 
No matter. He could feel his throat crack- 
ing for want of it now. 

“ How in thunder can a man sweat when 
he’s this dry?” he asked the lilac distances, 
and laughed wildly. 

Then he commenced to walk again, to 
walk over those baked rocks that set fire 
to the hob-nails in his boots and shot the 
pain through the bottoms of his big feet. 
He reeled along, tall, broad, hard as tanned 
leather—yet as weak, as nearly gone, as 
the hunted buck down yonder. 

Off behind that second ridge—sixty 
miles away, perhaps—was his camp. At 
the foot of the little slope where his tent 
stood was a green dot on that dead coun- 
try—not the greasy, hard green of the 
desert growth, but the bright, fresh green 
of willow, growing beside one of those 
slow springs found rarely in the Arizona 
barrens. But that was behind the second 
ridge, and he was already forced to talk 
aloud to himself to make his ideas register. 

He had brought only one of the burros 
along on this prospecting trip, to pack 
tools and pan and grub and a little water. 
Some time ago—an hour, a month—he 
could not differentiate—the burro had 
died. Screw-worm; and Cooper had not 
even suspected it. 
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Then, some time after that tragedy, his 
water had given out, and he had started 
for here. Up in that other gulch there 
had been a spring. He knew it had been 
there two years ago; but last night, when 
he cursed his way up through the cactus 
to the place, the spring was gone—with 
a fresh scar in the rocks where some poor 
fool had tried to use powder as the magic 
that would make water flow. 

That experience had wiped out Cooper’s 
hunger. Before he looked down on the 
ravished, ruined pocket which had once 
held water his hunger had rivaled his 
thirst. Yes, it had been more than a 
rival, for up to that point want of water 
is a passive torture, a mere drying out, 
while hunger grips and gripes, causing 
queer, spreading aches and sharp, disabling 
pains. But when the two have combated 
for supremacy long enough, thirst takes 
hold on the mind, leaving hunger nothing 
but the body to torment—takes away a 
man’s reason, while lack of food takes only 
life. 

The knowledge that chance alone would 
take him to water made Ben Cooper forget 
the hollow hurt in his middle, centered his 
imagination on the one horrible possi- 
bility, focused his understanding on his 
lone hope—the discovery of a tank or 
another spring. 

“Hold to yer gun! Keep yer head!” 
he heard his strange, choked voice saying 
as he climbed. 

Retaining the gun was a subconscious 
action prompted by that last hope. He 
had no immediate thought of killing, no 
eye for game, but when he found water 
he would need his weapon. Deep in that 
fevered brain he knew that then he would 
have time to fight off that other agony; 
more than time to fight it off. 

He kept on from rock to rock, asking 
himself aloud why he climbed. It took long 
to remember. Oh, yes—he was climbing to 
get a look at the country below him; then 
to go down into that gulch to the left, the 
deepest and most likely looking. Making 
the choice had been a difficult process, for 
he realized with a strange clarity that on 
his decision hung everything. His lagging 
legs would take him down either side of 
the point, but he doubted their ability to 
bring him back—unless water should be 
their reward. 

His reason told him to go to the left; 
his crazy head kept crying out that his 
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choice was unwise, that the other gulch, 
the one to the right, was the best gamble. 
Yet he told himself that this instinctive 
desire was without foundation, like the fear 
in him—like the dancing mountains over 
there—like the hunger of yesterday. 


III 


He was on his way down again. He 
squatted, sat, and slid on one hip to a 
ledge below. He looked over and hitched 
himself closer—no, not there; he couldn’t 
jump that far; so—that was better! If 
he got down into that draw he might never 
get up. again—unless by some lucky chance 
water was there. 

“ Hold to yer gun; keep—” 

He broke short with a sharp, alert jerk 
of the wrist across his eyes, to clear things 
for his vision again, and strained forward 
to catch that movement down on the flat 
below him. Was it another trick of his 
fool eyes? Was it just the heat? Or was 
it here—up here, in his throbbing, swelling 
head? 

Once more the buck’s hind quarters had 
swayed almost from under him, and again 
he had staggered in a half-turn to keep 
his weary legs. Then his head shook with 
a vigor which recalled the valor of his 
fight the day before, dust spurted up from 
the snort of his low-hung nostrils, and one 
fore foot pawed sharply, twice, thrice. He 
charged his foes as they rested in their 
protecting shadow. 

The wolves, taken unaware, scrambled 
to be out of his path. Limpy to one side, 
Stubtail to the other. The big buck’s 
plunge carried him through their line of 
defense, and once more he was headed 
for the country toward which he had 
fought so ineffectively. With head up, 
strides uneven, labored, but carrying him 
onward, he struck out for the hills over 
there to the southward. 

Stubtail lifted his voice as he raced be- 
side his fellow, hard on the heels of the 
runaway. They closed swiftly, eagerly. 
Limpy leaped again, flinging his stout body 
at the flanks of the fleeing creature, to 
fasten there and drag him to earth. 

His teeth found resistance, and closed 
and met and tore. The deer was pulled 
half-way around, half-way down, before 
Limpy fell away, sprawling in the dust. 

Then the buck had to face them again, 
backing weakly, with the blood trickling 
from the gash in his haunch, but backing 
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to the south. They circled, and he kept 
his head with them. When he faced to- 
ward the rougher country again, and they 
halted to block him, he charged. They 
parted and closed on his trail, and he was 
there once more with antlers lowered, 
afraid to run farther, backing slowly— 
slowly. 

Another time they circled and closed 
to drive him back. His eyes shone with 
a hard, orange light as he summoned the 
last of his strength to throw it into the 
game. He rushed them, sending Stubtail 
end over end with the flick of a prong-tip, 
and shredding the bush into which the 
wolf fell with a tattoo of his sharp black 
hoofs. 

Stubtail escaped by half the breadth of 
his gaunt body. He scuttled into the 
greasewood with his short tail between his 
legs, to gain safe distance and turn and 
snarl and hold his beady eyes craftily on 
the animal that he had chased since yes- 
terday. 

Ben Cooper laughed again crazily, but 
with a touch of relief in the flat, dry 
sound. 

“ Keep yer gun—an’ yer head!” he told 
himself, and wiped his eyes again. 

Two of ’em—and a big old buck all in! 
Coming his way, too; swinging over toward 
the mouth of that other gulch, the one 
to the right, the one he had discarded in 
his choice between two ravines. His eyes 
lighted with something besides the ravages 
of sun and wind and alkali and drouth, 
and he laughed once more. 

He had been mistaken. His chief 
enemy had not been thirst, after all; 
hunger was the want that had set him 
crazy, and there went food! 

Sight of it, coming as it did to his 
unstable faculties, wiped out his sense of 
proportion, uncovered that physical agony 
which fever in his brain, unquenched by 
water, had kept subdued. His cracking 
mouth was flooded as its glands func- 
tioned, and his baked nostrils smelled meat 
frying right there on those molten stones. 
A big old buck, all in, and he had not 
tasted food since—since—oh, long ago! 

A third time the man’s cracked lips 
stretched in a grin as he laughed. He 


grasped the rifle-barrel, heedless of the 
burn it gave him. He could feel that burn 
now, for he had come alive in those last 
moments—alive with the acute quickness 
which hope alone can instil. 


Down yon- 
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der, coming his way—and he was a bang- 
up good shot! 

He dropped to one knee and drew the 
gun-butt against one cheek lovingly. His 
breath rasped dryly as it was sucked in 
and flung out. The barrel swung down 
and to the left, and Cooper twisted his 
head to close one swollen eye, that- he 
might sight. The white bead caressed the 
shoulder of the buck and wavered off; 
came back and dropped low; found the 
place again, but could not hold it. 

He ground his teeth together and forced 
his inflamed lungs to be still, but the ex- 
ertion of stopping his wild respiration only 
made his arms more uncertain, instead of 
steadying them. He rose to his feet and 
stumbled forward a dozen strides, crying 
aloud in a new terror. He fell to his 
stomach and banged his rifle down across 
a rock with a savage oath. 

Again he tried to draw down, painfully, 
with a reluctant response of muscles that 
he had never experienced before except in 
dreams. He forced his arms, his eyes, his 
judgment to work. He pushed the sight 
a hand’s breadth forward, hesitated a split 
second, and—the buck backed in behind 
a shoulder of the point, out of sight! 

Cooper reeled to his feet and went slip- 
ping, sliding, stumbling on down the jag- 
ged point. He saw the deer again, nearer, 
more clearly, but he did not dare to shoot 
without certain control, for it would send 
all three animals scattering, make them 
forget the game they played in the com- 
mon fear of man. He could shoot but 
once, and that must be sure. One wild 
bullet, and—that thirst again! 

The buck backed faster, less cautious in 
his new haste. The wolves circled and 
leaped and snapped. Twice their teeth 
nipped him, but he did not change his 
tactics; he just backed and lunged and 
whirled until forced to stand and face them 
again. 

Once he went to his knees, and they 
were on him as he sprang up; but they 
snarled in fear as they checked their speed 
and turned to escape his hoofs and horns, 
for strength was still in him when forced 
to the last ditch, and those heavy feet, 
that pronged head, could punish cruelly. 

The wolves tired, too. No more rests 
in the shade, no stopping and watching; 
just continual pursuit. Stubtail’s wheezing 
was louder, Limpy’s unnatural gait more 
pronounced. Their little black eyes glittered 




















with a sharper, harder light, covetous, and 
yet peculiarly cautious. For hours they 
had played with a high hand; now the 
game was running against them, for their 
quarry was working steadily to the south- 
ward, the direction from which they had 
instinctively driven him. Their general- 
ship was becoming disorganized. 

Again Ben Cooper dropped his gun. As 
he stooped to recover it, he pitched on his 
face, cutting his lips. He cursed as he 
greedily licked the blood from them. He 
clawed at the mist before his eyes, and 
stared hungrily down upon the buck, who 
backed and circled and lumbered off to the 
right. 

Cooper had failed to break up that game 
while it was played out in the open, and 
now it was being carried into the next 
draw. He could follow them up there; 
his hands might become steadier. Any- 
how, the wolves might save him the am- 
munition! 

“ Not too fast!” he growled at them. “ I 
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want a hand in this game! 
IV 


THEY were gone from his sight through 
a long moment, and he ran desperately, for 
he could not trust those eyes of his to 
trail a stampeding herd, let alone one deer 
and two wolves. He knew that he must 
hold them in sight. He fell again, and 
rolled over, and was glad—for that meant 
just so much more ground covered. 

He was so close now that the dust they 
raised was in his throat. It caked there 
with the other dryness as he turned into 
the draw. He was near—so near! 

Again he tried to sight down on the life 
yonder, on the life that belonged to him; 
but it was-useless, and he whimpered like 
a disappointed child. His palsied arms 
would not hold the sight where it must be. 
Before he moved on it required the last 
shred of his will to keep the twitching 
finger from the trigger. 

As he lifted his bungling feet high to 
avoid falling, and made onward, he be- 
came dully conscious that he was surren- 
dering his best chance of reaching water 
for this doubtful chance of possessing food. 
This was the gulch he had discarded in his 
choice between two; experience told him 
that the other was more likely to conceal 
a spring. 

He knew the limitations of his swaying 
legs. He was aware of the passing of his 
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ability to shoot with certainty. Should he 
keep on, gambling this possibility against 
the croaking buzzards of to-morrow? 
Flesh in his flat stomach would give him 
strength to search farther; but if he ex- 
hausted his last ability to travel in this 
wild burst of effort, and then failed to 
make that buck’s body his, water might be 
within a moment’s staggering walk and 
yet unattainable. 

The buck was backing with ungainly 
speed, taking chances, floundering with a 
strange frenzy. Close upon the antlers 
the wolves crowded, leaping forward with 
their fore legs stiff, snapping, tempting 
him to follow them back, angling, circling, 
attacking from two sides at once. They 
could not draw him out; he held his 
pronged barrier down and stumbled un- 
steadily backward. 

Once he wheeled and ran sidewise, until 
Limpy found tooth-hold as he leaped to 
hamstring; then the deer faced them and 
again backed on and on. He, too, was 
casting his final iota of energy into the 
effort to crowd farther up the gulch. 

The defile narrowed and took a singular 
form. It was as if a huge, triangular piece 
of the mountain had been hewn out and 
tossed away. For twenty yards the gash 
cut into the wall of the draw, with its sides 
running sheer upward. Not even a claw- 
hold there! A lizard might have run up 
the face of those rocks; little else. 

And yet into that angle the big buck 
backed, moaning with every breath that 
rushed down his raw throat. He backed 
straight into the far corner, in against the 
walls that would let him out only by the 
way along which he entered, into a place 
where he would be forced to make a final 
stand. 

Ben Cooper comprehended. He stifled 
a shout and ran forward—ran lightly, leap- 
ing over fragments of rock, alert, catlike, 
nerved for this one supreme moment of 
self-control. He had his game trapped; 
blind, drunk, with eyes shut, with one 
hand, he could kill in there! Food was his, 
continued life was assured! 

The man could already taste the warm 
moisture, could feel his teeth closing on 
meat fiber filled with conserving juices. In 
spite of his caution, an inarticulate rattling 
sound came from his throat. 

He saw that the wolves heard him, saw 
them skulk and scurry and double to be 
behind him as he rushed into the corner. 
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They left their quarry, the deer they had 
chased since yesterday—left him there, 
knee-deep in water—in water, sloshing, 
dripping water! The buck guzzled breath- 
lessly, heeding not the man who cried out 
hysterically as he flung himself down on 
his face and let the lukewarm fluid bring 
his sobbing to a gurgling stop. 
V 

A Lonc time afterward Ben Cooper 
opened his eyes. He caught a glimpse of 
hot, blue sky. He was in shadow, but 
the rocks still burned his body, the air 
still scorched his nostrils; yet he did not 
heed—much. He stretched an arm to test 
it, and smiled until his cracked lips 
twinged; then, as he remembered, he halt- 
ed all movement with a little catch of the 
breath. 

He did not move his head. He just 
turned his aching eyeballs until they 
brought into vision the object he wanted. 


The man had known all along that the 


buck was there, over against the wall of 
rock, not fifty yards away. The animal’s 
sobbing had stopped, the swiftness of his 
breathing had been reduced by half. The 
big, brown ey | were no longer closed, and 
the ears, so limp when he wallowed out of 
the tank, were stiff with interest again, for 
the deer had seen the movement of the 
man. 
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Slowly, patiently, with all the crafty 
caution given him by years of hunting, 
Cooper worked his hand down to the gun- 
barrel. As his fingers closed on the metal, 
the glands in his mouth again functioned, 
the griping in his middle became more 
acute. The water had driven the fever 
from his brain, made him sensible of his 
bruised body, his torn hands, his smarting 
eyes and lips and nostrils, his blistered 
feet; and, above all else, of hunger—avid, 
desperate. hunger. Now—now! 

With a single motion he was on one knee, 
the stock against his cheek, his arms steady 
and sure. 

Thirty yards from the place where he 
had been resting the buck paused, stiff 
with frightened curiosity. The tiny bead 
came down to his rump, moved along his 
body to the shoulder in a steady, deathly, 
certain arc. 

Then the man dropped his gun and said: 

“Blame it, no! Wolf, buck, me, ’n’ 
thirst—a four-cornered game!’ You ’n’ 
me pull out winners, old-timer—got what 
we wanted most. Matches—ammunition 
—water—that’s me. You got water, an’ 
they ain’t got a look-in no more. I'll eat 
buzzard, mebby!” 

With antlers high and tail frisking, the 
deer bounced away, bobbing up and down 
through the low growth, out into the pur- 
pling distance. 


A MARITIME SOLILOQUY 


Have you heard the wind offshore, 
When the topsail flapped in its clutch, 

And the rigging creaked and the fo’c’s'le leaked, 
And life didn’t seem like much?— 

With only an inch of rotten plank 
*Twixt you and death, ’tain’t much! 


Have you heard the breakers ashore, 
When you knew they weren't far away, 

And ‘twas night, and the mast like a whip in each blast 
Bent double, and frozen spray 

Made you a snow man perched at the helm 
Of a ghost ship, iced with spray? 


Have you always lived on shore? 
Then how can you understand 

How Christ on the Sea of Galilee 
Curbed the waves with a sweep of His hand? 

You'll know what it means when you sail in the night, 
And the wheel is in His hand! 


Warren Elliot Carleton 
























































From a photograth by Chickering, Boston 


THE NEW GOVERNOR OF THE 
OLD BAY STATE 


“SAM” MCCALL OF MASSACHUSETTS, WHOSE RECORD OF TWENTY 


YEARS IN CONGRESS 


SHOWS THAT HE IS A 


MAN 


WHO DOES HIS OWN THINKING 


Cy; gray winter afternoon in the year 


19—, as our former fellow citizen, 

Henry James, would put it, a 
solitary Congressman might have been seen 
pacing the cloak-room of the House, his 
fine, white hair shading a fine, fighting face, 
furrowed with lines of care and doubt. 


It was but too plain that something was 
troubling him. Something was troubling 
him sorely. It could not be affairs of state, 
for a Congressman seldom gets any infor- 
mation on these matters until he reads the 
newspapers. It could not be trouble that 
was troubling him, for this particular Con- 
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gressman had a reputation for hunting out 
trouble after the assiduous fashion of a 
duck on the spoor of a June-bug. 

He had gone his own way whenever he 
felt like it, and as he felt like it most of 
the time he was generally in a state of 
splendid isolation. And neither the thun- 
ders of Cannon nor the snap of the party 
whip could move him. Yet on this day 
he was plainly perturbed, albeit in his 
customary solitude. 

Another Congressman at length ap- 
proached him and with sincere solicitude 
inquired: 

“ What’s the matter, 
worried to death.” 

Sam McCall paused in his pacing and 
frowned gloomily at his friend. 

“ Worried!” he retorted bitterly. “ I’ve 
got a right to be. I’m getting too dog- 
goned popular around here. Why, seven- 
teen members voted for one of my resolu- 
tions to-day!” 

This story may be apocryphal, but, if 
it isn’t, Sam McCall is one of the un- 
happiest men in New England to-day. 
His popularity has entirely got away from 
him. It got away from him to such an 
extent that last November some hundreds 
of thousands of his fellow citizens elected 
him Governor of Massachusetts by a tidy 
majority, and thereby returned the Bay 
State to the Republican column. 

All of which is probably gall and worm- 
wood to Sam McCall, the hater of popu- 
larity and lover of combat. He dreads 
the approach of the day when he will be 
mentioned as the Hon. Samuel W. McCall 
—a destiny against which he has success- 
fully fought for sixty-four years. 

Everybody calls him Sam. His pals call 
him Sam. The people of Massachusetts 
call him Sam. His wife calls him Sam, 
and it is understood that even his children 
call him Sam. His colleagues in Congress 
called him Sam. They called him a lot 
of other things, what time he was insurging 
around and leaping the party fences; but 
mainly they called him Sam. This was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that they 
would have had to call him the other 
things practically all of the time. It was 


Sam? You look 


a dull day when Sam McCall didn’t do a 
little first-class insurging. 

From his earliest days in politics his 
political creed has been that nobody is 
qualified to think for Sam McCall save one 
person—Sam McCall. 


And he stuck to it 
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for the twenty years that he was in Con- 
gress. He looks straight, thinks straight, 
talks straight, and hits straight—especially 
the last. 

He is six feet of lean and wiry New 
England, and his thin-lipped mouth, the 
strong salient of the jaw, the fighting nose, 
and the steady, smoldering fire in the dark 
eyes are probably partly responsible for his 
reputation for cold austerity. For, though 
every one speaks of him as Sam McCall, 
not every one slaps him on the back while 
doing it. 

He has brains to spare, but they are bal- 
anced by an equal overplus of energy and 
clean sand. Once they fought him in the 
party, on the ground that he was not a 
true party man—that he could not be 
counted on to stand by party measures. 
He went out and told the people about it 
in these words: 

“T am master of my own head and con- 
science, and I always intend to be.” 

He was not afraid of the party leaders 
or of the backing of his constituency. He 
told them where he stood and why he stood 
there. 

“ And,” he informed them one day, when 
he was asking for reelection, “ if you want 
a Congressman with an angleworm for a 
backbone, you'll have to make a change 
from the present member!” 

Despite his cold exterior and earnest at- 
tention to any battling that comes his way, 
he finds time for sports. His favorite 
indoor recreation is pillow-fighting with his 
grandchildren. 

Outdoors he is something of a baseball 
fan, and was quite a bit of a ball-player 
himself in his college days at Dartmouth. 
He goes into the field of sports for political 
similes. He led the forlorn hope in the 
Bay State when Democracy swept the 
country, but he shrugged his shoulders over 
the returns. Also he announced that he 
would again be a candidate at the next 
opportunity. 

“Sacrifice hits often win games,” he 
said. “I made one, and put the party 
back on the map of this State. Now I’m 
going to put the ball over the fence and 
win the game.” 

He switched to football and said, refer- 
ring to the gain of eighty thousand votes: 

“I made a gain of eighty yards in one 
play. Next time I’m going to carry the 
ball over the line for a touchdown!” 

And he did. 
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HERE is at least one 
form of theatrical en- 
tertainment safely en- 
trenched against the movies, 
and that is grand opera. Even 
though Farrar has posed in “ Car- 
men,” and Mary Pickford got her- 
self up as a Japanese for “ Madama 
Butterfly,” there is no danger that the pat- 
ronage of the Metropolitan Opera House 
will be weaned away to the silent drama. 
As a matter of fact, while theaters in gen- 
eral have been losing custom steadily for 
several years past, the world of musical 
entertainment has been as persistently on 
the gain. 

The new season at the Metropolitan 
opened brilliantly on November 15 with 
“ Samson et Dalila,” in French—of course, 
presenting Caruso, who has missed but one 
premiére in the dozen seasons he has sung 
for us. His first appearance was made on 
November 23, 1903, signalizing Heinrich 
Conrad’s entrance upon management of 
the opera. “ Rigoletto’’ was the vehicle, 
with Mme. Sembrich as Gilda. 

In view of Caruso’s present prestige as 
leading tenor of the world, it is of interest 
to glance back and quote from a notice of 
his début which appeared in the New York 
Times of the following morning. You will 
note an absence of the enthusiasm which 
a critic of trained perceptions surely ought 
to have felt over the arrival of a singer 
destined to occupy so big a place in the 
world of opera: 

His voice is purely a tenor in its quality, of 
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ANNA CASE, A YOUNG AMERICAN SOPRANO OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


From a copyrighted photograph by Mishkin, New York 


high range, and of large power, but inclined to 
take on the “ white” quality in its upper ranges 
when he lets it forth. 


Caruso is now forty-three. He made his 
début at Naples in 1896, as Alfredo in 
“ Traviata.” Besides his repertoire of the 
standard Italian tenor réles, he has sung 
in five or six French operas at the Metro- 
politan, including “ Carmen,” “ Faust,” 
“Manon,” and “ Armide.” It would be 
interesting to hear him as Lokengrin. 
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in his native Italy 
When he came up for 
military service his 
skill was such that he 
was assigned to the 
4 regimental band, instead 
of to the fighting corps. 
And it is to the band-master 

of this organization that we 
owe Martinelli the tenor. 
Happening to hear the young 
bandsman sing, the leader 
took him aside and said: 
























IDA CAJATTI, ITALIAN SO- 

PRANO, A NEW MEMBER 

OF THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY 


From a cotyrighted photograph 
by Mishkin, New York 


A young tenor of 
great promise in the 
Metropolitan 
company, where se 
he made his first o 
appearance last sea- 
son, is Giovanni Mar- 


~~” 


tinelli, who began his , = 
. _ 
career, not aS a singer 
at all, but as clarinet- FLORA PERINI, ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, ANOTHER NEW MEMBER OF 
player in the local band THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


of a village near Padua From a photograth by Mishkin, New York 
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“ Giovanni, my boy, forget your clarinet. 
You have a voice that it will pay you to 
cultivate.” 

The band-master gave him private in- 
struction, and after his two 
years’ military service >. 
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Last spring, in New York, he took 
Caruso’s place in “Carmen” after the 
great star had gone to fulfil his Monte 
Carlo engagement, and pleased mightily. 

Of the Americans in the Metro- 


——,. politan’s roster we give a 
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GERALDINE FARRAR AS CARMEN AND WALLACE REID AS DON JOSE IN THE LASKY PHOTOPLAY 


REPRODUCTION OF 


were up, Martinelli devoted two more to 
voice-cultivation. His success in concert 
was unequivocal, and when Puccini’s 
“ Girl of the Golden West ” was sung for 
the first time in Italy, at Rome, Toscanini, 
who conducted, chose young Martinelli for 
Johnson, created here by Caruso. 





THE FAMOUS OPERA 


portrait of Anna Case, who sang in a New 
York church choir just before reaching the 
goal of all our local singers’ hopes — the 
stage of the buff music-temple on Broad- 
way. 

She is the daughter of a blacksmith in 
South Branch, New Jersey, and she can 
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KITTY GORDON, WHO IS AT THE WINTER GARDEN IN “A WORLD OF PLEASURE,’ AND WHO POSED 
FOR THE WORLD FILM CORPORATION AS THE HEROINE IN “AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS” 


From a copyrighted photograph by Hill, New York 
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fe JULIA ARTHUR AND EMMETT CORRIGAN IN THE 
“THE ETERNAL MAGDALENE” 
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shoe a horse herself. At least, this is what 
she once told a reporter, the same man to 
whom she confided the fact that when she 
sang before Dippel in the tea-room of the 
Bellevue - Stratford, in Philadelphia, she 
borrowed a hat, a gown, and a pair of 
shoes, so as to, be presentable for the oc- 
casion. She did all her studying for opera 
in this country—an encouraging item for 
the memorandum-books of would-be prima 
donnas in these days of war-locked Europe. 

Among Miss Case’s réles are the Happy 
Spirit in “ Orfeo,” the First Fair Girl in 
“ Lobetanz,” Sophie in “ Rosenkavalier,” 
and Esmeralda, the dancing girl, in “ The 
Bartered Bride.” 

Two other members of the opera com- 
pany pictured herewith are Italians—Ida 
Cajatti and Flora Perini—and both have 


records of success on the Italian and 
Spanish stages. Signorina Cajatti, who 
hails from Triest, sings in such operas as 
“ Tosca,” “ Iris,” and “ Butterfly.” A de- 
cided hit was scored by a new Italian 
barytone, Giuseppe de Luca, on his début 
as Figaro in “ The Barber of Seville.” 

Geraldine Farrar is again on the roster 
and “Carmen” in the repertoire. The 
combination of the two was easily last 
year’s operatic strong card. What the 
dominating factor in this season’s record 
will be it is at this writing too early to 
determine. 

Farrar’s essay into motion pictures 
demonstrated that she was completely 
“ camera broke.” That is to say, she never 
committed the offense of looking at the 
director or at the operator. More than 
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this, she registers perfectly, something that 
cannot well be predicted in advance for 
anybody. 

I know, for instance, of an actor who is 
most anxious to break into the movies, but 
who cannot do so because it is so difficult 
to photograph him successfully. I have 
also seen the deplorable results that wait 
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on a certain young player’s screen repro- 
ductions, his extremely dark complexion 
coming out in blotches that quite distract 
one’s attention from the story. 

But to return to “ Carmen ” as a photo- 
play. The Farrar version, prepared from 
Merimée’s story rather than from the 
opera, dispenses with Micaela completely, 
and is a well-knit tale of the smugglers’ 
plot to make Don José aid them through 
his infatuation for Carmen. There are 
none of those exasperating excursions up 
side alleys that mar so many films; and 








MADGE KENNEDY, RALPH MORGAN, HAMILTON REVELLE, JANET BEECHER, AND JOHN CUMBERLAND— 


From a photograph 
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the fight of the two women in the cigarette- 
factory, and that of the two officers in 
Pastia’s café, leave nothing to be desired 
in the way of realism. Frankly, I was 
disappointed in the bull-fight, but I re- 
alized that laws governing cruelty to ani- 
mals had to be respected, this accounting 
for the absence of horses in the ring. 
The Don José of the “ Carmen ” photo- 
play is a strong drawing card in himself— 
Wallace Reid. He is the son of Hal Reid, 
well known a few years since as a writer 
of melodramas. Wallace was born in St. 
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——-IN THE EXCITING FINISH TO THE SECOND ACT OF THE SUCCESSFUL FARCE, 


—by White, New Vork 
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Louis twenty-four years ago, but his first 
appearance on the stage was made in New 
York, to which city the family had re- 
moved when he was only four. His part 
was that of a little girl in “Slaves of 
Gold.” 

Later on the Reids took a jump to the 
West, and we find young Reid on a 
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“FAIR AND WARMER” 
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Wyoming ranch in the Big Horn region. 
Another shift of occupation brought him 
back to New York again, where he went 
into the newspaper game as a cub reporter. 












GABY DESLYS, STARRING IN THE NEW MUSICAL REVUE, 
“STOP, LOOK, LISTEN !"’ WHICH IS THE SUCCESSOR 
TO “CHIN-CHIN,” AT THE GLOBE THEA- 
TER, NEW YORK 


From her latest photograph by Talbot, Paris 


But the call to the stage was in the 
blood, and he drifted into vaudeville, 
acting in a sketch by his father, “ The Girl 
and the Ranger.” He still felt, however, 
that he had not yet found his métier, so 
he accepted a job with the Selig film peo- 
ple, where he played all sorts of parts, and 
even learned to operate the camera. So 
successful has he been in the movies that 
he is likely to stick permanently to the 


screen. 


Certainly it furnishes him with sufficient 
variety, if that is what he craves. His ver- 
satility is remarkable. He has even played 
female parts with the late John Bunny. 
I saw him the other night as the prince in 
“Old Heidelberg,” and if the picture 
palaces want matinée idols here is one 
ready to their hand. 

Kitty Gordon, who recently posed for 
“ As in a Looking-Glass,” has been on the 
stage since 1901, always in musical 
shows, which, from the very nature 
of the case, would seem to be the 
last source from which to feed the 
films. She came to America in 
1909 as Marietta in “ The Girl 
and the Wizard,” and, like most 
of the Thespians who arrive with- 
in clinking distance of the Ameri- 
can dollar, has remained here 
practically ever since, her last 
flesh-and-blood appearance being 
in “ A World of Pleasure” at the 
Winter Garden. 

The eagerness of the picture 
people to get the advertising that 
goes with players who have already 
made their reputations in the 
spoken drama has not only inflated 
salaries beyond all reason, but has 
also given rise to complications of 
various kinds. It is no longer a 
novelty to see the line, “ This is 
not a motion - picture,” across a 
poster announcing a play. When 
actors attempt to carry a bucket 
on each shoulder by leasing them- 
selves out to the movies and to the 
legitimate at the same time, ugly 
words are likely to be spilled along 
with the water when the inevitable 
conflict arises from their attempt to 
be in two different places at the 
same time. 

Latest advices from the Metro- 
politan proclaim that hereafter all 
contracts are to contain the stipu- 
iation that when operatic artists go into 
the movies half their earnings are to be 
handed over to the opera management. 

Already one can count on the fingers of 
one’s two hands the histrionic stars who 
have not succumbed to the screen. I am 
not sure that one hand, come to think, 
won’t be sufficient by the time these lines 
are read. At present the list includes 
Maude Adams, John Drew, Frances Starr, 
David Warfield, Otis Skinner, Grace 
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George, and Rose Stahl—a stanch com- 
pany who can say, with Wordsworth’s little 
Welsh girl: 

“We are seven.” 

Perhaps I should add to the number 
Julia Arthur, but in “ The Eternal Mag- 
dalene,” as I pointed out last month, she 
is a feature, not a star. Miss Arthur is 
such a firm believer in the purpose of the 
piece that she was quite willing to return 
to the boards, after her long retirement, 
in a part which, while it dominates the 
theme, by no means supplies that constant 
center-of-the-stage position that goes with 
the player’s name emblazoned in electrics 
over the play’s title, 
rather than under it. 

Miss Arthur’s real 
name was Lewis, and 
she is a native of Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, where 
she began to act at 
the age of six- 


teen, to help ie 
support a \ 
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large family of brothers and sisters. Oddly 
enough, she started in with Shakespeare, 
and in a short while was playing Juliet, 
Ophelia, and Desdemona with Daniel 
Bandmann’s company, with which she re- 
mained for two seasons. 

It was a big drop from these classic réles 
to “The Still Alarm,’”’ but in 1895 she 
managed to get to London and to secure 
an engagement with Henry Irving, whom 
she accompanied to America. On the 6th 
of November, 1897, she registered at 
Wallack’s her big hit in the dramatization 
of Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “ A Lady 
of Quality.” From William Winter’s no- 
tice on that occasion I 
quote the following: 


The return of Miss Ar- 
thur is a welcome incident, 
for that actress possesses 
vivacity and charm, and, 
while not remarkable for 
power, she is sympathetic 
by reason of a sweet, en- 
gaging personality. The 
production of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s new play, however, 
can scarcely be regarded as 
a boon, for the piece tells 
a coarse and feeble story, 
intrudes an unwelcome 
topic, and is either point- 
less or fallacious as to 
meaning. 


The big scene in the 
play, as I remember it, 
calls upon Clorinda to 
strike down a man with 
the loaded handle of her 
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SAM B. HARDY AND ELEANOR PAINTER IN THE FIRST ACT OF THE SUCCESSFUL COMIC OPERA, 
“THE PRINCESS PAT” 


From a photograth by White, New York 
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ALICE DOVEY, WHO PLAYS ELSIE 
DARLING IN “ VERY GOOD EDDIE,” 
A MUSICAL VERSION OF PHILIP 
BARTHOLOMAE'S FARCE “ OVER 
NIGHT" 


From a copyrighted photograph by 
Hill, New ork 










































_ Lady of Quality ” 
a that she married Ben 
ABPAT Cheney, a Boston mil- 
lionaire, who had 
been an amateur in 
theatricals in his 
home town as a mem- 
ber of the famous 
Boston Cadets. In 
“1492” he did a 
black-face song and 
dance, and in “ Ex- 
celsior, Jr.,” he cre- 
ated the réle that in 
the professional per- 
formance fell to Fay 
Templeton. 

In “The Eternal 
Magdalene” Miss 
Arthur had able as- 
sistance from Em- 
mett Corrigan as the 
self - righteous Phar- 
isee who is made to 
see things in a new 
light through a 
dream. Earlier in the 
present season Mr. 
Corrigan was the suc- 
cessful shoemaker in 
the short New York 
run of “Our Chil- 
dren,” by Louis K. 
Anspacher, of whose 
other play, “ The Un- 
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riding-whip. He drops dead at her feet. 
and to prevent discovery she shoves the 
body under the sofa, then turns, a smiling 
hostess, to face her guests. 

“A Lady of Quality ” ran through one 
season in New York, and for another on 
the road; then Miss Arthur purchased the 
American rights of “ More Than Queen,” 
originally written for Sara Bernhardt. It 
was while she was still playing in “A 





chastened Woman,” I shall have something 
to say later on. 

A little over a year ago Mr. Corrigan 
was another repentant millionaire in the 
late Charles Klein’s short-lived but ex- 
tremely interesting drama, “ The Money- 
Makers.” He is one of the many actors 
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who have been seen as Ben-Hur, and in 
“The Deep Purple” he succeeded in 
awakening sympathy for the hold-up man. 

I dare say Dr. Anspacher thought more 
of “Our Children” than of “The Un- 
chastened Woman,” wherein he differed 
completely from the people who pay money 
in at the box-office windows of New York 
theaters. A friend of mine—a writer on 
dramatic topics, by the way—remarked to 
me recently that the only plays that will 
make a success on Broadway to-day are 
those with a decided sex appeal. He in- 
stanced “ Common Clay ” and “ The Un- 
chastened Woman,” and I countered with 


“The Boomerang,” in which the only 








MOLLY PEARSON AND WHITFORD KANE IN THE SECOND ACT OF THE COMEDY 
SUCCESS, “ HOBSON'S CHOICE” 


From a photograph by White. New Vork 
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thing at all like a sex problem is the ques- 
tion who will get the girl. 

In “ The Unchastened Woman” move 
attention has been paid to bringing out 
the utter heartlessness of the heroine than 
to observing the laws of the playwrights’ 
union with regard to the overworking of 
the long arm of coincidence, awkward 
entrances, exits, and the like. But Emily 
Stevens contrives to invest Caroline Knolys 
with such complete reality, and Oliver 
Morosco has otherwise provided so com- 
petent a cast, that one is quite ready to 
overlook slips of technique. Again—an 
important note in the present season— 
there is a strong feminine appeal in the 
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succession of gowns worn by Mrs. Knolys, 
each more stunning than its predecessor. 

A portrait of Miss Stevens appeared in 
Tue Munsey for November, and herewith 
we present a scene view from the second 
act of the play, showing Christine Norman 
listening to her husband, Hassard Short, 
as he telephones to another woman. 

Miss Norman, a Cincinnati girl, is an- 
other of the school-of-acting graduates, of 
whom so many seem to arrive. Belasco 
gave her a chance in his road companies 
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presenting “ The Darling of the Gods,” 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” and 
“The Warrens of Virginia,” and later she 
was in “The Bird of Paradise.” She 
must feel quite at home in “ The Un- 
chastened Woman,” for two of her asso- 
ciates, Mr. Short and H. Reeves-Smith, 
were also with her in the long New York 
run of “ Peg o’ My Heart.” 

Hubert Hassard Short is an Englis!:- 
man, educated at the famous Charterhouse 
school of which Thackeray treats so 
lovingly in “ The Newcomes.” He began 
to act in 1895, at Drury Lane, in the 
melodrama “Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” He 
came over here in rgo1 to play a juvenile 
with John Drew in ‘“‘ The Second in Com- 
mand,” and has been a familiar figure on 
our stage ever since, acting mostly “ cad ” 
parts, which he says he enjoys. 

Speaking of John Drew, he waited until 
mid November this year before beginning 

his season, simply because he could 

not find a suitable play. His choice 
finally fell on a rather feeble specimen 
of his favorite brand, English society 
comedy. But it is a far, far cry from 

Henry Arthur Jones, Somerset Maugh- 

am, and Hubert Henry Davies to 

Horace Annesley Vachell, who sup- 

plied him with “ The Chief,” acted by 

Mr. Drew in Washington for the first 

time on any stage. 

A line on the house-bill tells us that 
the action takes place during four 
days of last summer. It would have 
been just as easy to say the summer 
of 1913. One finds it hard to be con- 
vinced by any play laid at this time 
in Carlton House Terrace and on the 
Thames, that fails to take account of 

* the war that has bitten so deeply into 
the society life of England. 

But this, to be sure, is a detail. For 
the rest, the whole scheme of the thing 
seems rather piffling for a man of Mr. 
Drew’s attainment to be trifling with. 
As it is, a good many of the honors 
of the comedy are run away with by 
the young ingénue, Consuelo Bailey, 
whose first appearance it is in such 
high dramatic surroundings. 

Its wholly farcical spirit is all that 
saves “ Fair and Warmer” from a 
snug post in the sex-problem list. The 
deliberate effort of Billy and Blanche 
to compromise themselves in the eyes 
of their respective mates suggests a 
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tint considerably deeper than merely off color; but both are such hopeless amateurs 
at walking the downward path, and are played so true to the key by John Cumberland 
and Madge Kennedy, that laughter is the only price paid for a visit to the Eltinge 
Theater. “ Fair and Warmer” promises te be en- 
sconced there until its title becomes practically stand- 
ing matter in the weather probabilities. 

Miss Kennedy has been a familiar and welcome fig- 
ure on the New York stage for the past few seasons. 
Last year she was the leading woman in the long run 
of “ Twin Beds,” and before that she was in “ Little 
Miss Brown” and “ Over Night.” She hails from 
Chicago, and graduated from the School of Dramatic 
Arts in New York. 

Knowing scarcely anything at all about Mr. Cum- 
berland, I sought him out in his dressing-room before 
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the performance and listened to an unusually interesting tale of early experiences in get- 
ting somewhere back of the footlights. 

“T was born in New Brunswick, Canada,”’ he began, “ but came to New York with 
my family when very young. Along in my teens I was put to work on the books in 
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a wholesale woolen house down-town. But 
I didn’t cotton to the job. I wanted to 
travel about and see something of the 
world, and was very envious of my mates 
when they were sent out on the road to 
sell goods and came back to tell of their 
experiences. At last, in response to my 
pleadings, the firm let me go out; but they 
had apparently found me such a good 
bookkeeper, and my successor proved such 
a bad one, that I was soon recalled and 
nailed once more to the desk, from which 
it now began to seem that I would never 
be able to free myself. 

“ We were living out Hackensack way, 
where I had become identified with an 
amateur theatrical club. One of the fel- 
lows, hearing me grumbling about once a 
bookkeeper always a bookkeeper, sug- 
gested that I might consider acting as a 
profession. Well, I took him up to the 
extent of answering an advertisement in 
the Dramatic Mirror of a woman who 
signed herself ‘Queen of Repertoire,’ and 
who sought recruits for her company. 

“Tt seems that experience wasn’t re- 
quired, and I was destined to find out why. 
Beggars can’t afford to be choosers. In a 
season of twenty-five weeks I put in with 
the organization I had only one week’s 
salary; but I wouldn’t exchange the train- 
ing I got for a good deal. Why, in 
‘Camille,’ for instance, I played three 
parts—Gaston, Arthur, and old man Duval 
—and at this time, remember, I was little 
more than a youth of twenty-one. 

“Such straits as we were put to! I 
recall that one night, when we were doing 
‘Mr. Barnes of New York,’ I think it was, 
somebody had deserted, leaving us a man 
shy, so I was asked to double up a part 
at almost the last minute. I had scarcely 
time to read it through more than once, 
so it was suggested that I should carry 
a cane and tap with it on the stage when 
I wanted the prompter in the wings to 
throw me a line. Well, a hungry wood- 
pecker wasn’t in it with the taps that 
stick rang out that evening. One might 
have thought me a blind man feeling my 
way along the pavement. 

“ At last I had enough of this hand-to- 
mouth existence. The business was never 
good; the only way we managed to pull 
through at all was by a man from the hotel 
in one town going on with us to the next 
and taking out of the first night’s receipts 
enough to settle his bill. My father sent 
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me money enough to take me back to 
New York, and I went into a broker’s 
office; but I had been rubbed with the 
grease-rag, as the saying goes. One day 
I met a member of the ill-fated company 
in the street and learned from him that 
Richard Mansfield was looking for re- 
cruits; so I presented myself to the famous 
star, and was accepted. 

“TI remained with Mansfield for two 
seasons, playing small parts mostly. I 
must tell you how on one occasion I got 
a fairly good one. We were to do ‘ Beau 
Brummel,’ and a friend in the company 
tipped me off that they needed somebody 
with a cockney accent for the Second 
Bailiff. 

“* Make a bid for the part, John,’ he 
advised me. ‘ You’re the next thing to an 
Englishman, so you ought to be able to 
get away with it.’ 

“When the company was assembled for 
the distribution of réles and Mr. Mansfield 
had asked for somebody with a cockney 
accent, I boldly stepped forward and an- 
nounced that I had one. The great man 
looked me through and through. 

“* Oh!’ he said at last. ‘So you have 
a cockney accent! Would you mind giv- 
ing me a specimen of it?’ 

“TI was floored. I couldn’t think of a 
thing to say with any accent, let alone a 
cockney one; but at last I ventured to 
suggest that if I might be allowed to read 
the part, he could judge of my abilities, 
To this he consented, and I plunged in. 
When I had finished, he was by no means 
complimentary, but gave me the character, 
nevertheless.” 

I congratulated Mr. Cumberland on 
having made a big hit in a big success. 
He was very well liked as the minister in 
“A Rich Man’s Son” three years ago— 
when Ralph Morgan, also in “ Fair and 
Warmer,” scored as the son—but the play 
only lasted a week or so. Then Cumber- 
land followed Arthur Shaw as the Property 
Man in “ The Yellow Jacket.” 

Both Janet Beecher and Hamilton 
Revelle, with important parts in “ Fair 
and Warmer,” have been closely identified 
with Belasco productions, the latter being 
the original Cossé in “ Du Barry,” and the 
former the wife of Ditrichstein in “ The 
Concert.” In rorz Mr. Revelle, whose 
hobby is photography, was the Wazir Man- 
sur with Otis Skinner in “ Kismet.” Last 
season Ralph Morgan followed a winter in 
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“ Under Cover” with a spring and sum- 
mer in “ A Full House.” 


TWO PEOPLE IN “ THE PRINCESS PAT” 


Although Eleanor Painter studied sing- 
ing for four years in Berlin, she is a great 
believer in home training for American 
girls who desire to take up music as a 
career. She feels that the war conditions 
abroad are sending the best teachers from 
Germany to the United States, and that 
presently New York will be the garden- 
spot of the world for the education of prima 
connas. 

Miss Painter hails from Colorado 
Springs. She frankly confessed, in an 
interview for the New York Review, that 
the failure of her fellow townsman, Tom 
Richards, to make the Metropolitan 
caused the home folks to look askance 
on anybody else with operatic aspirations. 
But at last she contrived to induce her 
family to put up a small sum for her 
support in Germany, where she spent two 
years in a close race with poverty before 
she got a chance to show what she could 
do. 

The opportunity for public trials is the 
one point, Miss Painter claims, wherein 
Germany excels the home land in the 
matter of preparing young people for 
opera. Here, if you have no experience, 
everywhere you run up against an impasse. 
On the Continent there are theaters whose 
impresarios are glad to open their doors 
to tyros, hoping always to make a dis- 
covery. 

In Leipsic Miss Painter learned acting 
from a stage-director, and at last there 
came the great day when she was engaged 
to appear as Fatima in Weber’s “ Oberon ” 
at the Deutsches Opernhaus. It was here 
that Dippel heard her, and engaged her for 
“ The Lilac Domino ” in New York. Now 
she has made even a greater success in the 
title part of “The Princess Pat,” the 
charming comic opera by Victor Herbert 
and Henry Blossom which is justifying 
more than ever the right of the Cort 
Theater to be known as the “ house of 
hits.” 

Sam B. Hardy, the Bob Darrow in 
“ Pat,” who furnishes so much of the fun, 
is a young man from New Haven who 
was put on the stage first by Belasco, and 
last season played Nettleton in the farce, 
“A Pair of Sixes.” This is his first ex- 


perience in comic opera. 
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Speaking of musical shows, we give a 
portrait of Alice Dovey in “ Very Good 
Eddie,” a title which I think Miss Elisabeth 
Marbury must have chosen for this new 
version of the Philip Bartholomae comedy, 
“ Over Night.” The new piece is produced 
under her auspices; so was that other 
oddly titled show, “ Nobody Home,” and 
so, too, will be “Fully That.” Miss 
Dovey was also in “ Nobody Home ” be- 
fore it went on the road after its Princess 
Theater run last year. She is a Nebraska 
girl, best known for her Angéle in “ The 
Pink Lady.” 


WITH “ HOBSON’S CHOICE” IN MIND 


Can you imagine Molly Pearson, the 
Bunty of string-pulling memory and the 
Maggie of delightful “ Hobson’s Choice,” 
as a Japanese girl? Neither can I. And 
yet something less than two years ago this 
is just what she tried to be—in vaudeville. 
The sketch was called “ His Dear Little 
Wife,” and the Dramatic Mirror records 
that it was being tried out in Yonkers. 
Evidently it never got any closer to the 
real Broadway than that portion of it that 
runs through the next town adjoining on 
the north. 

Miss Pearson, who was born in Edin- 
burgh, was selected to play Bunty in the 
American company by Mr. Moffat, the 
author. She says that when she first saw 
the play it reminded her strongly of “ The 
Little Minister,” in which she has acted 
Lady Babbie many times in England, 
Africa, and Australia. Surely “ Hobson’s 
Choice” can remind her of nothing else, 
although in genre, of course, it is similar to 
“ Bunty,” substituting Lancashire for 
Scottish dialect. 

Whitford Kane, so admirable a Willy 
Mossop in “ Hobson’s Choice,” has just 
been informed by the author, Harold 
Brighouse, that he is completing another 
play with Mr. Kane in mind for the hero. 
Mr. Brighouse being a Britisher, it is fair 
to suppose that the scene is not laid in 
America. If it should be, and the piece 
should prove of the same type as “ Lone- 
some Like” and “ Hobson’s Choice,” I 
fear it would never go down on Broadway, 
where patrons of the theater care so little 
for dramas of what I may, for want of a 
better name, term the non-dress-suit brand. 
In other words, the middle-class native is 
anathema to the playgoing public—except, 
perhaps, when spiced with a flavor of sex. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GLENDINNING SISTERS 


= OING out to-night, Bessie?” 
so 
“To Ida’s?” 


“Tda is in Boston.” 

Bessie’s tone was militant, and her answers 
were brief. 

“Then where?” 

“Where every one can see me—which is 
more than can be said of some people I 
know!” 

Standing before the mirror of a huge oak 
wardrobe, Bessie Glendinning put a loose 
strand of her shimmering bronze-brown hair 
in place, and watched the effect the barb of 
her insinuation had upon her sister. Mary 
Glendinning was seated upon a small bed- 
room rocker, repairing a split seam in the 
finger of a black lisle glove. Her pale pink 
cheeks became a trifle more pale, and her 
thoughtful hazel eyes fell instantly to the 
business of mending the glove. 

Seeing these things in the mirror, Bessie 
wondered still more where it was that her 
sister sometimes went so secretly. Still 


watching Mary, she stooped to pick up her 
hat, which lay on a near-by chair. Her 
hand went out blindly and encountered the 
point of a rather lengthy hatpin. From her 
lips there came a word that made her sister 
look up in shocked surprise. 

“ Bessie!” 

“Oh, shut up!” the injured one snapped, 
sucking the ball of her thumb. “The only 
difference between you and me is that I say 
it out loud and you don’t. And where are 
you going to-night that you’ve got your 
Sunday-go-to-meeting mood on? This isn’t 
Friday.” 

Friday meant choir-practise to Mary, who 
added a trifle to her income by singing con- 
tralto in a local church choir. But neither 
the question nor the stab disconcerted her 
this time. 

“You know that mother would not have 
liked you to use a word like that,” she de- 
clared quietly. 

To which there was no reply. Bessie al- 
ways felt that the introduction of “ mother” 
was in the nature of a foul blow, since the 
sacredness of their mother’s memory was 
the one topic on which there could be no 


* Copyright, 1916, by Robert Simpson 
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argument. Her blue eyes dulled a moment 
or two, and she bit upon her nether lip re- 
flectively. 

“But that doesn’t say where you are go- 
ing,” she persisted, grabbing up her hat and 
pulling the pins out. “Or where you went 
last Monday, or last Thursday. If I were 
to come home alone after eleven, the whole 
town would talk about it for a month of 
Sundays. But you! The only thing you 
haven’t got is wings, and you could get away 
with murder!” 

Mary made no reply to that, but her lips 
tightened and her eyes became a little hard. 
Bessie, after waiting a few impatient and 
suspicious moments, took a final look in the 
mirror, snatched her gloves from the chif- 
fonier, and swept out without another word. 
A rattling of umbrellas in the stand in the 
hall below was followed by a spiteful slam- 
ming of the outer door. 

Mary’s needle was poised over the rent in 
the glove, and her gaze was fixed abstract- 
edly upon the chair on which her sister’s hat 
had lain. Presently, as if something of 
which she had been thinking had startled her, 
she jerked her head up sharply to listen. 

The quiet of the August evening was upon 
the street, and the clanging of a trolley-gong 
a block away rather intensified than dis- 
turbed the silence about the girl. For a 
minute or so there was fear in her face; a 
haunting, fleeting dread that made her lips 
move as if she were breathing a prayer. 
Then, shivering perceptibly, she rose. 

Laying down the glove, needle, and thim- 
ble, and securing a small key from her hand- 
bag—a gray, silk-covered affair, to match her 
dress—she went very quietly from the room 
into another that adjoined, opened a small 
desk and a tiny locked drawer within it, and 
came upon a comfortable number of yellow- 
back bills, girded about with a broad elastic 
band. 

Two twenties and a ten found their way 
into her hand-bag. Had any one been privi- 
leged to see the manner in which she went 
about the business, it would have looked 
astonishingly like larceny. 

Locking the desk and reentering the bed- 
room, she hastily donned hat and coat, passed 
out into the hall, and was half-way down- 
stairs when she halted. For a moment she 
hesitated, and then went back to the little 
room where the desk was. 

There was indecision in her face—that, and 
a queer, intangible dread that flitted back 
and forth. Then, all at once, as if determined 


to make no bones about it, she opened the 
desk again, and this time produced a small 
but serviceable revolver. 

The charges to fit it followed, and, charging 
the weapon, she dropped the murderous thing 
into her hand-bag beside the money. 

After which, with a queer and doubtful 
smile hovering over her lips—a smile that 
was answered by the flitting dread in her 
eyes—she went out. 





CHAPTER II 
THE HOUSE WITH THE GAMBREL ROOF 


THe Glendinning sisters were orphans. 
They lived in a gray, gambrel-roofed house 
in Blackford, Massachusetts—a city of some 
fifteen thousand souls and hardly any breadth 
of view; the sort of place where every one’s 
business is his neighbors’, and where the 
majority live according to what people will 
think of them if they don’t. 

The exact location of Blackford does not 
matter, because that is not the real name of 
the place. The street in which the gray, 
gambrel-roofed house stood was called Eliot, 
and there were railroad-tracks at one end and 
a trolley-line at the other, both of which 
ultimately brought one to Boston or Glouces- 
ter, according to the direction in which one 
wished to go. 

Visitors to Blackford were instructed by 
the guide-book to gaze upon the Glendinning 
house, partly because a gallant colonel of the 
Blackford militia had died there in 1779, 
and partly because it was one of the oldest 
buildings in the city. To the Glendinnings 
and their kin the house was a fetish — the 
emblem of their unquestioned respectability. 
Possession of it declared the owner—who, of 
course, was always a Glendinning—to be the 
undisputed head of the family. 

Mary and Bessie Glendinning had lived in 
the gray, gambrel-roofed house all their lives, 
their father, John Glendinning, having been 
the eldest of his family. Never a successful 
man, he had nevertheless managed, with the 
assistance of a capable wife, to uphold his 
dignity and make ends meet in a thoroughly 
respectable manner. 

Here and there, in generations past, a 
black sheep had come among the Glendinning 
flock. Once it had been a daughter, whose 
name was never mentioned by any member 
of the family. 

Uncle Joe had been one of the other mis- 
takes. He was Mary’s and Bessie’s uncle— 

















THE LEGACY OF TEARS 


a ne’er-do-well brother of their mother’s — 
so really not a blot upon the Glendinning 
escutcheon at all. Something vaguely asso- 
ciated with the eighth commandment had 
made it imperative for him to get hurriedly 
out of the country, and stay out. What he 
had stolen was not quite definite, and where 
he had gone was equally shrouded in doubt 
until—but that comes a few paragraphs far- 
ther on. 

The father of the two girls, unlucky to the 
last, had come to his death violently and 
suddenly not long after Bessie had passed 
her fifth birthday. He had been shot and 
killed while working at his desk in the shoe- 
factory where he was employed as manager. 

Having some arrears of work to bring up 
to date, he had gone back that fatal evening 
to finish it. His office was on the ground 
floor of the factory, and the bullet came 
through the window—from behind. Glen- 
dinning died instantly. 

A youth of nineteen, named Ross, who had 
been Glendinning’s assistant, and who had 
been discharged for tardiness and insubordi- 
nation, was caught in the immediate vicinity 
by the factory superintendent—a man named 
Daintree, who was probably Glendinning’s 
most intimate friend. Young Ross was 
charged with the murder, and it was testified 
that he had threatened to “ get ” Glendinning 
for being instrumental in discharging him. 

In spite of his lawyer’s protests, Ross ad- 
mitted that he had intended to “beat up” 
Glendinning, and that he had gone down to 
the factory for that express purpose. But 
he emphatically declared himself to be inno- 
cent of the crime, and defied the law to 
prove that he had ever had a revolver in his 
possession. 

An unidentified six-chamber revolver, minus 
one charge, was found several days later 
among a lot of scrap-iron in the factory 
yard. Matters looked very black for young 
Ross, but the prosecutors did not prove to 
the satisfaction of all the members of the 
jury that the prisoner had fired the fatal 
shot. 

The jury disagreed at the first trial; they 
disagreed at the second; a third trial hung 
fire for a while, and then the State abandoned 
the prosecution. Ross was released, with the 
mark of the rope upon him. Blackford looked 
upon him as an outcast, and he soon disap- 
peared from the scene. By this time almost 
everybody had forgotten him. 

The terrible manner in which Mrs. Glen- 
dinning had lost her husband was bad 
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enough, but to be left in serious financial 
straits was even worse, from the Glendinning 
point of view. When her meager resources 
had shivered under the shock of the respect- 
able funeral which was the deceased’s due, 
and which her fear of. criticism from the 
family and the neighbors demanded, the 
widow found that the gray, gambrel-roofed 
throne of the Glendinnings was about all that 
was left to her. 

Her relatives knew this, and waited for her 
cry for help—the cry that would presage her 
abdication, since necessity would compel her 
to sell her throne to the highest bidder; and 
there were two brothers-in-law well able to 
purchase the crown. 

But there came no cry for help—not even 
a whimper. Mrs. John Glendinning looked 
into the oblivion that yawns for the “ poor 
relation ””"—saw herself being pitied, toler- 
ated, criticised, advised —and the iron en- 
tered into her soul. She shut her lips upon 
her fate, and set about to scrimp and cut 
and nurse her resources, to practise pitiful 
little subterfuges of finance, so that the 
family and the neighbors would not know 
how desperate was her need. 

It was a grim and silent fight, and a losing 
one. Slowly but surely the day was ap- 
proaching when she would have to bartér 
her gambrel-roofed throne for food and 
clothing for her two girls; and that day, she 
knew, would break her heart. She was very 
foolish, of course; but no more so than any 
other Glendinning would have been under 
similar circumstances. 

And then, out of a sodden sky, Uncle Joe’s 
money came. 

It appeared that Uncle Joe, who had not 
been heard of for almost fifteen years, had 
died in the English city of Manchester. Let- 
ters signed “Banks and Melvin, Lawyers, 
Boston,” stated that the writers had been in- 
formed by their English correspondents that 
the estate of the deceased had been willed 
in its entirety to “my sister Mary, wife of 
John Glendinning, of Blackford, Massachu- 
setts.” No one else got anything, and the 
legacy, which totaled almost twenty thousand 
dollars, permitted Mrs. John Glendinning to 
retain her crown and to reign in undisputed 
authority in the gray, gambrel-roofed house 
until the day of her death. 

Respectable to the last, she had brought 
her two girls to womanhood, giving them a 
fair education, a thorough training in house- 
wifely pursuits, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the church. 
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But as the years had rolled on, and the 
girls’ dresses had gradually lengthened, the 
sorrow that hung like a cloud over the 
widow’s face deepened. She had grown old 
quickly. At forty-five it was as if the weight 
of seventy years was upon her shoulders. 
Her face was pinched, and wore a constant 
expression Of fear. 

One Sunday, shortly after her forty-eighth 
birthday, the Glendinning pew in church was 
empty. A week later two slender figures in 
deepest black listened to Rupert Daintree’s 
rendering of the “ Dead March” in “ Saul.” 
As the funeral strains thundered from the 
organ, one of the girls stood firm till she 
could stand no longer, then rushed out of 
the church in a fit of hysterical weeping. 

That was Bessie. 

Tight-lipped and tearless, Mary followed 
quietly, and, finding her sister in the church 
hall, took her home. The incident sharply 
marked Mary’s right to be known as the 
Miss Glendinning over the heads of her sis- 
ter and numerous cousins. 

Bessie’s principal gift—so Blackford said 
—was that of being able to look pretty with- 
out any apparent effort. Her hair formed a 
glowing, coruscating crown of bronze, and 
out of the effective shadow it cast over her 
pink-white, girlish face two dark-blue eyes 
shone innocently, looking out upon the 
world as if everything they saw were a 
menace or a surprise. 

Men dallied about her incessantly—all 
sorts of men—studying her tempting lips 
and the round, soft lines of her figure. Tri- 
fling with life in an aimless sort of way, let- 
ting each day speak for itself, she figured as 
the housekeeper, while Mary looked after the 
millinery shop which their mother had estab- 
lished shortly after Uncle Joe’s money had 
come. A maid of all work and an odd-job 
man helped Bessie to keep the gray, gambrel- 
roofed house in order. 

In appearance, Mary had always suffered 
by comparison with Bessie; and since their 
mother’s death the elder girl’s cheeks had 
lost most of their rich color. It seemed as 
if the expression of fear that had been in 
her mother’s face had descended to her. Yet 
her clear, hazel eyes nodded in sympathetic 
understanding of other people’s troubles, and 
her voice, low and always well modulated, 
had the peculiar gift of encouraging faith. 
No one in Blackford was more free from 
suspicion than she, the general impression 
being that what Mary did was right, or she 
would not do it. 


Her male friends were few in number. 
Rupert Daintree, organist, choir-master, and 
music-teacher, usually escorted her home 
from choir-practise on Friday evenings. As 
they walked, their conversation dealt with 
voice culture, cantatas, and matters of that 
sort. 

Daintree was an exotic from his name 
down; a man of slender, almost fragile build, 
of long, white hands and pale, temperamental 
countenance. Though he did not wear his 
curly, jet-black hair any longer than his less 
artistic fellow men, one instinctively asso- 
ciated him with one of the arts. His brown 
eyes looked out through glasses that were 
safeguarded by a black silk ribbon; but in 
general he was rather careless about his 
clothes, and the lapels of his coat almost 
continually bore evidences of tobacco ash. 

He had been born somewhere near Lon- 
don, but had come to Blackford as a child, 
to live with his bachelor uncle, Lawrence 
Daintree — the man who had been superin- 
tendent of the factory of which Mary’s 
father had been manager. As already men- 
tioned, the superintendent and the manager 
had been close friends, and the former’s 
nephew had continued the friendship toward 
the latter’s daughters— Mary particularly. 
Bessie was inclined to tolerate him, but 
thought him rather “ sissified ”; and he really 
did not move in her sphere at all. 

Rupert’s uncle died the year before the 
death of Mrs. Glendinning, and his will gave 
every one in Blackford a shock. Everything 
that Lawrence Daintree owned — which was 
considerably more than any one had expected 
—was left to various charities. His nephew 
and only relative got nothing—not even the 
proverbial shilling. The apparent injustice 
of it caused a great deal of talk at the time, 
but Rupert Daintree had no explanations to 
offer—or, at least, he offered none. 

Occupying the parlor floor in the estab- 
lishment of a Mrs. Ralke—Mrs. Ralke being 
an irascible widow whose temper had prob- 
ably shortened her husband’s life—Daintree 
taught the theory and practise of music to 
pupils who came and went and bothered him 
not at all. He was believed to have a future, 
and whether he wished Mary to share it or 
not was a subject of moment in Blackford 
and its environs. 

“That settles it!” some people said when 
she began taking singing lessons from him. 

But Mary was afraid it didn’t — terribly 
afraid of that. 

Ever since that awful day when a ~ertain 
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letter had come, she had dreaded the possi- 
bility that Daintree might ask her to marry 
him. If he did, she would have to tell him 
about the letter—which was altogether im- 
possible. 

It had come from Buffalo, addressed to 
her mother. Bessie had fortunately been out 
at the time, but Mary had seen her mother 
open the thing, read it, fall sidewise against 
the dining-room table, cling there for a sec- 
ond or two, and then slip quietly to the floor 
without a sound. Mrs. Glendinning never 
spoke again. 

It was several days ere Mary realized that 
the best place for that letter was the fire— 
deep, deep among the coals. She did not tell 
Bessie about it. Bessie was too shallow, and 
would probably be hysterical, which would 
be no help whatever. 

Then had followed a year of waiting—of 
dread —a terrible year in which Mary had 
not slept a comfortable hour. And now the 
menace was no longer a letter that could be 
destroyed by fire. It had developed, as it 
had every day threatened to do, into a 
maudlin, fawning, sniveling, drunken lump 
of humanity that was making liquor-sodden 
attacks upon the sanctity of the little heap 
in the cemetery that marked the resting- 
place of Mary’s parents. 

Mary had met him twice in ten days, and 
was now going to meet him for the third and 
last time. She was sure it would be the last, 
the very last, or— 

That was why she had brought the re- 
volver. 4 

She knew him simply as—Uncle Joe! 





CHAPTER III 
THE BROOMS 


Nicut had crept down upon Blackford 
when Mary slipped out of the gray, gambrel- 
roofed house on Eliot Street and turned her 
steps toward the railroad-tracks at the foot 
of the street. 

One or two neighbors, sitting out upon 
their porches, noted her departure and called 
a greeting as she passed. As several mutual 
friends lived in the scattered districts upon 
the other side of the tracks, there was no 
reason to suspect that Mary was not bent 
upon visiting some of them. 

The one-legged guardian of the grade- 
crossing mumbled, “ ’Evenin’, Miss Glendin- 
nin’,” as the girl crossed the danger zone. 
By so doing he admitted in his sour and 
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dried-up heart that Miss Glendinning was 
among the chosen people of the earth, else 
he would not have condescended to notice 
her. Mary wished he hadn’t. 

Beyond the railroad-tracks Eliot Street 
continued indefinitely, linking up _ several 
little communities on the way to Danforth, 
a city of ten thousand people. A short dis- 
tance from the railroad a road branched off 
to the right, leading past the reservoir and 
the Raines Wood, and, if one swung round 
to the left again, to the Blackford Club- 
house and the entrance to the Brooms. 

Together with the adjoining baseball-field, 
the clubhouse was the gift of the Blackford 
Shoe Company to its employees. On a Sat- 
urday afternoon it was the scene of much 
excitement, but at night it was clothed in 
silence and gloom, except when the club 
gave one of its periodical and somewhat 
riotous dances; and there was no dance that 
evening. 

To the rear of the clubhouse lay a wood 
officially known as Blackford Park, but gen- 
erally called “the Brooms” for no reason 
that any one could adequately explain. Sev- 
eral paths led through it, bringing one back 
to Eliot Street at a point not far from Dan- 
forth. The Brooms was not public property. 
It belonged to the Blackford Shoe Company, 
and was vaguely intended to become a sort 
of Central or Fairmount Park if Blackford 
and Danforth ever grew big enough to need 
one. People who walked through the Brooms 
had an uneasy sensation that they were tres- 
passing, and the place was more or less de- 
serted most of the time. 

The baseball-field, partly fringed by a 
rude, uncovered stand, lay to the left of the 
clubhouse. Directly opposite the clubhouse 
steps was a road leading straight to the trol- 
ley-line that cut Blackford in two. 

Mary approached the place from the right. 
When she turned out of Eliot Street she felt 
like a thief upon whom every eye would look 
with suspicion, and the fact that there were 
but few eyes to see did not make her feel 
any easier. 

Twice already she had come that way — 
had met him, paid him, and returned in 
safety; but she would never do it again. 
Upon that she was determined. She would 
not run the terrible risk of being discovered 
holding clandestine meetings with a man 
whose very name was at once a menace and 
a cause for most unhappy laughter. 

One may disappear and be pronounced 
legally dead; but no man is allowed to die, 
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bequeath a handsome legacy to a deserving 
sister, and then presume to walk the earth 
again. Unfortunately, as Mary had discov- 
ered, Uncle Joe had never had any money to 
leave. At the date when he was supposed 
to have died in Manchester, he was in a 
Bristol jail, serving a term of imprisonment 
for larceny. Mary knew this from the man’s 
own admissions. 

Where, then, had “Uncle Joe’s money” 
come from? Uncle Joe himself had not the 
remotest idea, and Mary was afraid to think 
about it. 

The letter that had proved a fatal shock 
to her mother had come from Uncle Joe; 
and the look in Mrs. Glendinning’s eyes as 
she fell, sharp and brief as that look was, 
told Mary that her mother knew whatever 
there was to know about the origin of the 
legacy—an origin that had made Mary fear- 
fully doubt its cleanliness. 

Then had followed the dread that people 
would come to know of it—that a hideous 
shadow of disgrace would fall upon the 
gray, gambrel-roofed Glendinning house, upon 
her mother’s memory, upon her sister and 
herself. 

She had got the name of a solicitor in 
Manchester, and had written to him, only to 
learn that he could discover no record of a 
will made by Joseph Fane. After that she 
faced a blank wall. 

This evening, as she stepped quickly and 
quietly along the road, she was quivering 
with the ever-present dread of discovery. In 
a suit of dark gray, and wearing an incon- 
spicuously trimmed hat, she provided few 
marks of identification. 

She reached the fringe of the Raines Wood 
ere she encountered any one at all. Then 
two Italian laborers passed, singing a snatch 
of opera. One of them turned his head to 
look back, but went on again with a grunt 
that ended in a laugh. 

Mary’s pace quickened. She was not afraid 
of the Italians, or of the haunting possibili- 
ties that lay in the darkness of the Raines 
Wood. She was afraid of nothing save the 
thought that some one she knew might see 
her going to meet Uncle Joe, and might 
spread the word broadcast. 

She passed from under the shadow of the 
wood, and approached a little stone bridge 
spanning the stream that gave Blackford its 
name. Immediately beyond the bridge was 
a rather sharp turn in the road, and beyond 
the turn lay the clubhouse and the entrance 
to the Brooms, where Uncle Joe would be 


waiting, polluting the cool night air with the 
smell of bad whisky. ‘ 

Reaching the little bridge, Mary crossed 
without pause, clutching her hand-bag very 
tightly. She passed hurriedly under a lonely 
lamp, crouched into the shadow again, and, 
always glancing furtively about her, reached 
the end of the bridge—to run full tilt into 
the blinding glare of the headlights of a large 
touring-car. 

The lights picked her out of the dark with 
all the suddenness and startling effect of a 
search-light. As she stood revealed in their 
unwelcome glare for a second or two, she 
shrank against the parapet of the little 
bridge and foolishly yet instinctively tried to 
screen her face with her arms. And then 
she was steeped in gloom again as the car, 
swinging around the turn and over the bridge, 
sent the rays of the headlights far ahead 
down the middle of the road. 

For a minute or two, quaking and cold, 
Mary stood there, gathering her wits about 
her. The year of dreadful waiting for the 
expected blow to fall had played havoc with 
her nerves. She leaned upon the friendly 
parapet, trying to steady them. Her mind 
was numbly conjecturing all sorts of possi- 
ble and impossible things; and then, with a 
start, she went on again, trembling and filled 
with a premonition of disaster. 

This was the very last time s’se would do 

it, she told herself repeatedly. She would 
never again meet Uncle Joe in that or any 
other place. 
* As a footstep came out of the darkness 
ahead, she stopped again, caught her breath 
sharply, and waited. But the footstep died 
away. Where it came from, and where it 
had gone, she did not know. The uncer- 
tainty was terrifying. 

Irresolute, she hung on the verge of pre- 
cipitate retreat for a few moments, searching 
the darkness and silence about her for some 
tangible accounting for the uncanny footstep. 
But there was none—at least, none that she 
could see; and the caretaker of the clubhouse, 
to whom the step had belonged, went on his 
homeward way toward the distant trolley- 
line, equally ignorant of Mary’s presence. 

Taking a new grip upon herself, the girl 
turned her face toward the darkly looming 
clubhouse, glanced quickly about her, picked 
up her skirts, and ran. She crossed the road- 
way and vanished into the black darkness 
that shrouded the lawn. 

Her skirts made no sound, because she 
took care that they shouldn’t, and the soft, 
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mossy lawn was like a carpet under her feet. 
She did not halt until she had reached the 
‘entrance to the Brooms, which was immedi- 
ately behind the clubhouse; and there, guided 
by the sound of his wheezy breathing, she 
found Uncle Joe, who was complacently sit- 
ting on the grass just outside the little rustic 
gate. The shadow of him rose fantomlike 
out of the murk the moment she reached him. 

Once upon a time Joe Fane had been a 
“ten-second” man and the most graceful 
and accomplished dancer in Blackford; but 
that was before the day, thirty years ago, 
when he found it expedient to leave the place 
in a great hurry. His flabby, hanging lower 
jaw and his bleary little slits of eyes told 
their own stories of what those thirty years 
had been. 

But his iron-gray hair and studiously care- 
ful attire — still more careful since he had 
found Mary comparatively “easy ” — lent 
him a certain dignity that allowed him to 
stop at quite respectable hotels. He had 
always been partial to “the best,” in spite 
of his acquaintance with the interior arrange- 
ments of several prisons. 

Just now, under the name of James Jor- 
dan, he was living at the Bellfield Hotel in 
Boston, reasonably assured that after thirty 
years of exile he was safe from detection. 
Having first made cautious inquiries about 
himself and his sister’s family, and learning 
that he was supposed to have died, and to 
have bequeathed twenty thousand dollars to 
Mrs. Glendinning, he had heralded his arrival 
in the vicinity by a letter to Mary, naming 
the rendezvous that suited him best, and 
mentioning his need of a hundred for current 
expenses. 

So far as the legacy was concerned, it was 
astonishingly immaterial to Uncle Joe where 
it had come from. He had never bothered 
very much with the inexplicable. His prin- 
cipal concern in life had always been money, 
and he had never been very particular as to 
the source of the stream, so long as it flowed 
his way. 

The entrance to the Brooms was a conve- 
nient rendezvous for him, because he could 
come by train from Boston to Danforth, 
enter the Brooms on the Danforth side and 
walk entirely under cover of trees and dark- 
ness to the outer fringe of Blackford. Be- 
sides, the place was dark and fearsome, and 
Mary was young and timid—a combination 
that was likely to help him in getting his way 
with her. 

“Late a bit, aren’t you?” he asked in a 
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husky, alcoholic voice, as he rose from his 
seat on the grass, and his blotched, puffy face 
and evil breath came unpleasantly close. 
“Hope it was going back for an extra fifty 
that kept you. I'll forgive you a minute or 
two for that.” 

Mary shrank from him, and wondered 
again how it was possible that this drink- 
sodden refugee could be a brother of her 
mother’s. In all her life the girl had never 
seriously disliked any one; but without any 
hesitation whatever she loathed, feared, and 
hated Uncle Joe. She shivered and drew 
sharply away when his puffy fingers, in a 
maudlin sort of caress, touched her arm. 
The sound of his stertorous breathing grated 
on her ears like a horrible discord. His very 
existence, sniveling and money-hungry as it 
was, was like a peal of ironical laughter 
sneering unmercifully at the legacy and at 
the sacredness of her mother’s memory. 

“No, I haven’t brought anything extra,” 
she told him in a whisper that did not at- 
tempt to conceal what she thought of him. 
“T’ve brought—don’t touch me!” She drew 
sharply away from his fawning hands and 
fumbled nervously in her hand-bag. “I— 
I’ve brought just fifty dollars, and I’m not 
going to meet you here or anywhere again!” 

She pressed the money hurriedly into 
Uncle Joe’s ever-ready palm, and then pulled 
her. hand away quickly, as if the touch of his 
flabby fingers meant contamination. 

“Just fifty dollars!” he breathed wheezily. 
“Say! What’s the big idea? Didn’t I say 
a hundred?” 

Mary’s hand crept into her hand - bag 
again for courage and protection. Seeing 
the movement, the man misunderstood it. 
He thought it meant more money. 

“IT know what you said well enough,” 
Mary returned, glancing furtively into the 
fearsome shadows round about. “I brought 
fifty—all you can have. I came with that 
just to tell you that I’m not going to be 
bullied or blackmailed by you any more. 
This money I’ve given you is my own, and 
has nothing to do with that—that other. I 
haven’t touched a penny of that since mother 
died, and I never will—not until I know 
where it came from. Neither will you! And 
I can’t afford to supply you with money 
whenever you think you need some. I can’t 
give you any more, and I wouldn’t if I could. 
Is that plain enough?” 

Mary breathed a little harder, and her 
right hand went a little more deeply into her 
hand-bag—where the butt of the small but 
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serviceable revolver both frightened and sus- 
tained her. She had reasoned that Uncle Joe 
was a coward—that he would quail at sight 
of the weapon, and possibly beat a hasty 
retreat. 

And she was partly right. He was a cow- 
ard, both morally and physically. That was 
why he had met her in that place where in- 
timidation seemed most likely to be success- 
ful; but he was no fool. He had not lived 
the life he had without learning to take care 
of himself. 

He sidled a little nearer to her, and his 
mouth, though Mary could mot see it very 
distinctly, had assumed an ugly twist. 

“Feel that way about it, eh?” His tone 
was soft and dangerous. “Well, I don’t 
blame you. Twenty thousand dollars is a 
lot of money for a kid like you to worry 
over, and I'd advise you not to worry about 
it at all. How about letting me take care 
of it for you? That would just about 
square things, and I wouldn’t give you any 
more trouble.” 

Mary was not in the least surprised. She 
had expected a proposal of that sort, but the 
cold-bloodedness of it hurt and disgusted 
none the less. 

“You— you— oh, you’re a beast!” she 
breathed tensely, drawing away yet another 
step. “You sha’n’t have a penny of that 
money—not a penny! You needn’t think 
you can bully me, either, because—” 

The sound of an automobile coming from 
the direction of*the reservoir halted her, and 
she turned her head apprehensively to watch 
and wait for it to pass. Uncle Joe, his little 
eyes glinting unpleasantly upon her hand- 
bag, receded a step or two into the deeper 
shadows. Mary subconsciously followed him, 
though she continued to watch the roadway 
and the flaring eyes of the car as they swung 
round the bend, slipped past the clubhouse, 
and were gone. The sound of the automobile 
party’s faint laughter came to them from out 
of the murk, then died away into a deeper 
silence than before. 

“So I sha’n’t see any of that money?” 
Uncle Joe queried in a tone that tried to be 
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soft, but which presaged some bullying. 
“ Suppose I—” 
“We won't suppose anything!” Mary 


snapped, more loudly than she intended, so 
that the sound of her own voice startled her. 
“You'll go away from here, and you won’t 
bother me again. I’m not afraid of you, be- 


cause you can’t afford to—to do or say any- 
thing. 


They’d put you in jail if you did. 
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You're really nothing to be afraid of—just a 
sort of rat it wouldn’t be any harm to kill. 
Now, you’d better go. And if you ever dare 
to tell people anything at all about—about 
mother, or that money, I’ll—I don’t think it 
would be very hard to kill you if you did!” 

Uncle Joe’s expression was hard to define. 
He looked like a man who has suddenly been 
robbed of a sizable fortune, and apparently 
he regarded Mary as the thief. His flabby 
jaw hung a little lower, his puffy fingers 
twitched convulsively, and his bleary little 
eyes fastened themselves in greedy inquiry 
upon Mary’s hand-bag. His breathing, wheezy 
enough at any time, became still more 
labored. 

Then, with unpleasant and surprising swift- 
ness, he was quite close to Mary, peering 
into her face and gripping both her arms. 
For a moment or two the girl was too much 
surprised to struggle. 

“You'll kill me, eh? You'll use me to 
make a rake-off of twenty thousand in stolen 
money look respectable and church-going, 
and then you'll not let me in on a sou? What 
d’ye think I am? What d’ye think I’ve been 
doing all these years?” 

His left hand slipped down her arm, in- 
tent upon the hand-bag. Simultaneously, 
filled with a terrible dread, Mary wrenched 
her right arm free, and her hand, still deep 
in the hand-bag, came forth, bringing with it 
a dully glinting piece of metal that made 
Uncle Joe pull his head back with a guttural 
cry of surprise. 

Instantly his left hand made a frantic grab 
for the thing. . 

“Don’t touch me!” Mary’s voice whistled 
hoarsely. Instead of pointing the weapon at 
Uncle Joe, she tried to raise it out of his 
reach. “Don’t try to—to— Let—let go!” 

Uncle Joe’s fingers closed about her wrist, 
and dragged the arm down, proving at: once 
that he was stronger than one would have 
believed. His own right arm, swinging across 
her throat with astonishing suddenness, thrust 
her back upon her heels and threatened 
strangulation. He did not speak; he just 
breathed wheezily and pressed cruelly on 
Mary’s wrist and arm. 

“Let—let go!” she gasped, scarcely able 
to articulate because of the pressure across 
her throat. “ You—you— My wrist! You 
—you’re breaking it! You—you—ah!” 

When her finger pressed upon the trigger 
of the revolver she did not know where the 
bullet would go—did not think of the bullet 
at all, or of consequences, or anything; just 




















of her wrist, and of the pain in it, and of 
the fact that pressing the trigger would prob- 
ably stop the pain. It did not occur to her 
to drop the revolver. That meant giving in 
—and Mary was not that sort. It is in 
moments of intense excitement that our real 
characteristics assert themselves. 

Her sighing sob of pain was drowned by a 
report that awoke a thousand echoes, startled 
sleeping birds into a sudden and discordant 
clamor, and reverberated like low thunder into 
the distance. 

Mary felt Uncle Joe’s grip relax. His 
wheezy breathing ended in a gasp, and she 
vaguely saw him sag out of the range of her 
staring vision. She was not at all sure of 
anything save the shooting pains in her arm, 
though she was dimly conscious of the smo- 
king weapon in her limp right hand, and of 
the rather flabby, unmoving heap of human- 
ity at her feet. 

For a moment or two she stood holding 
her breath, while all the world round about 
seemed to be asking a thousand questions at 
once. Then, madly, with barely a second 
glance at Uncle Joe—shrinking from him, in 
fact, mortally afraid of what she might see 
if she’ looked more closely—she sprang past 
him with a thick sob of terror and vanished 
into the Brooms. 





CHAPTER IV 
FLIGHT 


WHETHER any one had heard the report, 
and whether Uncle Joe had been killed or 
not, hardly concerned Mary in the first few 
minutes of her flight into the Brooms. Her 
one idea was to get away —to plunge into 
shadow and darkness and put as much space 
as possible between herself and the thing that 
lay so still and quiet upon the grass at the 
gate. 

She ran as she had never run before. On 
and on she went at breakneck speed, her eyes 
wide and staring, a sob in her throat, an icy 
band of fear about her heart; on and on, with 
no knowledge of distance or direction, con- 
scious only of the unhappy sensation that she 
was not moving nearly fast enough. Not once 
did she look back, and she was quite unaware 
of the fact that she still clutched the re- 
volver in her hand. 

Gradually she understood that there were 
trees upon every side— gaunt and spectral 
things, sighing mournfully and clutching at 
her as she passed. As she fled they seemed 
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to follow, and she could distinctly hear a 
thousand feet padding behind her in relent- 
less pursuit. 

She felt as if her heart was bursting. 
Every breath she drew was like a stab, and 
presently she knew that her skirt - impeded 
limbs would sink under her and the end 
would come. 

Then, as she wheeled round a bend in the 
path that she was blindly following, some- 
thing got in the way of her right foot, and 
she hurtled forward with unpleasant force 
and suddenness upon her face. 

There were seconds of time that seemed 
like eternity. There was a confusion of emo- 
tions and fears that struggled for expression 
behind a dull buzzing in her ears. For a life- 
time she lay there, wondering how and when 
and what—dreading and praying and listen- 
ing as her head slowly cleared and the opal- 
escent pinwheels in the gray-black shadows 
before her eyes ceased revolving and finally 
drifted away. 

A silence, deep and apparently lasting, was 
all about her. The sound of the padding 
feet had miraculously ceased. The universe 
seemed to be holding its breath, waiting to 
see what she would do next. 

The shock of her fall passed quickly, 
though the sting in her hands and knees did 
not pass away. Worst of all, there was a 
sharp, throbbing pain in her right ankle that 
frightened her. 

She slowly raised herself into a sitting 
posture, and glanced fearfully into the tree- 
bound darkness that enveloped her. The 
rustling stir of falling leaves startled her, and 
made her peer steadily for almost a minute 
in the direction from which the sounds had 
come. Then, tremblingly satisfied that the 
leaves were alone responsible, she tried to 
rise to her feet. 

A sharper twinge of pain in her ankle told 
her at once that rising was not going to be 
an easy matter, and when she tried again she 
knew that the ankle was useless for all pres- 
ent purposes. She had given it a severe twist 
—sprained it, she thought. She realized that 
she could flee no farther—that she was in 
the heart of the Brooms, at night, alone with 
that—that thing—lying so still and quiet at 
the gate behind her! 

Again, panic-stricken, she tried to rise; but 
her ankle screeched a protest, and she sub- 
sided once more. Choking back a sob, she 
listened for theesounds of alarm and pursuit. 
There were none. A nerve-racking stillness 


had descended upon the Brooms—a volcanic 
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quiet that threatened to burst into an eruption 
at any moment. 

Several minutes passed — minutes of de- 
spair and terror and a hundred wild conjec- 
tures. Yet nothing happened; nothing but 
the savage throb-throbbing of her ankle, 
which made her shut her teeth tightly to pre- 
vent herself from crying out. When unbid- 
den tears welled into her eyes she brushed 
them angrily away—and. discovered that she 
was still holding the murderous revolver, but 
that her hand-bag was gone! 

For a few seconds she was incapable of 
action or thought. Then, hopefully believing 
that the bag could have slipped out of her 
hand only when she fell, she began a feverish 
and painfully laborious search on her hands 
and knees. 

Every movement she made caused her 
ankle to twinge unmercifully, blurring her 
sight and making the darkness doubly dark. 
Yet, even as she searched, gritting her teeth, 
and sometimes tempted to seek oblivion by 
giving way to the nauseating faintness that 
was creeping over her, her ears were ever 
alert for the slightest sound that might indi- 
cate pursuit. 

Surely, she thought, some one must have 
heard the shot and gone rushing to the spot; 
but she heard no hue and cry, no sound what- 
ever. There were no houses very near the 
clubhouse, but it seemed almost beyond the 
bounds of reason to hope that no one—not 
a single human being—had been within sight 
or hearing of that murderous report. 

Presently, groping on the fringe of the 
grass, a few yards ahead of where she fell, 
she came upon the hand-bag. She breathed 
a deep, deep sigh of relief. Such a piece of 
luck, in the midst of so many calamities, was 
like a bright light shining through the dark. 
Listening again to hear if any one followed, 
she was further agreeably surprised to find 
that apparently no one was doing so. She 
seemed to have the Brooms to herself. 

As she gathered her breath again and tried 
to quiet her riotous nerves, she began to hope 
that there would actually be no pursuit. 
Perhaps she would be able to reach home 
without being caught. Perhaps— 

But when they found him! 

She huddled close to the ground, shudder- 
ing violently and covering her face with her 
hands. Not until then did she realize the 
enormity of the thing that had happened at 
the gate. There, alone amid silence and 


darkness, barely able to move, utterly unable 
to make good her escape, her mind, when it 
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did encompass the meaning of the word 
“ murder,” was not inclined to belittle the 
terribleness of the deed or the pitiful help- 
lessness of her own situation. 

They would find him—they would be sure 
to identify him as Uncle Joe, and then all 
the world would—know! Questions would be 
asked—pertinent and persistent questions that 
would not cease until the legacy was proved 
to have been some fraudulent trick, and the 
money to have come from— 

Where? 

She wondered if “they ” could answer that 
any better than she could. Staring into the 
immediate future, momentarily forgetting 
her ankle and the pain in it, she tried to pic- 
ture what that future would mean. 

For herself there was the promise of the 
gallows—which, curiously enough, did not 
frighten her very much; not nearly so much 
as the shadow of disgrace that would fall 
upon the Glendinning house, and particularly 
upon her mother’s memory. Mary had been 
trained to be a Glendinning first and every- 
thing else afterward, and she knew that 
Blackford would have less mercy upon the 
name of the dead than the law would have 
upon her—if it caught her. 

Her ankle twinged sharply again, as if to 
remind her that she was still in the heart of 
the Brooms, a long way from home, with that 
—that thing—lying so still and quiet at the 
gate behind her. Desperately she tried to 
rise, and, in spite of the excruciating pain, 
persisted until she succeeded, with the assist- 
ance of a tree, to which she clung and pulled 
herself up that way. Then, fatigued as a re- 
sult of her exertions, she stood upon one foot, 
clinging to the tree as if her life depended 
upon it. 

The utter hopelessness of her predicament 
began to have its effect, as it was inevitable 
that it should. Tears came in angry protest 
against her helplessness, and for a little 
while longer chaos reigned inside her head, 
so that nothing was at all distinct. 

It was like being trapped and held till 
“they ” came. Whether she stayed where she 
was or struggled on to the nearest gate, dis- 
covery was as certain as the dawn. And 
the tears she shed did not help very much; 
they only clogged her reason, and the very 
sound of her own angry sobbing frightened 
her still more. 

Then, half unconsciously, she began to 
fumble with the revolver. There was no 
thought of using it just then; only a con- 
sciousness of its existence as she peered 
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across the impossible space that yawned be- 
tween her and the next tree. 

Slowly, in a dull and mechanical sort of way, 
she relinquished her hold upon the tree that 
supported her and launched herself out upon 
the interminable journey to the next one. She 
was hardly aware of the effort she made— 
that is, of her intention to make it—until she 
was poised upon one foot between both trees, 
swaying uncertainly, and ready to fall. 

Steadying herself with a supreme effort in 
which fear played the largest part, she des- 
perately tried to complete the journey—and 
did it. But the moment her arm encircled 
the next friendly tree—as she stood gasping 
for breath with sharp, lancelike pains shoot- 
ing through her injured ankle— she looked 
toward the next tree with a dull hopelessness 
in her eyes. She realized how impossible it 
was for her to reach the Danforth gate. 

And even if she did reach the gate, what 
then? Out there all the world would con- 
demn—save one. And it would only distress 
him uselessly for months and months until 
the State executioner— 

Sliding slowly to the ground, she huddled 
against the tree, picturing a cold, gray morn- 
ing, a scaffold, and a rope. They put a black 
band over one’s eyes, too; and then one fell 
till the noose tightened, and— 

That was what lay before her—months 
and months of degradation, of morbidly curi- 
ous eyes sneering upon her—a judge, a 
jury, lawyers, turnkeys, and sensational head- 
lines in the newspapers. And there was no 
way out—no way— 

She became aware of the revolver. Its 
dully glinting barrel drew her attention to 
its possibilities with peculiar fascination. She 
thought it curious that she should have held 
on to the murderous thing so tenaciously, as 
if an unknown force had made her do so in 
case—in case she might need it! 

She wondered if it would hurt so very 
much—if there was any pain at all that she 
would feel. At worst it would be sharp and 
lightninglike—not nearly so bad as the pain 
in her ankle—by no means so terrible as 
hanging. 

Her finger trifled absently with the trig- 
ger. Just a fraction of a second of time— 
then darkness! 

They would find her there and take her 
home. Bessie would cry a little—become 
hysterical, probably—but in a few weeks, or 
even days, everything would be as before. 

Rupert Daintree would be sorry — deeply 
wounded, she thought—but time would heal 
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that, and he and every one else would be 
saved the long, nerve - racking preliminaries 
of her trial. They would be saved the agonies 
of the trial itself—the waiting for the ver- 
dict—the hearing of the sentence—the awful 
waiting for the day and hour. All that would 
be avoided if she would only raise that little 
piece of metal and—and— 

The revolver seemed to come up of its 
own accord, and the tiny black mouth of it 
widened and widened till the dull glint of the 
barrel disappeared altogether. 

All about her was darkness and, save for 
the occasional and mournful stirring of the 
leaves, a deep, deep quiet like that of the 
tomb. And then— 

The sharp, blatant honk of a motor-horn 
intruded with a suddenness that jarred. A 
woman’s shrill scream answered it. There 
followed the scraping of metal and the grind- 
ing of brakes hastily applied; then a moment 
or two of gasping silence, broken by the 
hoarse shouts of men’s voices swearing 
roundly at one another—all this no great 
distance away, marked by a shaft of light 
that had suddenly penetrated the darkness a 
little to the left. 

Then the loudest voices taking part in the 
argument grew fainter and fainter, and the 
discussion ceased; but, quite near at hand, 
some one continued to grumble sonorously, 
calling down .maledictions upon the heads of 
those who had passed on. 

Mary’s mind halted, trying to believe that 
she was as near to the roadway as these 
sounds indicated. The revolver, descending 
slowly, slipped from her limp fingers into 
her lap. 

“ Help!” she called involuntarily in a harsh, 
cracked voice, giving no thought to the con- 
sequences. “ Help!” 


——_— 


CHAPTER V 
THE RESCUE 


A yArD or two within the Danforth en- 
trance to the Brooms a large touring - car, 
slightly battered and minus some of its paint, 
stood as if gasping for breath. Its owner— 
a big, broad man—circled about it, and, ex- 
amining the extent of the damage, muttered 
his opinion of joy-riders and thanked his 
lucky stars that the Danforth entiance to 
the Brooms was gateless. 

When the other car had swept round the 
curve with all the speed of a cyclone upon 
his side of the road, there had been no time 
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to think; and when he swung to the right, 
in an apparently futile effort to escape, he 
had expected to break his neck in the ditch 
or dash his brains out against the square 
stone pillar that marked the Brooms gate- 
way. Slantwise, he had scraped through, 
and the other car, missing his rear wheel by 
a hair, had gone right on, strewing blas- 
phemous oratory in its wake. 

Narrowly avoiding collision with a tree, he 
had brought his car to a halt, and for a mo- 
ment or two had been unable to credit his 
luck. Then, when he got out to see what 
the gate-post had done, there came from 
somewhere out of the darkness, a little to the 
left, a woman’s hoarse cry for help. 

Straightening sharply, he looked in the di- 
rection from which the sound had come. 
Presently it was repeated, louder and clearer, 
making its location more definite; so he 
moved slowly round the car and went care- 
fully toward the cry. 

“ All right! I’m coming to help you!” he 
called. 

Mary heard him, and hastily and shudder- 
ingly closed her hand-bag upon the revolver. 
Her intention to take her own life had dis- 
appeared as suddenly as she had realized that 
she was close to the Danforth gate of the 
Brooms. She had had no idea that she had 
run so far. 

There was a chance that she might yet 
escape. Perhaps her rescuer was alone; per- 
haps he would not know her, and would not 
ask so many questions as an acquaintance 
would be sure to do. She would tell him 
that she had been using the Brooms as a 
short cut to Danforth—that she often did 
it—that— 

The car-owner’s tall figure loomed suddenly 
between her and the shaft of light from his 
headlights. At sight of him she did not 
know whether she was afraid or glad; but 
she tried to scramble to her feet, only to 
utter an involuntary cry of pain as her 
swollen and _ stiffening ankle registered a 
sharp protest. 

And then the big man was bending over 
her, trying to see her face, and asking in a 
quiet voice what was wrong. 

“T’ve sprained my ankle, I think,” she 
said, and her voice admirably concealed her 
terrors. “ Some — something frightened me, 
and I ran. Then I tripped and fell, and 


couldn’t get up. Will you help me, please?” 

Her rescuer mumbled his regrets in an awk- 
ward sort of way, and was on the verge of 
asking her why she was alone in the Brooms 
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after dark, but refrained, realizing that the 


matter was none of his business. Assisting 
her to rise, he wound his arm about her and 
held her on her feet. 

“Do you think it is worth while trying to 
walk?” he asked, trying still more to see her 
face properly. “ Better let me carry you. 
It’s only a little way to my car.” 

Mary made no protest—not even the sem- 
blance of one. Though she was quite sure 
she had never met the man before, she liked 
the sound of his voice. And there was no 
denying the comfort that his bigness gave 
her. She clung to the stranger more pite- 
ously and tightly than she knew, and tried 
to put his bulk between her and the stalking 
specter of Uncle Joe. 

Without any more ado, the big man an- 
swered her barely audible “All right!” by 
lifting her up, and in a few moments he had 
seated her gently in the body of his car. All 
the while he was gathering a better view of 
her face and of her general appearance, which 
told him that she did not look in the least 
like one who would be likely to walk through 
the Brooms alone at night—from choice. 
But he said nothing at all about it; simply 
made her as comfortable as he could, brushed 
aside her hesitant thanks with a monosyllable 
or two, and then set about to make sure that 
the car’s running power was not impaired. 

Meanwhile, Mary had also been trying to 
take stock of her rescuer. When she found 
that he was alone she was immeasurably re- 
lieved, because she had dreaded the presence 
of womankind. 

Then, as he passed into the full glare of 
the headlights, she was further relieved to 
know that she had never seen him before. 
His broad, strongly cut face was pleasing, 
and his gray eyes were of the sort that one 
could trust. Ruddy brown hair that was 
tinged with gray, unusual breadth of shoul- 
ders, and inches that numbered seventy-two 
or more, all tended to encourage her hopeful 
faith in him. 

“Guess everything’s all right,” he said. 
“ Would you mind looking behind us, to make 
sure that I don’t bump into anything getting 
out? I’m afraid there’s no room to turn.” 
Climbing into the chauffeur’s seat, he added 
casually: “ Danforth, I suppose?” 

“ No—er—no!” Mary’s voice was barely 
audible, and she shrank from the question. 
“T—that is, I live in Blackford —in Eliot 
Street — just across the railroad-tracks. I 
hope I’m not—if it isn’t ten o’clock, there’s 
a bus that passes the door, and—” 




















“ Afraid not,” the stranger interrupted qui- 
etly. “I passed the last one coming out. 
Eliot Street, across the tracks? Good! We 
can’t miss it very well. Just tell me where 
to stop.” 

Mary colored painfully, then paled and felt 
very cold. Something in his tone told her 
that he knew perfectly well that she did not 
want to give her name if she could help it— 
that she did not want any one to know that 
she had been in the Brooms alone at that 
time of night. She wondered whether he 
would be sympathetic or otherwise—if he 
knew. Not that she had any intention of 
telling him anything. She just wondered 
what manner of man he would prove with a 
club like that in his hand. 

The throb of another car approaching from 
Blackford made her shiver and look fearfully 
out into the roadway, dreading the ever- 
present probability of arrest from any and 
every quarter. No man was her friend. 
With the mark of Cain upon her forehead, 
she would have to seek the shadows and the 
byways, sneaking along life’s road like a mur- 
deress, with a chill and terrible sensation in 
her shoulder, in shrinking anticipation of the 
descent of the hand of the law. 

Then, in a whirl of dust, the other car 
passed without apparently noting her exist- 
ence. Carefully backing out into the road- 
way, her chauffeur turned in the direction of 
Blackford. 

The ride was short—much shorter to 
Mary than the distance between the trees 
had been. In a few minutes, ere she had a 
chance to frame any sort of an excuse for 
her accident, the car had reached the rail- 
road-tracks, had crossed them, and was 
within a stone’s throw of the Glendinning 
house. 

There were few people in the street, but 
to Mary they were a multitude, each and 
every one with a question upon his or her 
tongue. As a matter of fact, no one recog- 
nized her as she passed. The neighbors who 
had been seated on their porches had now 
gone in and were attending to their own 
affairs; but Mary was quite sure they were 
at their windows—lurking behind drawn 
shades—watching for her return. 

The eyes of the world were upon her — 
accusing eyes—eyes that saw his blood upon 
her hands. At any moment, from the direc- 
tion of the Brooms, she expected to hear the 
cry of “ Murder!” come swelling louder and 
nearer—to her very door. Then they would 
come and take her away, and— 
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With an effort—her lips and tongue were 
painfully dry—she leaned forward a little 
and whispered to her rescuer: 

“Tt—it’s the next house—the—the one on 
the left.” 

A queer, guttural sound was his answer—a 
sound of surprise that bordered upon con- 


sternation, and even fear. For a moment or 
two it seemed as if he had lost control of 
the car, which swerved drunkenly for a few 
yards; then, with a wrench at the wheel, he 
brought it sharply to the curb before the 
Glendinning house. 

In spite of the fact that she could not see 
his face, Mary did not fail to notice his per- 
turbation. She did not know what to make 
of it. Had she been permitted, in those few 
seconds, to study his expression, she would 
have been still more at a loss. He looked like 
a man who has been struck flush upon the 
mouth—a blow that hurts and staggers, and 
causes a momentary doubt whether to be 
angry or afraid. 

Evidently the stranger decided to be 
neither. When the car came to a halt he 
left his seat, and, turning to Mary, said in 
a voice that had altered curiously: 

“Ts there any one who could assist you, 
or shall I~” 

“There’s the maid, and perhaps my sis- 
ter,’ Mary interrupted hurriedly, glancing 
all about her to see if any one were near 
enough to hear. “I—that is, could you say 
—could—I shouldn’t like any one to know 
where—where you found me, and—” 

She could go no farther, and the wonder 
was that she had gone that far. Her eyes 
fell before the stranger’s; she felt alternately 
cold and warm, and glistening beads of 
clammy perspiration stood out upon her 
forehead as she waited for him to speak. 

His expression gave little hint of what he 
thought of her. There was something about 
the set of his mouth that was just a little 
bitter—as if her pleading sounded somewhat 
ironical. 

“T shall say nothing,” he announced, and 
his voice went unusually deep. “You may 
make your own explanations without fear of 
contradiction. Shall I call some one to assist 
you?” 

Mary drew a long, deep breath, and a 
queer little shudder shook her, as with palsy. 

“Thank you!” She met his eyes for a 
second, winced, and looked away, gripping 
her hands in her lap. ‘“ My—my sister and 
the maid will help me. And—and you've 
been very good to me.” 
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“Don’t be afraid of—anything,” the big 
man said. “Circumstantial evidence is a 
bad thing to judge by, but most people don’t 
wait for facts. So we'd better say nothing 
about—er—locations. You fell and twisted 
your ankle, and I picked you up and brought 
you home. I'll fetch your sister.” 

He smiled in an assuring fashion; then, 
turning abruptly and crossing the sidewalk, 
passed through the little gateway, walked up 
the few yards of gravel path, and rang the 
Glendinning bell. 

Mary’s glance followed him wonderingly. 
How well he seemed to understand! How 
kind and thoughtful and charitable he was! 
How big in his generous defense of her—a 
stranger! She had fallen and twisted her 
ankle, and the owner of the car had picked 
her up. That was explanation enough for 
any one, and how simple he had made it! 

She did not see how very nervous he was 
as he waited for the door to be opened; did 
not see how tightly his lips were drawn, or 
how, once or twice, they parted in a rather 
bitter smile, in which there was no mirth. 
Evidently the situation amused him, but not 
very pleasantly. 

Then the door of the Glendinning house 
opened, and the maid appeared. Mary heard 
the stranger’s bass voice briefly explain the 
need of the immediate situation—heard the 
maid say that Miss Bessie was not at home— 
then saw the girl coming back with the big 
man to the car. 

So far, to Mary’s intense relief, no one 
seemed to have paid any attention to her un- 
usual arrival, and she began to have wild 
hopes that no one would. 

Gently, with the maid’s assistance, the 
stranger helped her to alight. As she began 
to hop across the sidewalk, a youth named 
Barbour, emerging from the house next door 
en route to the mail-box, stood quizzically re- 
garding the car and the slow-moving trio on 
the Glendinnings’ gravel path. There was a 
moment or two of hesitation on the young 
man’s part. Then, apparently grasping the 
situation, and being alarmed in a friendly and 
kindly way, he gave voice to an anxious in- 
quiry as to what was wrong, and intruded an 
offer of his services. 


Mary’s progress halted. Paler than she 


knew, and avoiding the gray eyes of the big 
man—who, curiously enough, also seemed 
nervous and ill at ease—she turned her head 
and said with astonishing distinctness and 
steadiness: 

“It’s nothing, David — just my ankle. I 
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fell and turned it, and this gentleman was 
good enough to take me home in his car. If 
you are passing Dr. Turnbull’s, you might 
step in and ask him to come down. Will 
you, please?” 


“Sure I will! Want me to send mother 
in to—” 
“No, thanks! Don’t bother her to-night. 


I'll manage, and Bessie will be home in a 
minute.” 

The young man mumbled something inco- 
herent and departed up the street; and Mary, 
feeling her head swimming round, went on 
again until she reached a large Morris chair 
in the living-room. Every nerve was tingling, 
and her ankle was screeching aloud as a thou- 
sand daggers pierced it. But she was— 
home! That was the biggest thing of all. 

She sank back into the chair. The room 
and the maid and the big stranger suddenly 
swam before her eyes into inextricable chaos, 
and she drifted into deep, deep darkness. Her 
hand-bag, slipping from her nerveless right 
hand, dropped with a dull, metallic thud to 
the floor. 





CHAPTER VI 
MR. MATHER 


THe maid, who was placing a footstool, 
softened by a cushion, under Mary’s injured 
foot, glanced quickly upward. Getting a 
glimpse of her young mistress’s face, she 
rose in excitement, looking to the tall stran- 
ger for guidance. 

“Water!” he said, glancing quickly at 
Mary and then at the hand-bag. 

The moment the maid had departed kitch- 
enward, he stooped and picked up the hand- 
bag, which, it will be remembered, was of 
the same material as Mary’s dress. It was 
too soft to present any barrier to the “ feel ” 
of its contents. The heavy, metallic sound 
of its fall had been pronounced. As the 
stranger picked it up he took special care to 
use his sense of touch to the best and quick- 
est advantage, with the instant result that 
his eyebrows rose sharply and his expression 
became a mark of interrogation. 

Glancing swiftly about him—at the door 
leading toward the kitchen, and then at an- 
other in the opposite direction, opening upon 
the main hall—his eyes came back to Mary’s 
chalk-white face. He saw that she was quite 
insensible. With the speed and dexterity of 
one accustomed to thinking and acting quickly 
and effectively, he laid bare the contents of 




















the hand-bag in a moment, confirming with 
his eyes what his fingers had suspected. 

Taking out the revolver, he was further 
amazed to find that the muzzle was just a 
little “smoky”; and this led him without 
any hesitation to the empty shell! 

There was a light footstep in the hall, and 
another and heavier coming from the kitchen. 
The stranger heard them both—the light step 


particularly, because it was the quicker. 
Wheeling in that direction, he faced Bessie 
Glendinning. 


Bessie had met young Barbour, and had 
heard from him of Mary’s accident. She 
was half-way into the room ere she was en- 
tirely conscious of the stranger’s presence; 
nor did she notice at first the movements of 
his hands. One of them—the left—was be- 
hind his back; the other hung limply and in- 
actively at his side. 

As Bessie came toward him, looking in- 
quiringly up into his face, and then quickly 
toward her sister, he said quietly: 

“T think she has fainted, and the maid has 
gone for water. It is nothing very serious.” 

As he finished speaking, the maid came in 
with a basin of water, which she hurriedly 
brought over to Mary’s chair. In a moment 
both she and Bessie—who was watching the 
stranger carefully out of the corner of her 
eye—were anxiously engaged in the business 
of reviving Mary; while her unknown res- 
cuer — interested, but curiously inactive — 
stood leaning against the table with his left 
hand behind him. 

He knew perfectly well that Bessie Glen- 
dinning was watching him and the hand-bag, 
which lay on the table. Nor had he failed 
to note that she was an almost startlingly 
beautiful girl. 

Just as Mary came sputtering back to con- 
sciousness—which she did in less than a min- 
ute—the big man’s left hand disappeared 
quickly under his coat, fumbled in his hip- 
pocket for a moment or two, and then came 
forth bearing a handkerchief. The revolver 
was where the handkerchief had been! 

His expression did not alter. Turning and 
picking up his cap from the table, he moved 
a step or two nearer to Mary, who sat, gasp- 
ing for breath, eying every one in a staring 
fear. 

“A little too much for you, wasn’t it?” 
the big man said gently. “But you will be 
all right now.” He smiled and turned to 
Bessie, who was busily rubbing one of 


Mary’s hands and watching him at the same 
“ Better remove her shoe at once, and 


time. 
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That will help a little till 
Just cold water, and the 
colder the better. And now, if you will ex- 
cuse me, I won’t intrude any longer. My 
name, if it is of any interest to you, is 
Mather, and I shall probably call in a day 
or two to see how my patient is progressing 
—that is, if I may.” 

He looked directly at Mary as he spoke. 
Bessie noted carefully that her sister avoided 
his eyes, and that her voice, when she told 
him that they would be glad to have him 
call some afternoon, was small and whispery. 

Still watching him curiously and unde- 
cidedly, Bessie smiled her approval of her 
sister’s invitation, and went with him to the 
outer door. 

Mary’s glance followed them across the 
room till they disappeared into the hall. 
Apart from the slight scuffle of their feet 
and the maid’s somewhat excited breathing 
as sue stooped to remove the shoe, all the 
world was still. 

There was no sound of pursuit—no hue 
and cry. But it would come as surely as the 
dawn, and then— 

The maid was removing the shoe, and was 
intent upon that alone. She did not see 
Mary’s frightened eyes look wildly about in 
search of the hand-bag, to discover it lying 
upon the table—partly open! 

For a moment Mary’s heart stood still. 

“ Gi-give me my—my handkerchief!” she 
gasped. “It—bring me the hand-bag.” 

The maid rose at once and brought it, 
closing it by the simple process of taking it 
up by the thin, silken rope by which it swung 
from its owner’s wrist when she walked. 
And Mary found her handkerchief — but no 
revolver. 

She sat quite still, her handkerchief in one 
hand, the open hand-bag in the other. Some- 
where, from a great distance, she heard the 
low mumble of voices; and then Bessie was 
back in the room, standing beside her chair, 
rubbing her hands, to the accompaniment of 
the chug - chugging of a high-powered auto- 
mobile that slipped farther and farther away 
into the night. 

Mather! He had ‘said his name was 
Mather, and he had promised to say nothing 
about where he had found her. But why had 
he taken the revolver? 

Mather himself found it difficult to ex- 
plain the impulse that had made him give up 
trying to put the weapon back into the hand- 
bag, and put it into his pocket instead. Get- 
ting it.back into the hand-bag had been ex- 


apply cold water. 
the doctor comes. 
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tremely difficult — well - nigh impossible, in 
fact, without being detected. Somehow or 
other, he could not bluntly admit his inquisi- 
tiveness, give the revolver back to its owner, 
and throw the responsibility upon her — so 
publicly. 

As he rode to the Danforth Arms, he won- 
dered, quite naturally, why a young lady of 
Mary’s apparent breeding and standing in 
the community should walk through the 
Brooms alone, late at night, with a revolver 
in her hand-bag—a revolver that had quite 
recently been discharged. Evidently she was 
very much afraid of something, and she had 
plainly intimated that she did not want it to 
be known that she had been where she was. 

The whole business was ominous. If it 
were to turn out that some one had been shot 
in the Brooms, the evidence of the revolver 
would become of paramount importance. 
Mather’s expression as he thought of that 
was curiously cynical, and his brows lowered 
a little in ill-concealed antagonism toward 
some one or something. 

That look was still upon his face when he 
reached the Danforth Arms. As he housed 
his car in the hotel garage, he was so ab- 
stracted by the thoughts that engendered the 
look that he had to be reminded of the bent 
guards and the scratched paint. 

“Oh, yes—a gate-post did that! Lucky I 
didn’t break my neck. Fix it up for me, will 
you? I'll use one of your hires till it’s 
ready. How long do you think it will take?” 

“ Couple of days, I guess, sir.” 

“Humph! That means about two weeks. 
But don’t hurry on my account.” He smiled, 
and the garage mechanic did not look so mili- 
tant. “ Make a good job of it. Good night!” 

“ Good night, sir!” 

The mechanic followed Mather’s exit with 
a quizzical eye, and his thoughts ran: 

“You sure don’t believe in confidin’ in 
anybody! Most guys comin’ in with a car 
like that wouldn’t know when to stop talking 
about how it happpened.” 

And truly, so far as confiding in any one 
was concerned, Mather emulated the oyster 
to a surprising, and even a suspicious degree. 
He had come to the Danforth Arms about 
two weeks before, out of nowhere in particu- 
lar. Later it had become known that he was 


from Colorado — from Cripple Creek — and 
mail from that place had come to him in 
fair profusion. 

Further than that no one knew anything 
about him, except that he said he was not 
going to stay very long. Apparently he had 
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no friends or acquaintances in the city, and 
was in search of nothing in particular save 
quiet and the privilege of pleasing himself in 
all things. 

Reaching his rooms— which overlooked 
Danforth’s historic square, and faced the 
house of a colonial hostess who had enter- 
tained Lafayette—Mather carefully drew the 
shades, locked the door, and proceeded to 
examine Mary’s revolver.more minutely; but 
it told him no more than it had already done. 

Everything save Mary’s identity was alto- 
gether mysterious, dependent upon the morn- 
ing, and upon what was found in the Brooms. 
But Mather knew that no matter what was 
found, the authorities would not get the re- 
volver as evidence. Nor would he say any- 
thing about Mary having been in the Brooms. 

If some one had been killed, that some one 
doubtless deserved to be. Mather had no 
doubts upon that score, nor was he very 
visibly shocked by the possibility of a girl 
of Mary’s caliber being guilty of murder. In 
fact, the calmness of his attitude was re- 
markable, and became more so the more he 
thought about Mary and the revolver and 
what they suggested. 

When he retired he lay awake a long time, 
thinking very hard, drawing his lips tightly 
together now and then, and smiling rather 
cynically every little while—a smile that was 
always followed by a deepening of the fur- 
row between his eyes. 

Strangely enough, however, his last thought, 
ere he dropped off to sleep—and he did sleep 
—was not of Mary, or the revolver, or what 
the morning would reveal, but of two large, 
liquid-blue eyes that looked out from under 
the shadow of a glowing crown of bronze. 

Bessie was in a fair way toward claiming 
another victim. 


CHAPTER VII 
AS THEY SAW IT 


In the hour succeeding Mather’s departure, 
Mary’s sufferings were not confined to the 
doctor’s treatment of her ankle, or to Bes- 
sie’s questions, or to the intrusion of her 
kindly but officious neighbor, Mrs. Barbour, 
who came in with the doctor and promptly 
took charge of everything and everybody. 

Behind all that was the horrible, ever- 
present dread of discovery—the haunting, 
gnawing suspicion that Mather would betray 
her to the authorities—that he was even then 
laying the revolver before them, and guiding 




















their steps through the Brooms to the Black- 
ford gate and what lay there—if some one 
had not already found it. 

Before the doctor or Mrs. Barbour came 
in, and while the maid was in the kitchen, 
Bessie’s questions were a sort of refined tor- 
ture. She wanted to know how, when, and 
where it had happened — how Mather’s ma- 
chine had been damaged—if any one else had 
seen Mary when she fell—all about it, to the 
most minute detail; principally because Bes- 
sie was anxious to establish the direction of 
her sister’s secret journeyings, and to gather 
as much information about them as she could. 

“ T just fell,” Mary reiterated. “ Mr. Mather 
picked me up and took me home; but he 
didn’t say how his car had been damaged.” 

Bessie looked doubtful. 

“But don’t you know where you were 
when it happened?” 

“On Eliot Street, not far from the San- 
dersons’,” Mary returned with hardly any 
hesitation, choosing a lonely part of the road 
—the Sandersons being friends of the Glen- 
dinnings, who lived in an isolated but pre- 
tentious residence about midway between 
Blackford and Danforth. 

“ Near the Sandersons’!” Bessie exclaimed. 
“ What on earth were you doing there at this 
time of night? Not visiting the Sandersons, 
I know, because Billy Sanderson wouldn’t let 
you come home alone. What were you doing 
there?” 

“That—that is my business,” Mary an- 
swered quite bravely and decisively, and Bes- 
sie’s eyes clouded. 

“Oh, very well! But you needn’t be so 
huffy about it. If anything like that were 
to happen to me, you wouldn’t hesitate to 
ask plenty of questions; or maybe you 
wouldn’t ask any at all. You’d just think 
the worst, and let it go at that. But you! 
You can’t be questioned, and they’ll believe 
anything you tell them!” Then, in a sud- 
denly softened tone, as she saw that what 
she said hurt: “It looks terribly swollen, 
Mary. Does it hurt as badly as it looks?” 

Bessie stooped and examined the ankle 
with a touch that was kinder than one would 
have supposed; and then, ere they could dis- 
cuss the accident any further, Mrs. Barbour 
and the doctor came in. 

Mrs. Barbour, as has been stated, was 
kindly but officious. She permitted no-one 
to dictate to Aer, and was blissfully happy in 
the presumption that she did as she pleased. 
That she was small and stout and motherly 
looking had nothing whatever to do with the 
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flash of energy and authority that was in her 
light-blue eyes. Sometimes her voice was 
soft and gentle, like her hands—and then it 
wasn’t. A whip-thong had no more sting in 
it, and the fangs of a snake no more deadly 
poison than the venom that lay at the tip of 
Mrs. Barbour’s tongue when the occasion, 
according to her judgment, demanded it. 

Bessie did not like her, and did not hesi- 
tate to show it upon those occasions when 
Mrs. Barbour irritated her a little more than 
usual. Mary was afraid of her, and always 
had been. From childhood Mary had re- 
garded her as a guardian of the public morals 
—the last court of appeals —the infallible 
judge whose decrees were final and absolute. 

When her father had been killed—Mary 
had been seven at the time, and could just 
remember it—she had overheard Mrs. Bar- 
bour pass judgment upon the young man ac- 
cused of the murder. 

“ He did it! And did it, too, in cold blood! 
If I were on that jury, I’d hang him high as 
Haman!” 

For a long time Mary had wondered who 
Haman was, and how high he had hung. 
When she grew older, and had read the Book 
of Esther, she no longer bowed before the 
mystery of the name of Haman, but she re- 
membered Mrs. Barbour’s judgment. Always, 
from that moment, she had looked upon the 
vague person known as “ young Ross” as the 
murderer of her father. 

Naturally enough she feared Mrs. Barbour 
now more than she had ever done. She 
dreaded the woman’s questions and the sharp- 
ness of her eyes, knowing that if her suspi- 
cions were aroused she would not rest until 
they were dispelled or confirmed. 

Mrs. Barbour came in, all bustle and anx- 
iety, preceding Dr. Turnbull. 

“ Now, Mary,” she began, stooping beside 
the footstool while the doctor examined the 
injured ankle, “it was unkind of you to tell 
David that I shouldn’t come in. Poor girl! 
What a wrench you must have given it! Is 
it as bad as it looks, doctor?” 

The doctor pursed his lips and continued 
his examination in silence. The swelling made 
it difficult to tell the exact extent of the 
damage. As he gripped the ankle, and tried 
to make a diagnosis, Mary heard the sound 
of wheels coming up the street from the di- 
rection of the railroad-tracks. 

No one else heard them. Bessie, hanging 
militantly in the background, was too busy 
trying to understand Mary’s mysterious jour- 
neyings, and Mrs. Barbour was too intent 
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upon waiting for the doctor’s verdict to 
bother about any sort of night - prowling 
wagon. 

But Mary heard, because she was listening 
for every sound that came from without— 
for every possible indication that “it” had 
been found. 

The sound of the wheels came nearer and 
nearer—a slow-moving vehicle, evidently— 
the sort of vehicle that might carry the dead. 
Mary’s imagination painted a vivid picture 
of it—so vivid that as the cart trundled still 
nearer, till it was directly opposite the house, 
she suddenly jerked the injured foot out of 
the doctor’s hands and sat up straight, hold- 
ing her breath and listening. 

Dr. Turnbull was so startled that he almost 
lost his balance. Mrs. Barbour, catching 
Mary’s arm to steady her, and looking into 
the girl’s fear-filled face, saw that it was not 
pain that had made her wrench the foot 
away, but something that frightened her very 
much—something from without. 

The cart went right on. 

Instantly the tension under which Mary 
was laboring relaxed, and she grew as sud- 
denly limp and breathless as she had become 
stiff and motionless. 

“Why, Mary!” Mrs. Barbour exclaimed, 
and Bessie looked at her sister in still greater 
wonder and doubt. “ What’s wrong? What 
a start you gave us! You looked as if you'd 
seen a ghost, or had done something dreadful. 
You mustn’t be afraid. You're all right now, 
and we won't hurt you any more when the 
doctor gets through. Theré! Now you feel 
better, don’t you? Of course you do!” 

The soft-pitched voice, wholly intended to 
soothe, did not soothe. It irritated—jarred 
—sneered. Mary took a grip upon herself in 
spite of and not because of it; and Dr. Turn- 
bull, who had been quietly watching her, gave 
her a little time to recover herself, and made 
a mental note pertaining to “ something for 
the nerves.” 

Continuing his examination, the doctor 
came to the vague conclusion that it was “ not 
so bad,” but added that on no account was 
Mary to make any effort to walk until he 
gave her permission. Ordering the usual 
remedies for the reduction of the inflamma- 
tion, and writing out a prescription for some 
powders that were intended to calm _ the 


patient’s nerves, he departed, leaving the girl 
to Mrs. Barbour’s mercy—which was not so 
merciful as it seemed. 

While Bessie and the maid were preparing 
hot applications in the kitchen, Mrs. Barbour 
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stood fussily at Mary’s side, quieting her— 
by asking questions! 

“Tt must have been a terribly bad fall, 
dear. Were you running, or did you just 
trip over something? Where were you when 
it happened?” 

Mary looked down at her swollen ankle as 
if the pain in it drew her attention there. 
She knew that Mrs. Barbour’s sharp blue 
eyes were fastened intently upon her, and 
that it would be useless to try to lie to them 
directly. 

“TI was on Eliot Street,” she said simply. 
“I tripped over something and fell. I 
couldn’t get up, and a gentleman who came 
along in his car picked me up and brought 
me home. He said his name was Mather, 
and I hope he will come back, because ! 
didn’t have a chance to thank him properly.” 

Mrs. Barbour looked thoughtful. 

“Mather! Not one of the Beverly Mathers, 
surely?” 

“No, I don’t think so. 
before, and neither did Bessie. 
kind.” 

“And why shouldn’t he be?” Mrs. Bar- 
bour exclaimed. “It isn’t every day that a 
man gets the chance to play the prince to a 
girl like you. In story-books he’d surely 
come back, and you’d live happily ever after. 
But I’m thinking there’s not much chance 
for him or any man as long as — well, Mr. 
Daintree will have to come here to give you 
your singing lessons now, won’t he?” 

They both laughed. How Mary did it she 
did not know. To her the sound of her own 
laughter was a jarring discord, and, though 
she flushed painfully, she just as quickly 
paled again. 

Mrs. Barbour’s eyes were studying her 
with all the effect of a powerful microscope 
— missing nothing that mattered. She saw 
quite plainly that Mary was worried and 
afraid, and that every little while the girl’s 
glance would shift toward the windows, as 
if something in their direction or beyond 
them was of supreme and fearful importance 
—more so than the ankle. 

Then Bessie came hurrying in with hot 
cloths and very ho’. water, and Mrs. Barbour, 
taking charge of tae proceedings, became too 
busy over the ankle to pay much attention 
to Mary’s face. 

Mary suffered in heroic silence during the 
half-hour or so that followed till the ankle 
was bandaged for the night, and Mrs. Bar- 
bour took her departure. 

“There, dear,” the good lady said sweetly, 


I never saw him 
He was very 




















kissing her patient. “ You'll be all right for 
to-night, and I think it’s best that you 
shouldn’t try to go up-stairs. That chair’s 
as good as a bed, and I’m sure you're quite 
comfortable, aren’t you?” 

Mary nodded and smiled. 


“Yes, thanks! It—it was very good of 
you to come in. It must be terribly late.” 
“Late! As if that mattered! But now, 


dear, you must try to sleep. That’s the best 
cure for everything. Good night! I'll be in 
again first thing in the morning.” 

And Mrs. Barbour bustled out, somewhat 
sullenly followed by Bessie, who, having es- 
corted her to the outer door, bade her an 
indifferent sort of good night and returned to 
the living-room. 

“ She’ll be back first thing in the morning!” 
she repeated militantly. “I suppose that 
means we sha’n’t be able to call our souls 
our own till you’re well again. Feel com- 
fortable enough?” Her tone was abrupt, but 
not unkindly. 

“Yes, I'll be all right,” Mary returned in 
a low voice, listening to Mrs. Barbour passing 
the windows. “It’s a good thing we bought 
this chair, isn’t it?” 

Bessie nodded in an abstracted sort of 
way, and made the cushions more comfort- 
able under Mary’s head. They heard Mrs. 
Barbour’s door close, and for a moment or 


two the silence was uncomfortable. Bessie 
spoke first. 

“You never met that Mr. Mather before, 
did you?” 

“N-no. Why?” 


Bessie paused—then looked directly at her 
sister. 

“Tt’s queer that his car should be damaged 
and that you should sprain your ankle on the 
same night, isn’t it?” 

Mary started. She searched her sister’s 
face hurriedly. 

“You—you think that—that I was with 
him, and that I sprained my ankle when— 
when he had the accident to his car!” 

Bessie smiled —a bitter, little smile that 
was considerably older than twenty-one. 

“ Well, that’s what everybody would think 
if it happened to me; but I suppose they'll 
believe you, and let you get away with mur- 
der, as usual! I’m going to bed. Hope you'll 
feel better in the morning. Good night!” 

Mary’s answering good night was scarcely 
audible. As the sisters never kissed each 
other except upon extremely special occa- 
sions, Bessie made a hasty departure, and 
succeeded in preventing her sister from see- 
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ing the angry tears that had suddenly welled 
into her eyes. 

Bessie herself was as much startled by 
those tears as Mary would have been. They 
were tears of protest against the injustice 
of public opinion, which, when in doubt, is 
often molded, not upon facts, but upon past 
performances. As Bessie wended her way 
up-stairs to her room, she did so slowly and 
thoughtfully, wondering if Mr. Mather really 
loved Mary. 

She was sure that Mary must love him. 
Mary would never have met him in secret 
if she didn’t! 


Mrs. Barbour bustled into her own sitting- 
room, to find her husband awaiting her re- 
turn. He was a quiet, bearded man of the 
solid type, inclined to make up in silence what 
his wife supplied in volubility. 

“ Oh, it’s not so bad!” his wife announced 
ere he could speak. “Swollen, of course; 
and painful, no doubt; but a lot of fuss about 
very little, in my opinion. Mary says she 
fell and that a gentleman named Mather 
brought her home in his car. If it were any- 
body but Mary, I’d be very skeptical about 
that story. The car was damaged, too, David 
said, and he thought it had been in an acci- 
dent. Now, if it were Bessie, I’d say—” 

Barbour rose slowly and put away his pipe. 

“Better say nothing,” he advised in his 
heavy way, and lumbered toward the door. 
“Tf there were less thought about Bessie, 
and more known, I guess folks wouldn’t have 
any more cause for condemnation than they 
have with Mary.” 

“Humph!” Mrs. Barbour eyed her hus- 
band sharply. “ Still holding a brief for her, 
are you? If you were a younger man, and 
didn’t spend three-fourths of your waking 
life in that chair of yours, I’d think you had 
been playing the fool!” 

Barbour halted in the doorway and laughed 
—a low, deep-chested sound that always irri- 
tated his wife. 

“ Well,” he declared, “I’ve always noticed 
that Bessie’s so-called wickedness was mostly 
of the sort that was thrust upon her. She’s 
pretty, and she’s good company, and men 
hover about her like flies about a jam-pot— 
which is the surest way to make other women 
attribute her success to—well, I never could 
think that way, much less insinuate a girl’s 
character into the discard. It was the same 
way with young Ross—you always said he 
killed Glendinning, but I never could see it. 
He was too honest in admitting that he meant 
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to beat up Glendinning to be guilty of the 
thing they accused him of. And that’s Bes- 
sie’s case. She flirts and fools around with 
a dozen men, and you see her do it. And ”— 
he grinned and sidled farther away — “ any 
girl who can look you straight in the eye, tell 
you exactly what she thinks, and not care a 
hang whether you like it or not, hasn’t much 
to be afraid of. Don’t forget to turn out the 
light.” 

Thus abruptly concluding an unusually 
long speech, Barbour shut the sitting-room 
door and betook himself up-stairs. 





CHAPTER VIII 
TO THE LUMBER-ROOM 


Lert alone with a generous peep of gas- 
light to dispel the gloomy shadows, Mary 
tried to think out the awful problems of the 
situation. 

The Glendinning living-room, of the dimen- 
sions of old-fashioned living-rooms, was not 
too large to be uncomfortable. Like every 
other room in the house, its furnishings and 
general appearance advised the visitor of 
the solid, clean, and upright respectability 
for which the family had always been famed, 
and defied derogatory criticism of any sort. 

To Mary that night the place seemed huge. 
The distance to the door leading to the 
kitchen reached into immeasurable space be- 
hind her; the hall was miles away; the street 
as distant and as unattainable, so far as she 
was concerned, as the poles. 

Gradually — just as in the Brooms — she 
felt that she was trapped; and waiting, min- 
ute by minute, hearing the hall clock tick her 
life away, was likely to drive her mad. 

Each twinge her ankle gave, as she moved 
restlessly in her chair, made her appreciate 
nore and more forcibly the futility of her 
desire to run. There was no hope that way, 
or any other way. She could do nothing but 
wait till they came and took her away. 

It was queer that Mather should have so 
providentially intruded himself into the sit- 
uation just at the moment when her mind and 
her trigger finger were in accord on the ques- 
tion of suicide. She did not know whether 


to thank him for the interruption or not. If 
he had not appeared on the scene when he 
did it would have been all over, and there 
would not lie before her the inevitable hours 
and days and months of agony till the su- 
preme and final scene was enacted. 

Why had he saved her from destruction by 
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her own hand to lead her to destruction at 
the hands of others? Why had he taken the 
revolver? How had he known it was there? 
What would he do with it? Again that in- 
cessant surging of questions, and not the 
faintest thought of sleep. 

She heard the hall clock sonorously say 
that it was one o’clock—half past one—two. 
Sometimes a vague footstep sounded in the 
street. Then a sharp pattering told her that 
it was raining, and she heard the roll of dis- 
tant thunder. She thought of the thing that 
lay at the Blackford gate, and shudderingly 
huddled deeper into her chair, covering her 
face with her hands. The tears came after 
that—not in any great violence, but with a 
subdued sobbing which the patter of the rain 
answered mournfully; and then— 

Her head rose sharply, and she twisted 
about in her chair so suddenly that the ankle 
squealed in pain. A harsh guttural of horror 
came from her throat. Her eyes dilated in 
a gray-green terror, her lower jaw sagged, and 
she sat stiff and motionless, staring at the 
thing in the doorway. 

There were seconds in which she did not 
believe that it was real. She thought that 
her mind was deranged, and that her eyes 
were -conjuring up fantoms. And then she 
saw that the hideous apparition was dripping 
wet. Hazily conscious of the idea that 
ghosts are unaffected by the weather, she 
concluded, with a queer and rather doubtful 
shudder of thankfulness, that it really was— 
Uncle Joe! 

It was. 

He stood dimly framed in the doorway 
that led, by way of a short hall, to the 
kitchen. He was very damp and miserable 
looking, with a ghastly, soggy red bandage 
about his head—principally covering his left 
ear. His hat hung over the other ear with 
an effect that would have been grotesque if 
the rest of him had not been so tragic. 

The bullet had plowed a shallow furrow 
at a sharp angle from his left temple to his 
ear, taking a ragged fragment of the latter 
with it. The immediate effect of the shot 
had been to stun, but he had been “out” 
probably not much longer than it takes a 
prize - ring referee to count “two” over the 
prostrate form of a defeated pugilist. When 
he had started to his feet he had been con- 
scious, first, of much blood, and then of the 
danger of publicity; so he, too, had fled into 
the Brooms for protection. He did not go 
very far—just far enough to get out of the 
way of the inquisitive. 














Several people at varying distances had 
heard the shot; but, remarkable as it may 
appear, all but two of them concluded that 
it was an automobile back-fire. These two 
were a couple seated in the seclusion of the 
baseball-stand and whispering aimless noth- 
ings into each other’s ears. 

The girl did not want to investigate be- 
cause she was afraid to, but the young man 
prevailed upon her to allow him to make sure 
that no one had been killed —this, several 
minutes after the event. And, of course, 
apart from the fact that they did not go to 
the exact spot where the shooting had taken 
place, they found nothing. The girl would 
not allow her escort to penetrate the black 
curtain of the Brooms—much to his relief. 

When they had gone, whispering their 
opinions of “ fools with shotguns,” Uncle Joe, 
bleeding profusely from his torn ear, waited 
a while to be sure that no one else came 
along; after which he had to consider the 
question of returning by way of Danforth, 
to the perfectly respectable Bellfield Hotel 
in Boston. 

There was blood all over his collar and 
coat—a horrible mess. He would be marked 
and questioned and followed about all the 
way to the hotel. Everybody would look at 
him intently, and Uncle Joe could not afford 
to be looked over like that. Policemen 
would be sure to bother him—to ask him 
how it happened and where; and Uncle Joe 
always tried to have policemen walk on the 
other side of the street. 

So he uttered some lurid opinions of 
Mary—words that made the immediate at- 
mosphere livid, while the trickling stream 
from his ear continued to streak his face and 
neck and collar with red. 

Obviously he could not go to Boston like 
that. Such being the case, where could he go? 

Only to the Glendinning house! 

And he did. 

Carefully, with the craft of one not in- 
experienced in such matters, he had put the 
decision into execution. By a circuitous 
route, crossing the railroad-tracks at a point 
where he had no business to do so, he had 
stealthily arrived at the rear entrance of the 
ancient dwelling. As if to assist him in his 
intentions, he found the scullery window un- 
fastened. 

It was thirty years since he had been in 
the Glendinning house, but he had not for- 
gotten its floor plan. His intention was to 
collect what linen and medicaments he could 
find, wash the traces of gore from his person, 
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and then go carefully up to a room on the 
attic floor—a room ordinarily used for storing 
things that were not wanted. Whether Uncle 
Joe thought of that in connection with him- 
self is doubtful. 

However, being attracted by the unusual 
glimmer of light in the living-room, he had 
tiptoed toward it, and had caught a glimpse 
of Mary’s profile ere she was aware of his 
truly astonishing presence. So he stood 
there and looked at her; and for a minute, 
unable to credit the evidence of her eyes, 
Mary returned his scrutiny. 

The shadow of the gallows lifted slowly. 
The girl’s relief, though intense, was not so 
great as one would have supposed, princi- 
pally because there were still Mather, the 
revolver, the legacy —and the living Uncle 
Joe inside the Glendinning house! 

She did not think of these things very 
coherently just then. She stared at the ap- 
parition in the doorway, and waited for it 
to move toward her—which it presently did 
with an unsteadiness that suggested alcohol, 
but was really due to weakness. 

Then he was standing at the table, looking 
down upon her. The picture he presented 
made her shudder and shrink from him as 
from the plague. He did not speak for fully 
a minute; just leaned all his rather pudgy 
weight upon the table and looked her over, 
while she stared back at him, conscious of 
her helplessness, wondering, now that she 
could see him more plainly, what he meant 
to do. 

“Huh!” It was a wheezy sort of grunt, 
and might have presaged anything or noth- 
ing. “A cripple, eh? Trying to run too 
fast, I suppose, after you thought you'd 
done for me! Where’s the gun?” 

Mary went a little deeper into the chair, 
and Uncle Joe came a trifle nearer. 

“T—I lost it.” 

“Did, eh?” His hand went out to the 
hand-bag to make sure that it was not there. 
“You're a Tartar—a regular amazon! Pretty 
soon, if you’re not curbed, you'll be toting 
two guns like a Western gunman. If I 
weren’t a fool—a mushy simpleton, I’d— 
Gun’s gone, eh? You're sure of that?” 

Mary nodded. Her eyes were shrinking 
from the ghastliness of him, and her body 
from the threat of his touch. Her tongue 
seemed tied so that words were impossible. 

“Any more shooting on your mind?” he 
asked thickly, as if he were speaking through 
clotted blood. “No more of that stuff, eh? 
Too scared?” Uncle Joe fumbled with the 
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hand-bag, watching Mary through half-closed 
lids. - “ Haven’t got a kick left, have you? 
Huh! I knew a woman once just like you, 
and she— Anybody up-stairs?” 

Again Mary nodded—all that she could do. 

“Who? Men-folk?” 

“N-no. My—my sister and the maid.’ 

Uncle Joe took another step nearer to 
Mary’s chair. 

“Then that’s all right. And if you so 
much as let a cheep out of you, I'll— But 
you won’t do that—no fear, not you!” His 
hand moved in the direction of the soggy 
red handkerchief over his ear, but came away 
again shrinkingly, as if he were afraid to 
touch it. “What I want is clean water and 
linen, and something to stop this infernal ear 
from bleeding. Got anything?” 

Mary did not seem to know. Her grasp 
of the new situation was slow, but she 
thanked Heaven that Bessie was not a light 
sleeper. 

“Can’t you answer?” Uncle Joe demand- 
ed. “You've marked me for life — blown 
half of my ear away—and you sit there 
gaping at me like a sick calf. Come, get a 
move on! Can’t you walk at all?” 

“N-no,” she said timidly, feeling both 
helpless and culpable. “You'll find some 
peroxid in the closet in the rear hall—a big 
bottle, on the right-hand side of the shelf. 
There’s some absorbent cotton there, too, 
and vaseline. Do you know where the 
closet is?” 

Evidently Uncle Joe did. He turned about 
and went shakily in the direction of the 
kitchen, straight to the closet in question. 

His mind was working in spasmodic fash- 
ion—one moment perfectly clear, conscious 
of his danger, and of the extreme necessity 
for caution; the next, the nauseous chills 
that seized him made everything indifferent, 
his one desire being to lie down and forget 
that he had either a head or a stomach. With 
the assistance of a chair, however, he man- 
aged to reach the shelf, the peroxid, the cot- 
ton, and the vaseline, and brought them back 
to Mary, who had been watching and listen- 
ing fearfully for a threatening sound from 
above. 

Eventually, Mary thought, she would have 
to tell Bessie about Uncle Joe and the 
legacy—but not then. She wanted to wait 


until—until— She did not know what she 
hoped might happen to mitigate the situa- 
tion, but she had a most unhappy and inor- 
dinate dread of Bessie’s sneers. 

Mary was sure 


And Bessie would sneer. 
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of that. Bessie would sneer at the respect- 
ability which she had been constantly asked 
to worship—the respectability which had al- 
ways been so eager and so pitiless in criti- 
cism of her own acts. Mary was the guardian 
and the personification of the Glendinning 
respectability; Bessie was and always had 
been its natural antagonist—a sullen, muti- 
nous seeker after freedom from the chains 
that bound her to the narrowness of the 
family groove and the almost stifling small- 
ness of Blackford. 

Uncle Joe put the peroxid and the rest of 
the things on the table, mumbling to himself 
the while. Then, without a word to Mary, 
he found his way into the kitchen, and pres- 
ently returned with a basin of water, which 
he placed in Mary’s lap. 

“You did the damage,” he grunted thick- 
ly, “and you’ve got to cure it. Got any- 
thing for bandages?” 

“'Y-yes. There’s a roll of bandage - cloth 
on the shelf in the closet-—the same as they 
used for my ankle. Will that do?” 

“Huh!” was the surly reply. “ Might 
have told me that before, when I was up 
there. And a rag—a linen rag or something 
—where’ll I get that?” 

“In the dining-room sideboard. A napkin 
will do, won’t it? But—but please don’t 
make any noise when you go in there, be- 
cause Bessie’s room is right above.” 

Uncle Joe made no noise. Uncertain as 
he was of himself, he was careful to wait 
until the spells of dizziness that came over 
him had passed; and presently he was back 
at Mary’s chair again with the bandage- 
cloth and napkin. Then, seating himself 
conveniently, he put himself entirely in the 
girl’s hands without a comment of any sort. 

The slanting furrow that began upon the 
left temple was in itself not so bad, but at 
the end of the furrow was an ear that seemed 
to Mary to be hideously mutilated. She 
shivered as she removed the blood-red hand- 
kerchief—a proceeding that drew from Uncle 
Joe a low, wheezy moan of pain, the only 
sound he uttered during the painful and nau- 
seating work of mercy that followed. 

With a desperation born principally of 
fear, Mary forced herself to minister to the 
ragged and ugly “volute to the human 
capital” which would henceforth make Uncle 
Joe an emphatically marked man. He sat 
astonishingly still, breathing a little heavily; 
but no more than that. His stoicism sur- 
prised Mary, because she knew that what 
she did must have hurt more than a little. 























He had nothing whatever to say; no com- 
ments and no advice to offer; and when it 
was over, and his head was swathed in a 
generous quantity of bandage-cloth, he 
lurched to his feet, gripping the table’s edge 
to steady himself. 

No one had stirred up above. All was 
quiet — quieter than ever, for the rain had 
stopped. The clock in the hall had just struck 
three— a sound that was louder and nearer 
to Bessie than any that Uncle Joe or Mary 
had made. As the sonorous notes died 
away he relinquished his grip upon the table 
as if he were trying to see whether he could 
do without its support. 

Then, still curiously silent and deliberate, 
he removed the basin of water from Mary’s 
lap and departed with it kitchenward. The 
roll of bandage-cloth and the other things 
were also carefully removed and returned to 
their proper places—all without a sound; 
after which he wrapped the blood-stained 
handkerchief and the napkin in a piece of 
wrapping-paper and tucked the parcel under 
his arm. 

Mary watched him incredulously, thankful 
for the care he was taking to leave no trace 
behind him. Several times she was on the 
verge of a question, or of a word of advice 
regarding where to put things, but she always 
restrained herself and waited to see what he 
would do next. His silence seemed to have 
a purpose behind it. 

When he stood directly before her chair, 
and sullenly regarded her for a minute or 
two, she sat very still, wondering what he was 
going to do or say. 

“I’m going up-stairs,” he announced at 
last in a throaty whisper. “I’m going to the 
lumber-room. And I’m going to stay there 
till this mess you’ve made heals—or until 
you pay me enough to get out. This night’s 
work will cost you just twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and the sooner you pay the quicker 
you'll get rid of me. If you weren’t my sis- 
ter’s girl, I’d slit your she-wolf’s throat for 
marking me like this! Don’t mistake me. 
You can’t afford to blab, and I can’t afford 
to be too conspicuous; but I'll stick to the 
lumber-room till you bail me out. Under- 
stand me?” 

Mary tried to. She stared at him in 
shrinking amazement while his ultimatum 
penetrated the fog that hovered over her 
mind. 

“But my sister doesn’t know that — 
that—” she began whisperingly. 

“Huh! That’s not my funeral, and I 
ll 
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don’t feel like arguing now.” He leaned 
upon the table again, evidently weaker than 
he cared to admit. “ You’re the doctor. Fix 
it up with your sister any way you like; but 
the sooner you pay—” He paused, and his 
bleary slitlike eyes were like gimlets boring 
into the back of her mind. “ Savvy?” 

Mary did; but there did not seem to be 
any words just then to fit the situation. 

Uncle Joe did not wait for any. With the 
ugly leer of a man who knows that he is the 
dictator, he moved shakily on tiptoe toward 
the kitchen and disappeared. 

Mary heard him fumbling about in the 
pantry for a little while, and then, without 
having heard him leave, she knew that he 
was climbing the stairs. One or two steps 
creaked—and then there was a long silence. 

She did not hear the lumber-room door 
open and close, but she knew in her soul that 
Uncle Joe had come to stay. 





CHAPTER IX 
BESSIE EMULATES HOLMES 


THE coming of the dawn found Mary as 
far from sleep as ever—even farther. For 
almost two hours—since Uncle Joe had de- 
parted for the lumber-room—she had men- 
tally blinked and stared and blinked again at 
the developments of the night; but she had 
found no solution for the problems they had 
brought. 

She was fairly clear upon one point—that 
Uncle Joe could not be got rid of permanently 
by the payment of his present demand. 
When that was spent he would be back for 
more, and more, and more—indefinitely till 
he died. 

Besides, in spite of her alarmingly helpless 
predicament, Mary did not intend to pay 
the blackmailer another penny. She would 
not be browbeaten by the threats of her 
parasitical uncle. He was just as much 
afraid of the law as she was of public opin- 
ion, and she knew it was simply a question 
of which of them would hold out the longer. 

Nevertheless, her glance was cast ceiling- 
ward every little while in frightened inquiry, 
as if to see how Uncle Joe was faring. How 
long he could stay in his hiding-place with- 
out being discovered was entirely problem- 
atical—perhaps for days, perhaps only a few 
hours. Bessie practically never went up 
there, but it would be just the sort of luck 
that Mary expected if the maid were to go 
into the lumber-room that day, though the 
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girl probably had not entered the place for 
weeks. 

The problem of food was also troublesome. 
Only in the dead of night, when every one 
was sound asleep, could Uncle Joe come 
down-stairs to visit the pantry. Food could 
not be carried up-stairs to him, since there 
was no one to carry it—that is, unless Bessie 
were told. 

Now that the skeleton in the family cup- 
board was no longer an abstract threat, but 
an alarmingly real personality camped in the 
lumber-room, it was almost imperative that 
Bessie should be told, so that the danger of 
detection might be lessened. But Mary did 
not decide just then whether she would tell 
her sister or not. 

Then, of course, there were Mather and 
the revolver—quantities a little less threat- 
ening physically, but none the less trouble- 
some in their gnawing uncertainty. Mather 
had said that he would come back again; 
and that crumb of comfort was the only one 
Mary had as she tremblingly waited for 
Daisy, the maid, to descend from the attic 
to the performance of her morning duties. 
Bessie would follow about an hour later, and 
the day, for that household at least, would 
begin in earnest. 

Mary dreaded the hours that lay ahead. 
She thought she would ask to be moved up- 
stairs to her own room, so that she would 
be nearer to the lumber-room; and then she 
thought she wouldn’t. If she went up there, 
she could not see Mather when he called— 
and she must do that. 

Vacillating between one course and an- 
other, doubtful about everything except her 
determination not to give in to Uncle Joe’s 
demands, she heard Daisy descend the stairs 
and pass through the hall into the kitchen, 
where subdued sounds of activity continued 
until Bessie came down. Then the sounds 
were partially transferred to the dining- 
room; and presently Bessie came to see if 
her sister was awake. 

The younger girl entered the living-room 
slowly, halting in the doorway for a moment 
and looking inquiringly at the carpet. Then 
she came quietly over to Mary’s chair—with 
her eyes still more sharply upon the carpet. 

“Oh, you’re awake!” she exclaimed as 
Mary turned her head. “ How is the ankle?” 

“Tt—it’s all right,” Mary returned, re- 
membering that she had an ankle. “It 
aches a bit—like toothache, you know—but 
nothing to speak of. Did you sleep well?” 

“Not so very.” Bessie’s eyes traveled 


along the floor toward the kitchen, and came 
slowly back again. “ You don’t look as if 
you had slept much. Did you hear anything 
in the night?” 

Mary stiffened and sat still straighter in 
her chair. 

“N-no. Why?” 

“Because I thought I heard voices, and 
once I thought you were trying to climb the 
stairs; but I must have dreamed it, though 
Daisy says we've been visited by a burglar.” 

Mary knew at once what she meant, but 
her surprise was excellent, in spite of the fact 
that she found breathing difficult for a mo- 
ment or two. 

“ A—a what?” 

“A burglar,” Bessie returned rather indif- 
ferently. Her glance traveled once more to- 
ward the door leading to the kitchen, and 
came quietly back again. “ Two packages of 
crackers, a bottle of milk, and a perfectly 
good lump of cheese—a regular camper’s 
feast; but he doesn’t seem to have taken any- 
thing else. It was raining in the night, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Ye-yes, I think so,” Mary returned, and 
looked out of the window to avoid looking 
at her sister. “I think I heard thunder, but 
I’m not sure.” 

“ Didn’t hear our burglar, did you?” Bessie 
asked. 

Again she traced the prints of Uncle Joe’s 
shoes from the kitchen door to Mary’s chair. 
The marks near the chair were much fainter 
than those at the door, and those at the door 
were less conspicuous than the muddy foot- 
prints in the scullery and kitchen. Had not 
the light-colored mud shown so plainly in the 
kitchen, the faint marks in the living-room 
would probably have occasioned no remark; 
but Bessie’s eyes, sharpened by suspicion, 
had no difficulty in following them to her 
sister’s chair. 

Uncle Joe had acquired that light-colored 
clay climbing down and then up the railroad 
embankment. Bessie was not enough of a 
Sherlock Holmes to know where it had come 
from, but she could see plainly enough where 
the trail led. 

“No,” Mary said in reply to her sister’s 
question. “I—I must have been asleep 
when he called.” 

A pause. Bessie patted the patient’s pil- 
lows into a more comfortable position, and 
Mary was careful to give all her attention to 
her injured ankle, as if it had suddenly 
twinged with more acute pain than usual. 

“I suppose you want me to tell Miss Grey 
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that you won’t be in for a week or two?” 
Bessie asked at last—Miss Grey being Mary’s 
second in command in the millinery-shop on 
Grant Avenue. “Want me to spend any 
time there?” 

“N-no.” Mary’s attention came from her 
ankle to her sister. “I don’t think you need. 
Miss Grey will manage till I get back. I— 
I wonder if I could walk now!” 

“Better not try. The doctor said you 
were not to until he said so. Want to move 
up to your room to-day?” 

“Not—not yet. I may—in the evening. 
Could you let—that is, could you let Mr. 
Daintree know somehow?” 

Bessie looked at her sister queerly. She 
thought of Mr. Mather, and of the muddy 
marks that led to Mary’s chair. She did not 
know in the least what to make of them, or 
of the burglary in the pantry—but that the 
marks should have led to Mary’s chair in the 
dead of night! 

“ Hadn’t you better write him a note?” she 
asked quietly. “I'll send a boy over with it.” 

“ All right. You know I was to sing for 
him at the Choral Society’s concern to-night, 
and, of course, I can’t now.” A pause. “Is 
—is breakfast ready? I’m famished.” 

“Tt ‘ll be ready in a few minutes,” Bessie 
said. “And I’m to tell Daisy that you didn’t 
hear her burglar?” 

For a second, perhaps, the eyes of the sis- 
ters met, and Bessie knew as Mary’s wavered 
and fell that she was lying. 

“No, I didn’t hear him. He—that is, he 
probably took off his shoes.” 

Bessie smiled, but in her smile there was 
a hint of the sneer that Mary dreaded—the 
sneer that seemed to make it impossible to 
tell her about Uncle Joe and the legacy. 

“Yes, he may have done that,” Bessie 
agreed. 

A few minutes later the sisters took break- 
fast in the living-room. The “ burglar” was 
not referred to again. Conversation was 
spasmodic and awkward, and no mention was 
made of Mr. Mather. Mary thought that 
Bessie was waiting for her to say something 
on that subject, and Bessie thought that 
Mary was afraid of being questioned—so she 
held her peace. 

Shortly after breakfast was over the doc- 
tor came in, followed closely by Mrs. Bar- 
bour, who at once bustled into authority 
over all and sundry. Having nodded silently 
over the injured ankle for a few minutes, and 
having proclaimed a slight improvement, the 
doctor directed a continuance of the same 
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treatment and went his way, leaving the field 
to Mrs. Barbour. 

Bessie, who discovered herself thrust into 
the background, made no audible protest, but 
was visibly irritated by Mrs. Barbout’s ex- 
istence. She busied herself with her sev- 
eral little duties till the advancing morning 
brought its inevitable stream of inquiries 
from near-by friends, as the news of Mary’s 
accident spread from house to house. 

It is difficult to trace the source of a 
rumor. In a small city, where distances are 
short and communication between little cir- 
cles of friends is frequent, news travels 
swiftly. It travels more swiftly than ever if it 
is the sort of news that one begins to tell in 
a fairly open voice, which dies away into a 
confidential whisper, accompanied by a look 
that says more than a thousand words. 

Ere noon of that day quite a number of 
Miss Glendinning’s intimates knew of her 
accident—of her rescuer’s damaged car—of 
the story that Mary told. They all looked 
intensely interested and amused in a mater- 
nal sort of way. They wondered how long 
it had been going on—where Mary had first 
met “him”— why she had been so secret 
about it—what she would do now that the 
“cat was out of the bag.” 

When Mrs. Barbour heard Bessie despatch 
a boy to Rupert Daintree with a note which 
Mary had just written, the worthy lady’s 
glance became sharp in sudden inquiry. Bes- 
sie was at the front door; and when the boy 
departed she did not reenter the living-room, 
but crossed the hall and ascended the stairs. 
Mary listened, almost oblivious of Mrs. Bar- 
bour’s existence. She heard her sister go up 
and up—each step, so she thought, leading 
inevitably to the lumber-room. And Mrs. 
Barbour watched intently; saw the tense anx- 
iety in Mary’s face and a tightening of the 
lips that might have had something to do 
with the letter she had just written—at least, 
Mrs. Barbour thought so. 

“'You’re not worrying, are you, dear?” she 
questioned suddenly, laying a soothing hand 
upon Mary’s arm. “If you are, you’re fool- 
ish, because it’s nobody’s business but your 
own. One or two sharp tongues may wag, 
but what of that? That man must be every- 
thing that’s right, or you wouldn’t have had 
anything to do with him. Blackford knows 
you too well to think anything wrong of you. 
You must care for him very much, or you 
would never meet him—that way. So—well, 
do you still think it necessary to make a 
secret of it?” 
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As Mrs. Barbour watched and waited for 
Mary to make some sort of reply, the girl 
tried hard to do several things at once—to 
look surprised at Mrs. Barbour’s remarks, to 
search for words to refute her insinuation, 
and to listen to Bessie’s ascent of the stairs. 

The inevitable result was that she did none 
of these things very well. 

“Wh-why, I d-don’t know what you mean!” 
she stammered unconvincingly, and colored in 
spite of herself. “If—if you mean Mr. 
Mather, I never saw him until last night!” 

Mrs. Barbour’s expression stiffened. She 
had expected a hes‘tant confession and some 
tears of shame, but an absolute denial was 
carrying the matter a little too far. 

“ Now, now, Mary—” the good lady began, 
smiling in a gently, tolerant sort of way, as 
if she were determined not to become un- 
pleasant about it. “Why make such a com- 
plete stranger of me? You've known me all 
your life, and you know that anything told 
to me never goes any farther. I’m sure you 
must want to confide in some one. You'd 
feel better if you did, because you are wor- 
rying about it so much that any one can see 
it. So—” 

Mrs. Barbour stopped, and left the rest to 
Mary; but Mary had nothing to say. A little 
open-mouthed, she was straining her ears to 
listen to Bessie’s ascent—of the attic stairs! 





CHAPTER X 
BESSIE TAKES THE LEAD 


Bessie went up the attic stairs slowly, 
partly because she was a little afraid, and 
partly because she was dubious about the 
whole situation and did not know what to 
think. Something had fallen with a thud in 
one of the attic rooms; and where the sun 
struck the upper hall carpet, about a foot or 
two from the top step, she could see traces 
of light-colored clay! 

Midway up the attic stairs she halted and 
listened. A sound like a groan struck upon 
her ears with dirgelike effect, chilling her to 
the marrow, making her grip the banister and 
stay just where she was, asking herself 
whether it was advisable to go any farther. 

Down below, Mary writhed in her help- 
lessness, while Mrs. Barbour stood by, sharp- 
ly interrogative, and losing patience rapidly 
because of the younger woman’s constrained 
silence. 

“Then you won't confide in me?” she 
queried at last, a razor-edge tone creeping 
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into her voice. “I’m sorry for your sake, 
because people will be sure to talk, and they 
won’t be as kind as I am. Of course, with 
Mr. Daintree already supposed to be—” 

“Oh, do be quiet!” Mary Glendinning ex- 
ploded with a suddenness that startled herself 
quite as much as Mrs. Barbour. “ Can’t— 
can’t you— Oh, please call Bessie! She’s 
just gone up-stairs!” 

Mrs. Barbour regarded Mary in blank 
amazement, thinking that she had taken leave 
of her senses. The girl’s expression was such 
a mixture of fear and anxiety and impatience 
that the older woman could make nothing of 
it—more particularly when Mary in her ex- 
citement tried to get out of her chair. 

“ Mary!” Mrs. Barbour gasped, and clutched 
the girl’s arm. “ Are you going crazy?” 

Mary’s ankle twinged unmercifully, and she 
sank back into her chair again, gasping. 

“ P-please — call — Bessie! I—I think— 
Bessie! Bessie!” 

Two steps from the top of the attic stairs 
Bessie halted again, as her sister’s hoarse 
voice came to her ears. What was wrong? 
Where was Mrs. Barbour? 

A shuffling, hurried step below answered 
her questions almost at once. 

“ Bessie!” 

This time it was Mrs. Barbour’s voice, from 
the foot of the stairs. 

“Yes,” Bessie answered, rather weakly. 

“Mary want’s you. She feels faint, and is 
acting very queerly. You had better come 
down at once.” 

Bessie hesitated, and her expression was a 
sharply defined mark of interrogation. Then, 
slowly and reluctantly, she came down—with 
the sound of a low grunt of pain in her ears. 

As she heard the descending footsteps, 
Mary’s relief was so great that she felt an 
almost uncontrollable desire to laugh; but 
when Mrs. Barbour reentered the room the 
girl’s pallor was deathlike. 

“Dear, dear!” Mrs. Barbour exclaimed, 
patting Mary’s hand. “What a state of 
nerves you are in! You're shaking like a leaf, 
and—what are you drawing your hand away 
for? I’m not the plague!” 

Mary mumbled something incoherent, and 
was rescued by the entrance of Bessie, who 
again asked what was wrong. 

“N-nothing. I—I just thought I was go- 
ing to faint. Everything began to grow 
black, and—and I’m afraid Mrs. Barbour 
thinks I am terribly irritable and ungrateful!” 

Bessie stood beside the table, eying her 
sister dubiously. She was trying not to be- 
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lieve that the strange sounds she had heard 
in the attic had anything to do with Mary’s 
excitement. 

“You are exciting yourself too much,” the 
younger girl suggested, more than usually 
irritated by Mrs. Barbour’s presence. “ Why 
don’t you try to sleep instead of talking all 
the time?” 

The hint was as broad as it could be made 
—dquite broad enough to make Mrs. Barbour’s 
steel-blue eyes glint; but she had no inten- 
tion of quarreling. She would never find out 
anything that way. 

“Bessie is right,” she agreed smoothly. 
“You really should try to sleep. I must go 
and attend to some preserves I’m putting up, 
but I’ll try to get in again this evening. Good 
morning, dear!” 

She kissed Mary, smiled to Bessie as if she 
really liked her, and went out. 

Having escorted Mrs. Barbour to the door, 
Bessie stood in the hall for a while, studying 
the stairs with a look of sharp interrogation. 
Then, her brows contracting thoughtfully, 
she turned and reentered the living-room. 

“What did you call me down-stairs for? 
I want the whole truth this time!” 

The suddenness and the force of Bessie’s 
question were paralyzing, and the steady, 
penetrating scrutiny of those deep-blue eyes 
permitted no escape. Mary’s face mirrored 
her guilt. 

“ What—what—” she stammered. 

“Never mind asking me what I mean,” 
Bessie broke in pitilessly. “ What’s it all 
about? You go out, and no one knows where 
you go. Then you come back one evening 
in a car that’s been in some sort of smash- 
up, and your ankle is sprained. You say that 
you never saw Mr. Mather before—that you 
didn’t hear any burglar last night — that 
there’s nothing wrong at all. And yet the 
burglar’s dirty shoes make marks on the car- 
pet near your chair and on the attic stairs. 
Also, I heard something fall up there and 
some one grunt as if he were hurt. What 
is it?” 

Mary shrank under the hail of facts and 
questions as if they were as many stones. 
Plainly there was no escape. For a minute 
or two as she sat there, staring open-mouthed 
at her sister, all the world seemed to drift 
into the background and become a misty un- 
reality that was vaguely trying to interpret 
itself by faintly rattling pots and pans—the 
latter sound emanating from the kitchen. 

She saw Bessie’s small, oval face, rather 
pale, set with two large, luminous eyes, which 
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did not waver, but seemed to draw the truth 
from the innermost recesses of her mind and 
place it on the point of her tongue, where it 
hesitated a little while, then dropped like the 
sound of thunder into the cavernous silence. 

Bessie heard the news in gaping, wide-eyed 
wonder. 

“Uncle Joe!” She repeated the name in- 
credulously in a breathing whisper, and looked 
at Mary stupidly. “ You—you’re crazy!” 

Mary smiled—a pitiful little smile with a 
lot of pain in it. 

“Sometimes I’ve thought so, too,” she ad- 
mitted. “And sometimes I’ve wished I were 
—that it was all a dream, or just a queer 
twist of my mind; but it isn’t. It’s real, and 
he’s up there in the lumber-room because I 
shot him last night when—” 

“Shot him!” Bessie gasped. “Shot him!” 
Her voice drifted into astonished silence. 
“'You—you what?” 

“Yes, I shot him,” Mary replied in a 
strangely quiet voice. “But I didn’t really 
mean to. He was breaking my wrist to get 
the revolver away from me, and it just — 
just seemed to go off, and he fell and didn’t 
get up. Then I ran into the Brooms. I 
thought I’d killed him, and when I fell and 
sprained my ankle and couldn’t go on, I— 
well, I was nearer the Danforth gate than I 
thought, and when Mr. Mather came along 
in his car and seemed to get into collision 
with another car, I called for help and he 
came and took me home. He promised me 
not to say anything about where he found 
me, but he must have taken the revolver out 
of my hand-bag, because just after he’d gone 
—after I’d fainted—I missed it. What do 
you think he took it for?” 

Bessie did not know. It had all come too 
swiftly, like the sudden rush of water from 
a hose-pipe, staggering and choking her, ma- 
king her gasp for breath and grope around 
in mental chaos. 

“But how can it be Uncle Joe?” she de- 
manded at last. “ He—he’s dead!” 

Mary shook her head sadly. 

“No, he isn’t. He’s up in the lumber- 
room, and he says he’s going to stay there 
until I pay him the—the twenty thousand he 
—he was supposed to have left mother.” 

“ Supposed!” Bessie drew away from her 
sister slowly, blinking, and trying desperately 
to understand. “You mean he didn’t leave 
mother that money? That there’s something 
wrong with it?” 

No words were necessary to answer the 
last question, for Mary’s face told only too 
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plainly what she thought and feared. For a 
little while there was a deep silence. Then, 
all at once, Bess‘e realized that Daisy was 
not audible in the kitchen. 

Wheeling sharply toward the door leading 
in that direction, Bessie went swiftly yet 
noiselessly over to it and pulled it sharply 
open. There was no one there. Daisy was 
in the yard, exchanging compliments with 
Mrs. Barbour’s maid—telling the latter about 
the burglary. Catching a glimpse of her 
through the open kitchen window, Bessie 
closed the door again quietly and came back 
to Mary’s chair. 

“Why was I not told of this before?” she 
asked, a little thickly and fiercely. “ How 
long have you known it? If the money did 
not come from Uncle Joe—if he’s still alive 
—why did mother say it was a legacy? Tell 
me! Tell me everything—every word there 
is to tell!” 

Studying Bessie’s face anxiously and af- 
frightedly, and catching occasional glimpses 
of the people and things that passed the 
windows, Mary told all she knew. Bessie 
listened, astonishingly calm now, and grow- 
ing calmer and colder every moment. She 
heard of the letter that had come from Buf- 
falo—of the shock it had been to their 
mother — of the fatal result of that shock. 
Then she learned of Mary’s attempts to in- 
vestigate, only to be impressed by the fact 
that the legacy had apparently been a pre- 
tense—an expedient to cover the existence of 
twenty thousand dollars that had come out 
of—nowhere! 

After which came the tale of Uncle Joe’s 
arrival in Boston—of Mary’s meetings with 
him at the gate of the Brooms—of the girl’s 
determination to end the business of black- 
mail, and of the result of that determination, 
terminating with Uncle Joe’s burglarious en- 
try by way of the scullery window and his 
avowed intention to remain in the lumber- 
room until Mary paid him the amount of the 
legacy. 

When Mary’s story ended, there was no 
trace of the dreaded sneer in Bessie’s face; 
only a tightening of the mouth and a hard- 
ness in the eyes that made it difficult to 
tell just what the younger sister’s attitude 
would be. 

“Why was I not told all this before?” she 
demanded. 

Mary shuffled from the question in an 
awkward, apologetic sort of way. 

“T didn’t think it would do any good to— 
to worry both of us, and—” 
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“And if he hadn’t come here and camped 
in the lumber-room, I’d have been allowed 
to go on believing in a lie that might explode 
any minute! That’s about the truth, isn’t 
it? I was an outsider. There were just you 
and mother, and what I might think or feel 
didn’t matter. It’s always been that way, as 
if—as if I didn’t belong to the family at all!” 

“ But—” Mary began hopelessly. 

“Oh, don’t make it any worse by trying 
to find excuses for it!” came the sharp in- 
terruption. “It’s nothing particularly new 
or surprising to me. I suppose, if you had 
actually killed him, they’d never have thought 
of blaming you, but would have found some 
way of hanging me for it!” Bessie’s smile 
was not very pleasant to look upon. “ And 
now that you've brought this resurrected 
uncle of ours into the house, what are you 
going to do with him?” 

Mary sat in silence, regarding Bessie’s 
pale, set face in a vacant sort of way, as if 
she did not know what to make of it. 

“You haven’t the faintest idea, I suppose, 
where the money came from?” Bessie asked. 

“No. I don’t know anything about it. 
Neither does—does he.” Her eyes indicated 
the lumber-room. “ He—he was in jail when 
he was supposed to have died and left the 
money to mother.” 

Bessie’s eyes clouded in doubt and pain, 
and then slowly became hard again. 

“Humph! We are a most respectable 
family, aren’t we? Your friend next door 
would have the time of her life if she ever 
got an inkling of all this, so we had better 
keep the lady in her own yard. What is your 
idea about friend uncle? Are you going to 
let him have the money?” 

“No!” The monosyllable was surprisingly 
emphatic. “ Not another penny!” 

Bessie eyed her sister questioningly for a 
moment. Noting the set of the firm little 
jaws, she said very quietly: 

“TI see. And if he becomes unpleasant— 
what then?” 

“He can’t afford to—not publicly, because 
the police are looking for him.” 

Bessie’s cynicism became a little more ap- 
parent. She smiled, and Mary winced. 

“Thickening the plot, as it were! We 
are a respectable family!” A pause, in which 
Bessie gazed out of the window. “Is he 
badly hurt?” 

“Not so badly. His ear suffered the most. 
Do you think— What do you think Mr. 
Mather will do with the revolver?” 

“How should I know? Keep it as a 











souvenir of his knightly conduct, perhaps. 
But how did you ever come to ask him not 
to tell where he found you? You weren’t a 
bit bashful on so short an acquaintance!” 

Mary made no reply to that, for the door- 
bell rang. Both girls started guiltily, and 
each looked at the other as if the summons 
were as threatening as a bomb. 

“T’ll run up-stairs for a while,” Bessie whis- 
pered. “For goodness’ sake, don’t get so 
excited! It’s probably Miss Grey or some- 
body like that.” 

In a moment Bessie had gone, and was 
tripping hurriedly yet very lightly up-stairs. 
Daisy attended the door and admitted— 
Rupert Daintree. 





CHAPTER XI 
MR. DAINTREE FORGETS HIMSELF 


One’s first impression of Rupert Daintree 
was that of a studied, imperturbable tran- 
quillity which formed an impenetrable barrier 
to an acquaintance with his real self. His 
slender build, and lean, finely chiseled features 
were rendered rather professorial by his black- 
ribboned glasses. As he entered the living- 
room, his manner was one of gentle inquiry 
and friendliness, which further expressed itself 
as he took Mary’s hand and voiced his hope 
that her injury was not very serious. 

Mary’s cheeks, colorless before, were now 
delicately flushed. Listening for Bessie’s soft- 
footed ascent to the attic, she tried to smile 
and to meet Daintree’s eyes as if she were in 
no way disturbed by the promptness of his 
call in reply to her note. 

“Oh, it isn’t so bad,” she said. “Just a 
sprain that won’t let me do anything for a 
few weeks. But I’m sorry about the concert. 
Perhaps Miss Falconer might help you.” 

“T hope so,” Daintree returned, and put his 
straw hat down upon a chair. “I am on my 
way there now, and thought I’d come in just 
to tell you that you mustn’t worry about it.” 
He smiled. There was a graciousness about 
his smile that always made one feel under an 
obligation to him. “ Miss Bessie has ynder- 
taken the burdens of business, I suppose?” 

“N-no. She—that is, she’s just gone up- 
stairs. Do you want me to call her?” 

“Why, no.” Daintree looked a little 
startled, and there followed a rather awkward 
pause. “It is painful, isn’t it?” he asked, as 
if to make conversation. 

“ Not—not very.” Mary glanced down- 


ward, then into his face, and smiled—a re- 
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markable smile, considering the words that 
followed it. “ You haven’t asked me how it 
happened.” 

Daintree’s 
apologetic. 

“ And I should be inquisitive, shouldn’t I. 
But Mrs. Ralke has saved you the trouble o’ 
telling me the details, Her story is probaw. 
a hundred times removed from the source, 
but it states that you were in the company of 
a gentleman whose name I’ve forgotten; that 
his car was wrecked, and that you we,> 2x- 
tremely fortunate in getting off with a spra. xed 
ankle. Mrs. Ralke seems to think you de- 
served to be killed!” 

Mary’s color heightened a little, then drifted 
away. The version of the matter given by 
Daintree’s landlady was perfectly clear, and 
the young musician’s indifferent acceptance of 
it was astonishingly disconcerting. He did 
not seem to care whether Mary met another 
man clandestinely or not; had not thought 
enough of the matter even to remember the 
other man’s name! 

“T suppose I am fated to be misunderstood 
in this,” she said, and lazily turned the leaves 
of a book that lay within easy reach on the 
table. “So it’s hardly worth while correcting 
the general impression. And since there isn’t 
the least chance of Mr. Mather—that is the 
gentleman’s name—receiving any more cre- 
dence than myself, I’m afraid we are both 
doomed to be victims of circumstantial evi- 
dence. Chivalry in this age only gets itself 
into trouble.” 

Daintree’s eyes betrayed the faintest sign 
of eagerness. As he remained standing by 
the table, his left hand, by an almost imper- 
ceptible movement, drew several inches nearer 
to Mary’s right, which trifled with the leaves 
of the book. 

“T see,” he said very quietly. “And would 
you like me to correct Mrs. Ralke’s impres- 
sions, or—” 

“No, not at all. Mrs. Ralke’s opinion is 
not important enough to warrant anything of 
the sort.” 

Daintree’s left hand retreated, and Mary, 
who stole a surreptitious glance at his face, 
saw his lips tighten a little. 

“T was not thinking of Mrs. Ralke herself 
so much as of what she represents,” he said. 
His attitude had suddenly become one which, 
since her mother’s death, had been at times 
most noticeable—that of an elder brother. 
“Mrs, Ralke and her like are to Blackford 
what the editorial page is to a newspaper, and 
to allow a distorted account of your good 


answering smile was rather 
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Samaritan’s kindness to go unchallenged is 
hardly fair to him.” 

Mary’s hands came together in her lap, and 
she studied them for a while as if they were 
absorbingly interesting. Faint sounds came 
from the stairs in the region of the attic; un- 
suspicious sounds in themselves, but to Mary 
ey were pregnant with all manner of possi- 
bilities. She wondered what Rupert Daintree 
would do, if he knew! 

But what he thought—if he was thinking 
ati anything at all—was carefully con- 
ce «ed. He simply stood there quietly and 
patiently, waiting for her to speak. 

* I—that is, what is your impression of the 
story?” she asked with an effort, and tried to 
make her eyes meet his. 

“T haven’t any,” came the disconcerting 
answer. “It is a bad practise to form 
opinions upon hearsay evidence.” 

“ Y-yes, I suppose it is.” A pause. Mary 
glanced out into the street, and listened for 
some indication that Bessie had reached the 
lumber-room. “But you surely have an 
opinion of some sort; or isn’t it worth bother- 
ing about?” 

“ Anything that you do,” Daintree said, “ is 
worth bothering about. That is why Black- 
ford will take the story of your accident so 
seriously. Of course, it is entirely your own 
affair, and I cannot presume to guide you; 
but—well, is the true version of the story 
worth telling?” 

“T’m afraid not. I just fell, and he came 
along and picked me up and took me home. 
Unfortunately he had been in an accident 
earlier in the evening, and—and, of course, 
people began to think things, and—that’s all.” 

Daintree inclined his head gravely, and 
seemed to get nearer to her chair without 
making any obvious movement toward it. 

“T see!” His voice was deeper and even 
quieter than usual. “I am very glad you 
have told me—very glad.” His hand reached 
out and closed over hers in a gentle, unpre- 
tentious manner that made it seem the most 
natural thing in the world to do. “I thought 
you would tell me if there was anything I 
should know, and I hope I am not too pre- 
sumptuous in believing that I have a right to 
know?” 

Mary made no answer, but she did not 
draw her hand away, and Daintree’s grip upon 
it grew slowly tighter. Behind the chaotic 
jumble of her thoughts, she vaguely wondered 
if the hint of a “rival” had made him ex- 
press his interest so pointedly—an interest 
which she welcomed with a thrill of pleasure, 
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and also dreaded, because of what skulked in 
the lumber-room. 

Daintree’s fingers tightened their pressure a 
little more, and then, relaxing slowly, were 
drawn reluctantly away. 

“ Perhaps I have been too presumptuous,” 
he suggested. “I’m sorry. I should like to 
feel that we—that I had a right to be of 
service to you. I wish—” 

He paused hesitatingly, and Mary’s glance 
came up quickly. 

“Don’t!” she whispered. It is doubtful 
which of them was the more surprised at the 
light that sprang into Rupert’s eyes and 
Mary’s, as if suddenly kindled by a powerful 
electric current. “I can’t tell you anything 
more, and please—please—” 

The rest of it trailed away into nothingness 
—into the smothering folds of Daintree’s coat! 
Mary never quite knew why or how it hap- 
pened that her painfully flushed face was 
buried in his shoulder, and held there for ages 
and ages that were silent and wonderful and 
then equally terrible to both. 

Somehow or other Daintree’s lips were 
madly seeking hers. Then they sought her 
cheeks and eyes and forehead, and then her 
lips again, with a smothering rain of kisses 
that made her forget her ankle and Uncle Joe 
and everything but the deep love that had 
grown and grown until finally it had burst its 
bonds of silence and restraint, to reach out in 
passionate ecstasy and to greet the simul- 
taneous expression of his love for her. 

And then, even more suddenly, the pressure 
of his arms was gone—his lips were gone— 
he himself was going rapidly! 

Something like a groan escaped him, and 
Mary had a hazy vision of a straw hat vanish- 
ing into the hall. The outer door opened and 
closed, and Daintree passed the windows like 
a streak. 

Mrs. Barbour, at her dining-room windows, 
saw him go hurriedly down the street, his hat 
in his hand, and a queer, wild look upon his 
face. The worthy lady’s sharp blue eyes be- 
came still sharper. They focused Daintree’s 
haste, his strange expression, everything about 
him, in a second, and photographed them in- 
delibly upon her mind. She smiled a bitter, 
cruel little smile—a waspish thing with lots 
of venom in it. 

Of course, that was it! A good thing, too, 
because she had never liked the organist. Mrs. 
Barbour was quite sure that Daintree had 
been “thrown over for Mather.” 

Mary herself was not sure of anything. 
Seated in her chair, white to the lips and 
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staring blankly at the open door, she vainly 
tried to interpret Daintree’s remarkable con- 
duct. She could still feel that crushing em- 
brace, those burning kisses, the glory of that 
supreme madness. And then, like treading 
into space, she had plunged headlong into a 
bottomless pit, reaching wildly out to him— 
and he was gone! 

What could it mean? Why had he behaved 
so strangely, and seemed so utterly unlike 
himself—why ? 

There was no answer. Only Rupert Dain- 
tree knew, and it was not in the leasi likely 
that he would ever care to tell. How could 
any man tell the woman he loved that her 
dead father had been a thief? 





CHAPTER XII 
BESSIE MORALIZES 


Havinc reached the lumber-room and cau- 
tiously pushed open the door, Bessie had 
introduced herself to Uncle Joe, who, seated 
upon a large, old-fashioned trunk, was nursing 
his ear and trying to stanch the blood that 
had again begun to flow. 

He had been asleep on the trunk, and had 
rolled off it—which accounted for the sounds 
that Bessie had heard, and for the bandage 
being exceedingly awry. The remains of his 
burglarious raid on the pantry lay on the top 
of another trunk. The sunlight, slanting in 
upon him and the heterogeneous collection of 
“ discards ” scattered all about him, acted as 
a spot-light that threw the blood-dyed bandage 
into prominent and ugly relief. 

For a minute or two, when he had partially 
recovered from the shock which Bessie’s ap- 
pearance gave him, he sat very still, looking 
up at her through his narrow slits of eyes. 
She gazed quietly back, trying to believe that 
he was real—that he was Uncle Joe, the liv- 
ing, breathing evidence of her mother’s sin, 
whatever it had been. 

“Well, who are you, and what do you 
want?” 

Uncle Joe’s wheezy voice suddenly broke 
the spell. There was little fear in his face. 
Perhaps he thought that Bessie was too pretty 
to be dangerous. 

She put her finger upon her lips and listened 
a moment or two; then, entering softly, she 
closed the door. 

“T’m Mary’s sister, Bessie,” she said in a 
whisper. “ She’s just told me about you, and 
I came up to see what I thought of you, and 
what I could do for you.” 
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“Humph!” Uncle Joe’s non -committal 
grunt gave him an opportunity to observe his 
niece more closely. “ You’re prettier than 
your sister, and not so strait-laced. Glad to 
meet you! Hope it’s mutual?” 

Bessie seemed to consider him for a mo- 
ment or two. 

“No, I’m afraid it isn’t,” she admitted 
frankly. “I wouldn’t be glad to meet you 
if you were much nicer than you are. You're 
terribly dirty, you know, and though you may 
not know it, you’re a flabby-looking sort of 
creature to have made so much trouble.” 

Uncle Joe’s little eyes clouded, and _ his 
mouth became ugly; but, remarkable as it 
may appear, he had nothing to say. Bessie 
gave him time enough to reply, and then 
asked: 

“ Are you really mother’s brother Joe?” 

Uncle Joe grinned—an evil leer that hurt. 
He seemed to take an inordinate delight in 
having returned from the dead to plague his © 
puritanical relatives. 

“T guess so,” he returned in a whistling sort 
of whisper. “ That’s why I am here, and why 
I'll stay till that she-wolf of a sister of yours 
bails me out. See what she did to my ear! 
See it!” 

He moved the bandage and Bessie saw. 

“ All right—I see,” she said in an unsympa- 
thetic tone, trying to conceal her squeamish- 
ness. “It’s only about half of what you de- 
served. And I don’t like that name you just 
called her. If you want to stay up here till 
you are better, you'll have to learn to speak 
like mother’s brother, and not like the parasite 
you look.” Bessie went a step nearer, her 
eyes fixed with uncomfortable steadiness upon 
his face. “ Don’t look so wicked, because we 
are not a bit afraid of you—not a little bit. 
Make up your mind to be civil and quiet. The 
minute you begin to speak and look and act 
something like the gentleman you should be, 
we'll treat you accordingly. Is that plain 
enough?” 

Uncle Joe wasn’t quite sure. His sister’s 
children were the largest surprise of his life. 
Instead of having to deal with two weak, in- 
experienced, and hysterical young ladies, he 
encountered one who, at first timid, had be- 
come alarmingly dangerous when goaded to 
the ragged edge of desperation; and now an- 
other who apparently had not the least inten- 
tion of becoming excited or afraid. 

“ Humph!” he said, trying to look threaten- 
ing, but succeeding only in appearing rather 
sheepish. “ Laying down the law, eh? What 
are you trying to do—scare me?” 
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“Tt isn’t necessary,” came the easy answer. 
“You're scared enough now or you wouldn’t 
be here—hiding like a thief!” Uncle Joe 
winced. “And I’m sure you've been having 
visions of a policeman coming up the attic 
stairs and dragging you out by the ear—the 
damaged one, for preference. Policemen 
always do things like that, don’t they?” 

A vague sound from below stifled the 
throaty protest that Uncle Joe tried to make. 
His vocabulary seemed to have deserted him, 
and he simply glared. Bessie listened for a 
moment or two, then shook her head. 

“No danger. Just the visitor gone out, I 
guess,” she advised easily. “ But you'd better 
not try to make your exit by way of the sky- 
light, because you’d probably break your neck, 
and that wouldn’t do anybody any good. 
They'd find your body in our yard—which 
would be incriminating. Want me to do some- 
thing for Your ear?” : 

Uncle Joe grunted, and nothing more. He 
did not look directly at Bessie; in fact, he 
looked almost everywhere else but into the 
deep and steady blue of her eyes—the most 
disconcerting eyes in the world, several men 
had reason to believe. 

“T suppose that grunt means yes?” the girl 
queried, and backed toward the door. “ All 
right; just wait here, and I'll be back in a 
jiffy. But no tricks! Play fair with me, and 
I'll play fair with you. You'll only waste 
breath by threatening. Any time you feel like 
telling the world at large who you are, just 
step right out and do it. The door will always 
be open.” She smiled and flung the door open, 
as if to illustrate how free he was to please 
himself. “I'll be back right away.” 

And Uncle Joe was alone. 

He felt that he was being dictated to in- 
stead of dictating—and that was all wrong. 
So he sat upon the trunk nursing his ear and 
making queer little throaty sounds which ex- 
pressed nothing in particular, but which may 
have been intonded to voice his disgust and 
pain and the impotent wrath that bubbled 
into froth every little while—only to subside 
again, as the impossibility of his situation im- 
pressed itself upon him. 

He was quite as much at the mercy of his 
sister’s children as they were at his—even 
more so, because he would go to jail and they 
would not. Of course, it would hurt them to 
have their mother’s memory assailed, but it 
would hurt him much more to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in an ill-fitting, broad- 
striped suit. 

And yet—twenty thousand dollars! - 
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He deserved at least half of it. That was 
a fair division. He would have that half, too! 
He would be willing to “ play dead” for the 
rest of his life for that. 

So his thoughts ran as Bessie crossed the 
hall down-stairs and entered the living-room— 
that is, she got as far as the doorway, then 
stopped as she saw Mary with her face buried 
in the cushions, crying softly. 

But Bessie’s hesitation was only momen- 
tary. In a second or two she was at Mary’s 
side. 

“ What’s wrong?” she asked, and there was 
a deeper note of anxiety in her voice than she 
know of. “ What are you crying for?” 

Mary’s head came up with a start. 

“N-nothing,” she stammered thickly, and 
jabbed at her eyes with an insufficient hand- 
kerchief. “I—I’m hysterical, I suppose— 
foolishly afraid of—of nothing. Did you see 
him?” 

Bessie nodded, eying her sister the while. 

“ Who was your visitor?” she asked quietly. 

“Mr. Daintree. He just stepped in to tell 
me not to worry about to-night’s concert. 
He thinks Miss Falconer will help him. What 
did Uncle Joe say to you?” 

Bessie still studied her sister in her quiet, 
penetrating way. 

“Rupert left in a terrible hurry, didn’t 
he?” she asked pointedly. “Did he say any- 
thing about your accident?” 

“ No—nothing much.” Mary’s eyes were 
upon her hands in her lap, and then shifted to 
the street. “He said he was sorry, and told 
me that people are coupling my name with 
Mr. Mather’s, just—just as you and Mrs. 
Barbour did.” 

Bessie smiled, none too pleasantly. 

“T expected that,” she commented, as if 
what people thought did not bother her in the 
least. “And what did Rupert say about it? 
Did he believe it?” 

“ No.” 

“Then what are you crying for?” 

“ Nothing.. I’m just—just— Oh, it doesn’t 
matter! What did Uncle Joe say to you?” 

“He didn’t say much,” Bessie replied. 
“ He’s a poor apology for a human. I sup- 
pose you're sure he is what he says he is?” 

“ Why, yes!” 

“How do you know?” 

“ Because the letter he wrote me was in the 
same handwriting as the one he wrote to 
mother. Besides, he knows everything about 
the family. He didn’t have to be directed to 
the lumber-room. I’m afraid there’s no hope 
that way.” 
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Bessie leaned against the table, biting her 
lips, and listening to Daisy’s preparations for 
lunch. 

“Then I suppose we must make the best 
of him,” she said at last; “though he’s a 
mighty poor specimen, and won’t look much 
better when that ear heals. I’m going to fix 
him up a little bit. When I have him looking 
almost human, I'll give him a nice, clean bed 
to sleep in, and maybe—” 

“You'll what?” 

“Let him sleep in the end bedroom,” 
Bessie replied imperturbably, referring to a 
rear room on the second floor. “ Nobody ever 
goes in there, and I always make the beds 
myself; so he’d be safer from Daisy there 
than in the lumber-room. Besides, what- 
ever we may think of him, he’s our mother’s 
brother, and we can’t treat him like a burglar 
—even if he is one. We have some family 
pride, and we've got to live up to it.” 

Mary winced and gazed doubtfully upon 
her younger sister, wondering if Bessie had 
gone quite mad. 

“But he’s a thief, and he’s only after 
money!” she protested. “Just a common 
blackmailer, and—” 

“Our uncle—mother’s brother,” Bessie 
completed, with an air of finality. “ He’s our 
breed—our flesh and blood. If we’ve reason 
to be ashamed of him, we've equal reason to 
be ashamed of ourselves. If he makes claim 
to that—that money, he’s no worse than the 
money itself, so it isn’t much use being dis- 
gusted, or indignant, anything like that, 
because he is one of ws—one of the family— 
whether we like it or not.” 

Mary’s lips parted, as if she would speak, 
but she evidently thought better of it; so 
Bessie quietly collected first-aid essentials, 
and then, having told Daisy to serve lunch in 
the living-room, came back to Mary’s chair 
and eased the pillows a little. 

“Don’t you worry about it,” she whispered, 
and her voice had a curiously soothing note. 
“Just leave it to me, and—” 

“ But he can’t stay here! I won’t have him 
staying here! I won’t be blackmailed or 
threatened by a—” 

“Sh!” Bessie cautioned. “ Daisy may hear 
you, and calling him names won’t do any good. 
If he were not Uncle Joe—mother’s brother— 
he couldn’t stay here two minutes. But since 
you are sure he is, it’s no use being unpleas- 
ant about it.” Bessie paused, and her eyes 
softened a little. “ If you would only get it in- 
to your head that the family isn’t such a much 
after all—that no family is really as good as 
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it looks or as bad as it may be painted—you 
wouldn’t be so shocked over Uncle Joe’s past 
or present. We have just as much right to 
be openly ashamed of the family sins as we 
are fond of displaying its virtues. Nobody 
is so, of course. Most of us are just a lot 
of hypocrites trying to fool a lot of other 
hypocrites. I can’t imagine why mother— 
Oh, well, what’s the use? We can’t mend all 
that, can we?” 

Stooping suddenly, Bessie kissed her sister 
on the lips, then fled toward the attic with 
the first-aid paraphernalia. There was a mist 
before her eyes that made the stairs very 
uncertain upon the first flight, but she brushed 
it away, and reached Uncle Joe tearless and 
smiling. 

In her chair in the living-room, Mary just 
sat very still and marveled. 





CHAPTER XIII 
MR, MATHER RETURNS 


Uncte Joe’s welcome to Bessie was not 
effusive. In fact, he had nothing to say when 
she reentered the lumber-room—that is, noth- 
ing intelligible. His attitude was one of sour 
indifference, punctuated by a stertorous grunt- 
ing that might have meant anything. 

“ You're an unsociable animal,” Bessie com- 
mented, as she gingerly commenced her work 
of mercy upon his ear. “ But I suppose this 
must hurt a whole lot, so we won’t be too 
fussy with you. Be as still as you can, and 
it “ll be all over in a minute or two. Then, 
if you like, you can go to sleep in a real bed. 
Think you'd like that?” 

There was no response. Bessie did not 
press for one, but hurried her work as fast 
as she could. Presently the blood was washed 
away, a neat, clean, and firmly wound bandage 
was put in place, and Uncle Joe, still making 
those thick, throaty sounds, sat upon the 
trunk, dully regarding his new nurse as she 
collected the peroxid and the like into an 
empty basin. 

“You said something—something about a 
bed?” he whispered. “ What did you mean?” 

“JT mean the end bedroom down-stairs,” 
Bessie replied quietly, and looked sharply at 
him to see if there was any recognition in his 
face. And there was. Apparently Uncle Joe 
had heard of the “ end bedroom ” before. “I 
think you need it,” she continued. “ You look 
green—a dirty green—and a real sleep will do 
you good. But don’t make any noise. We've 
got a maid down-stairs who isn’t a bit stupid, 
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and the policeman on the beat is a friend of 
hers.” Bessie smiled. “Do you snore?” 

Uncle Joe almost returned her smile, then 
apparently thought better of it, and looked 
suspicious instead. 

“ What’s the idea?” he wheezed. “ Trying 
some soft stuff to make me feel bad?” 

“That would be impossible,” Bessie re- 
turned imperturbably. “Your skin’s too 
thick. I’m inviting you down-stairs so that 
you won’t be so likely to wake the maid when 
you begin to prowl around in the middle of 
the night looking for things to steal or to 
drink. You do that instinctively, don’t you?” 

Uncle Joe did not like that. 

“Trying to be funny, eh? All right—we’ll 
see! What do you suppose I’ve been doing 
all these years that you think I’m going tc 
let a—” 

“Stealing things and going to jail, I im- 
agine,” came the calm interruption. “ But 
don’t let’s argue about that now. You’re here, 
and we’ve got to make the best of you; so 
just get down from that trunk and follow me. 
Or are you too fat to get down alone?” 

Uncle Joe got down from the trunk without 
assistance. Bessie pushed the door open a 
few inches and listened. 

Evidently the maid was in the kitchen, and 
there was a faint stir of dishes—probably in 
the living-room, where Mary, in all likelihood, 
was at lunch. 

“ All right,” Bessie whispered. 
No noise!” 

And Uncle Joe came, following Bessie with 
catlike tread. They made astonishingly little 
sound—so little that Mary, who was listening 
with all her ears, heard nothing more than a 
slight occasional creaking of the stairs. 

Reaching the second floor, they tiptoed 
quietly along the hall to the end bedroom, 
the windows of which overlooked the yard. 
Entering the room, which was of medium 
size and simply furnished, Bessie indicated a 
chair, and Uncle Joe obediently sat down. 

“ Now, you'll stay here till you are told to 
get out,” the girl whispered. “ And that won’t 
be till you are well enough to go. You'd 
better lock the door, and keep it locked. 
When I come up, I'll knock three times. I'll 
bring you food, and books if you want them; 
and as long as you are civil and decent, we 
won't be bad friends. Do you want to take 
a bath before you go to sleep? You ought to, 
you know, and the bath-room’s only two doors 
away—the second door on the left. I think 


“ Come on. 


it would be safe enough if you don’t splash, 
and you're terribly dirty.” 
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Uncle Joe just looked at her. There was 
a puzzled expression upon his face that in- 
dicated his inability to cope with the cool 
calm of his niece. 

“Humph!” The grunt was rather weak. 
“ Got it all fixed, eh? Nothing to do but eat 
and sleep and read and get better and get out? 
Sounds easy.” He grinned in an ugly, leering 
fashion. “All right! I guess that Il do right 
now.” A pause. He seemed to have some- 
thing more to say, so Bessie waited. “I’ve 
got some clothes at the Bellfield Hotel, in 
Boston. Think you could get ’em for me?” 

Bessie shook her head. 

“No. I’ve two invalids on my hands, and 
can’t leave the house for a minute. You'll 
have to get along the best way you can till—” 

She stopped. Some one was coming up- 
stairs—Daisy, no doubt. 

“ Miss Bessie!” 

The maid’s voice had no excitement in it. 
She was simply in search of her mistress to 
advise that lunch was prepared and waiting— 
a responsibility she had taken upon herself 
without Mary’s consent or knowledge. 

Bessie made no answer. For a moment or 
two she stood irresolute, unwilling to declare 
the fact that she was in the end room. Then, 
with her finger upon her lips, she went quietly 
out, closing the door behind her. 

The maid was at the top of the first flight 
of stairs, looking questioningly along the hall. 

“All right, Daisy,” Bessie said quietly. 
“T’m coming right down.” 

“ Yes’m.” 

The maid retreated dubiously, with a mild 
question in her eyes—wondering if Miss Bessie 
had become a-victim of the habit of talking 
to herself. 

The sisters had lunch together amid a 
strained silence. Bessie’s revolutionary kiss 
and her “ queer ideas about Uncle Joe” were 
not referred to. Mary, aside from her in- 
terest in Uncle Joe’s successful transfer to 
the end room, did not encourage conversation 
upon the many things they had reason to talk 
about. With her, Rupert Daintree’s astonish- 
ing conduct transcended everything else—even 
the very unusual and problematic matter of 
Mather and the revolver. It made her search 
and search for an explanation, and sometimes 
stare vacantly into space like one entranced 
by a phenomenon that was as fascinating as it 
was entirely inexplicable. 

Bessie observed these trancelike moods and 
attitudes, and, without commenting upon 
them, wondered what they might mean. But 
her principal concerns that afternoon were the 
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end room and a straggling stream of callers, 
who came to inquire into the seriousness of 
her sister’s accident. 

Mary did not see any of these. Bessie in- 
terviewed them all, declaring that the patient 
was asleep—which she should have been. 

Each and every caller asked the same ques- 
tions, received the same answers, and left, 
looking more or less dubious. There was no 
doubt as to what nearly all of them thought. If 
they had any doubt on the matter themselves, 
Mrs. Barbour, who sat upon her own porch 
most of the afternoon, quickly made every- 
thing quite clear by ingenuously admitting— 
in the hope that they would not say anything 
to any one else—that she knew that “ Dain- 
tree has surely been thrown over for that Mr. 
Mather.” 

The information was not thrust at any one. 
It was insidiously let fall in passing—each 
visitor to the shrine of Mary’s invalid-chair 
having of necessity to pass Mrs. Barbour’s 
porch upon departing. And the worthy lady 
sat there in smiling good humor—with a glint 
in her eyes and a razor-edge upon her tongue 
—distributing information to the four quar- 
ters of Blackford. 

The result of such distribution need hardly 
be told. Toward evening it was fairly well 
established, in the minds of those who were 
sufficiently interested, that Mary’s “ clandes- 
tine meetings” with Mather were soon to 
develop into a marriage, and that Daintree, 
who was not to be the bridegroom, was “ act- 
ing like a wild man.” 

The Choral Society’s concert that evening 
was probably better attended than it would 
otherwise have been. Many were puzzled at 
Rupert Daintree’s astonishing self-possession 
as he bowed his responses after conducting 
the orchestra through the overture. No trace 
of wildness there, and not the faintest sugges- 
tion of the disappointed suitor! 

Had Blackford known what really lay be- 
hind that mask, the knowledge would have 
rudely shaken the little city from its accus- 
tomed lethargy, and made it tingle with 
excitement to the roots of its astonished being. 
But no one knew—except Daintree; and, as 
has already been intimated, it was not in the 
least likely that he would ever tell. 

About the time that the beats of Daintree’s 
baton were marking the conclusion of the 
overture, a big, broad-shouldered man nego- 
tiated the grade-crossing at the foot of Eliot 
Street, and, walking without haste or any 
apparent anxiety, came to a halt before the 
Glendinning house. His hesitation was but 
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momentary. In a second or two, smiling a 

curious smile, he reached the bell and rang it. 
Of course, it was Mather, minus his car—a 

fact which completely misled Mrs. Barbour. 





CHAPTER XIV 
MRS. BARBOUR TRIES TO REMEMBER 


Wuewn Uncle Joe awoke, he was somewhat 
more tractable, but hungry—a condition which 
he wheezily communicated to Bessie upon one 
of her several visits to the second floor. She 
had great difficulty in supplying the necessary 
food—the main obstacle being Daisy, who 
seemed all at once to have become ubiquitous. 
It was impossible for Bessie to approach the 
pantry without Daisy having to hover about 
her upon one pretext or another. 

So, it being advisable to get the girl out 
of the way for a while, she was prevailed upon 
to accept tickets for the Choral Society’s con- 
cert. Bessie instantly took the opportunity 
to serve Uncle Joe with a belated dinner, and 
also availed herself of the chance to run up 
to Grant Avenue to purchase a supply of 
necessities—and a few luxuries—which Uncle 
Joe could keep in the end room, and so live, 
for the most part, independent of the pantry. 

It was while Bessie was thus engaged that 
Mather’s ring upon the door-bell startled 
Mary from a golden reverie, and made Uncle 
Joe, who was ruefully regarding two badly 
broken cigars, jerk his head up so sharply 
that his ear sang and indeterminate stars 
floated before his eyes. 

Of course, Mary could not answer, and 
Uncle Joe would not; so Mather rang again, 
a little more insistently, looking perplexed and 
casting furtive glances about him, as if he 
expected the casual passers-by to stop and 
question his right to be there. 

As there was no answer to his second ring, 
his face lengthened, and for a fleeting second 
or two there was a hunted look in his eyes— 
a look which gave way to one of sullen de- 
fiance as le stood hesitating, his hand creeping 
slowly back to his hip pocket, where Mary’s 
revolver reposed. 

He was, of course, still at a loss to know 
why Mary had carried the weapon, and why 
one chamber had been discharged. Nothing 
had happened; no cry of murder or assault 
had broken upon the quiet of that August 
day; and Mather had waited patiently enough 
to hear it. Now, if he could, he was soing to 
return the weapon to its owner; and he was 
going to see the younger Miss Glendinning 
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again, even if he knew that to do so was 
foolish and hopeless. 

He could see the light in the living-room— 
proof of the fact that some one was at homie. 
Besides, there was a maid, who, in view of 
the elder Miss Glendinning’s accident, was 
sure to be on duty. So Mather could not 
understand it at all, and his face became still 
more cloudy and sullen as he moved reluc- 
tantly away from the door and walked slowly 
down the gravel path toward the street. 

At the gate he halted and stood for a mo- 
ment, glancing up and down the street. Then, 
facing the house again, he looked at the 
lighted, shade-screened windows of the living- 
room, as if he expected—no, hoped—to be 
called back. But there was no hope that way. 
The windows shone brightly enough, but pre- 
served a studied and depressing silence which 
Mather evidently accepted as a deliberate snub 
to himself. 

Suddenly, from the house next door, a stout 
little woman bustled into prominence at her 
own gate, startling Mather with a soft-voiced 
query: 

“Were you seeking the Misses Glendin- 
ning?” 

Mather became conscious of Mrs. Barbour’s 
sharp blue eyes searching his face micro- 
scopically. 

“ Er—eh—yes. Are they out?” 

“T don’t think so,” Mrs. Barbour returned 
pleasantly, and concluded that the stranger 
knew nothing of Mary’s accident. “ Mary 
isn’t, I know, because she hurt her foot last 
night, and can’t move a step from her chair. 
I think you should wait a little while. Their 
maid went out, and Bessie may have gone up 
to their millinery-shop on Grant Avenue for 
a few minutes before closing-time.” 

Mather breathed a little easier, but did not 
seem to care very much for the scrutiny of 
the eyes that were so steadily fixed upon his 
face. 

“Thank you. If I walk up the other way 
I may meet Miss—er—Miss Bessie coming 
back. Is Miss Glendinning’s injury very 
serious?” 

“Oh, no, not very—painful enough, I sup- 
pose; but she’ll soon be all right again.” 

Mather bowed and backed away, hat in 
hand. 

“T’m glad to hear that. 
much. Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

Mather wheeled and strolled up the street 
toward Grant Avenue. Mrs. Barbour went 


Thank you very 


back to her porch and the company of her 
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silent husband, wondering where she had seen 
the stranger before. 

“T’ve seen that man somewhere,” she told 
her husband, when she had thought it over for 
a few minutes. “ Somewhere away back, but I 
can’t for the life of me remember where or 
when. I wonder who he is, and what he 
wants with the Glendinning girls! One of 
Bessie’s friends, I suppose, though he looked 
to have more sense than that.” 

Barbour puffed slowly and silently at his 
pipe, and made no comment. His wife, lack- 
ing encouragement, also relapsed into silence, 
straining her memory to solve the problem of 
the stranger’s identity. 

Mather, meanwhile, walked slowly up the 
street toward Grant Avenue. His head had 
risen to its accustomed height, and the queer, 
baffling smile had returned, lending to his face 
an atmosphere of mystety—until he met 
Bessie, when he promptly became apologetic. 

Bessie came round the corner from Grant 
Avenue, bearing some of her purchases, and 
having otdered the rest to follow immediately. 
Finding a mountain of a man standing before 
her, smiling as if he thought he shouldn’t, 
she stopped, glanced quizzically up into his 
broad face, and made her eyes and teeth and 
lips welcome him with a radiance which, to 
him, seemed to belong more to heaven than to 
earth. 

Prior to his meeting with Bessie, Mather 
had scoffed—or, at least, had smiled tolerantly 
—upon the possibility of love at first sight. 
How could any one care anything for any one 
he or she didn’t know anything about? At 
least, not in any more than an evanescent sort 
of way that would vanish into nothingness 
ere the next town was reached. And then he 
looked down into Bessie’s radiant face, and 
ideas about practical things did not seem to 
matter very much. She was so astonishingly 
wonderful a creation that he almost held his 
breath in reverence. 

Without being aware of the fact, he relieved 
her of the packages she carried, mumbling 
something about the beauty of the evening. 
Bessie smiled her thanks and agreed. She 
liked men who did things without a lot of 
preliminaries. She knew from what Mary had 
told her, as well as from intuition, that this 
man was big, that there was nothing petty or 
mean or small about him, that he was the 
sort of man who would stand by his friends 
through anything. So she walked demurely 
at his side, casting sidelong glances up into his 
face, and wondering how he chanced to meet 
her there. 











“ I—er—I called, you know,” he explained. 
“ But no one answered when I rang. So I— 
Well, the lady next door told me you had gone 
out for only a minute, and so I—er—I came 
to meet you.” 

“That was very good of you,” Bessie said 
in her softest tones. “Did the lady next 
door ask you—did she say anything about my 
sister’s accident?” 

“No, nothing that mattered. I don’t think 
she knew who I was, so I didn’t enlighten 
her.” 

“ Good!” Bessie approved at once. “ Be- 
cause, if she did, she would only pester you 
for information, and—and I thought it very 
good of you to promise my sister that you 
wouldn’t say where you found her.” 

Mather felt astonishingly happy all at once. 

“ Oh, that was nothing. Any man—” 

“No, any man wouldn’t!” Bessie interrupt- 
ed at once. “ Most men would have—well, 
perhaps not most, but a lot of them,” she 
added charitably, omitting the rest of the sen- 
tence. “ My sister told me all about it, and 
I was hoping you would call again soon, so 
that I might treat you—er—rather less sus- 
piciously than I did last night. I did treat 
you very suspiciously, you know.” 

Mather’s expression dulled for a second or 
two, as if Bessie had unconsciously struck a 
chord that hurt. He waited for some one to 
pass, and then said in a low voice, as they 
neared the Glendinning house: 

“ What —er—what were you suspicious 
about ?” 

Bessie paused with her hand upon the gate, 
and looked quietly up into his face. 

“ Well, I’ve got to get it off my mind, so I 
might as well do it now,” she said in simple 
frankness, and was careful to see that no one 
was near enough to hear. “ When you brought 
my sister home last night, I thought, since 
you’d been in a smash-up of some sort, that 
my sister had been with you when it happened. 
Every one else is thinking the same thing. I 
know now, of course, that it wasn’t so at all; 
but—but it’s funny, isn’t it, how things can 
look so terribly convincing when they’re not? 
So I feel that I owe you an apology for letting 
my mind make me mean and small, when you 
were actually so very kind in a rather queer 
and difficult situation. Am I forgiven?” 

She laughed softly at him in a way that 
would have drawn forgiveness from a stone 
god; but Mather’s face lengthened seriously, 
his mouth and eyes hardening so perceptibly 
that Bessie wondered if she had done right in 
mentioning the matter. 
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“T see,” he said very quietly. “And I am 
glad you have told me this, as it creates—well, 
it doesn’t matter.” He avoided Bessie’s 
puzzled eyes. “ I—I suppose I could see your 
sister for just a minute?” 

“Why, yes,” Bessie agreed dubiously, and 
wondered why he should seem so nervous. 
“Let’s go in. Mary will be wondering what 
is keeping me.” 

Mather inclined his head gravely and fol- 
lowed Bessie up the gravel path in an odd 
silence that could be felt. Apparently the 
construction put upon his rescue of Mary 
troubled him very much. When Bessie had 
opened the door with her key, he followed her 
into the hall and placed the packages he car- 
ried upon a small table in an abstract sort of 
way, as if he had no further interest in them. 

A slight, hurried, scuffling sound from above 
—from somewhere near the top of the first 
flight of stairs—made Bessie abruptly forego a 
wondering study of Mather’s face and hurry 
him into the living-room. Uncle Joe, whose 
nerves had got the better of him, retreated 
cautiously and in safety to the end room, 
where, softly closing and locking the door, he 
resumed a sad-eyed contemplation of the 
smashed cigars. 

In the living-room, Mary, who had been in 
a state of nervous apprehension ever since 
Mather’s first ring at the door-bell had awa- 
kened her from a golden dream, greeted his 
entrance still more nervously, and asked with 
her eyes in the first second, if he had the 
revolver. 

Mather, who had forced himself to smile 
and to appear at greater ease, caught that look 
and understood it, and telegraphed his answer 
so plainly that Mary’s relief was the most 
obvious thing in the world. 

“TIt—it is very good of you to come back 
so soon,” she said, as they shook hands. “I 
don’t really deserve it, because I’m not so 
very badly hurt. You—you were at the door 
a little while ago, weren’t you?” 

Mather said that he was, and that he had 
met Bessie coming down the street. 

“ And carried my packages for me,” Bessie 
broke in, still studying the big man’s face 


‘dubiously. “ Which I must put away at once. 


Excuse me a minute or two, won’t you?” 

As Bessie very well knew, her suggestion 
satisfied every one just then. The moment 
she had gone, Mather’s hand went to his hip 
pocket, as if he were in a hurry to get the 
business over with. 

“This is yours, I think,” he said quietly, 
producing the revolver and handing it to 
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Mary. “ Your hand-bag dropped, you know, 
when you fainted. When I picked it up, I 
felt this, and—well, my curiosity got the 
better of me. Then your sister came in before 
I could get it back into the hand-bag, so I 
pocketed it. I hope you weren’t terribly wor- 
ried about it?” 

Mary put the weapon hurriedly out of sight 
into the depths of the chair behind her. 
Listening to Bessie’s package-laden ascent of 
the stairs, she felt so very much relieved that 
there did not seem to be any words to meet 
the ‘situation. 

“ N-no—I—well, I didn’t know what to 
think,” she admitted hesitatingly; “or what 
you would think of me. You must have 
thought something—something terrible!” 

Mather’s smile was quiet and assuring. 

“T tried not to think at all,” he said. “I 
have learned that it is not good to judge upon 
circumstantial evidence alone, no matter how 
strong that evidence may be. And I do not 
want you to feel that I am in the least curious 
about it, or likely to be inquisitive on my own 
hook. Do you think you can believe that, and 
feel free from anxiety about it, so far as I 
am concerned?” 

Mary’s glance met his for a moment or 
two in unbelieving wonder, then fell to her 
hands. This man’s strength of mind and will 
hopelessly dwarfed her own. It made her feel 
that she was living in a little world of little 
things, with which Mather, somewhat like 
Bessie — alarmingly like Bessie — would be 
constantly at war. 

“T think I can believe that—of you,” she 
said rather faintly. “At least, I'll try to, 
though it is hard to believe that any one, 
knowing what you do, wouldn’t think some- 
thing—something very wrong of me. It would 
only be what I deserve. They are saying 
that—that—” Her head came up sharply, 
and her cheeks were burning in shame and 
anger mingled. “ They—they’re saying that— 
that—” 

“You met with your accident in my car,” 
Mather assisted gently. “Your sister has 
been apologizing to me for thinking that, and 
I’m sorry—very sorry. It is just another 
instance of how clearly a succession of cir- 
cumstances can point to something that isn’t 


so at all. However’—Mather’s smile was 
now very palpably forced—“ that can easily 
be disproved.” 

“ How?” 


“Tf I don’t come back.” 
In spite of herself, there was an eager hope- 
fulness in Mary’s face that welcomed his 
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simple solution of the problem. Mather saw 
it quite plainly. 

“Yes,” she murmured faintly. I suppose 
that would convince them—in time. But I 
don’t want you to feel that I—that I—” 

“T understand perfectly,” came the helpful 
interruption. “ And there is really no need— 
no reason why I should presume upon a 
chance acquaintance of our sort to make a 
nuisance of myself. Besides, I am going West 
again in a very short time.” He laughed and 
picked up his hat, and Mary felt inordinately 
weak and ungrateful. “ You will say good-by 
for me to your sister, and—” 

“But you don’t have to rush away like 
this!” Mary protested feebly. She was angry 
with herself for hoping in her secret heart that 
he would go, and go quickly—before any 
one who might come in would have to be in- 
troduced to him. “ You make me feel terribly 
ungrateful, and I’m sure Bessie would be very 
much hurt if you didn’t wait to say good-by 
to her yourself. She’ll be down in a minute.” 

Mather’s eyes dulled a little, then bright- 
ened, only to dull again as he looked about 
him in a dubious sort of way. 

“All right—thank you. 
wait.” 

And he did—as if it were the most momen- 
tous decision in the world for him to make. 

Which it was. 


I—that is, I'll 





CHAPTER XV 
AN IGNOMINIOUS EXIT 


Bessie knocked three times on the door of 
the end room, and Uncle Joe allowed her to 
enter, mumbling something in an inaudible 
monotone as he did so. With no more hearty 
greeting, he went back to his chair again, and 
left her to dispose of her packages as best 
she could. 

Carefully closing the door, Bessie deposited 
her bundles upon a small table and announced 
in a whisper: 

“These are some of the things. The rest 
will follow later. Perhaps—” She paused 
and looked about her, as if she thought some- 
thing was wrong. “ Gracious, you can’t have 
the light burning here!” And she promptly 
plunged the room into darkness. “ You hadn’t 
lit it before the maid went out had you?” 

Uncle Joe grunted, but vouchsafed no fur- 
ther reply. 

“ Now, don’t you light that light again as 
long as you are in this house! There are 
people next door, too, who know very well 





























that this room is never occupied. I should 
think that any one as afraid of jail as you are 
would think for himself once in a while.” 

“ Ail right,” he said surlily. “Good night.” 

Bessie peered at him questioningly through 
the darkness. 

“Unpleasant little beast!” she commented 
indifferently. “I don’t believe it’s worth 
while keeping you out of jail. Good night.” 

With which she abruptly left him. The 
moment she had gone he was upon his feet, 
his lips parting in an anticipatory leer. Very 
carefully, and always on tiptoe, he locked the 
door, raised the window-shade, and opened 
the window. Then, with the utmost caution, 
he took from his pocket about half of a 
cigar. 

Crouching behind the bureau to strike a 
light, he was seated in a moment or two 
about a foot from the window, stealing de- 
licious puffs from the damp leaves of that 
battered stump, blowing the smoke out upon 
the still, August air. And as he listened to 
the low murmur of activity that came from 
the streets, and a faint sound of voices from 
below, he wondered, if the worst came to the 
worst—and judging by what he had seen of 
his nieces it looked like the worst—how much 
money there was in the house! 


When Bessie entered the living-room, 
Mather and Mary were doing their best to 
make conversation—which seemed to be ex- 
traordinarily difficult. The moment the 
younger girl came in, Mather rose. 

“Miss Glendinning and I have just been dis- 
cussing what the public thinks of us,” he said, 
with a smile that was not very real. “And I 
—or, rather, we—have come to the conclusion 
that I had better make myself scarce. Of 
course, as I’ve already said, it is pure pre- 
sumption on my part to have come back here 
at all; but I must confess—that is, I think 
that’s all.” 

Bessie reached the table as he spoke. She 
seemed to be trying to arrive at a clearer 
understanding of what was meant. 

“Well, I’m not so very much surprised at 
my sister,” she said frankly; “but I must 
confess I am surprised at you. You don’t in the 
least look like a man who would care what 
people thought, so long as you knew it wasn’t 
so. Is this your own idea, or was it thrust 
upon you?” 

Mather moistened his lips and fumbled with 
his Panama. Ere he could speak, Mary, color- 
ing and paling with astonishing rapidity, said 
rather stiffly: 
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“IT mentioned the matter to Mr. Mather, 
and he volunteered to—” 

“Then I’m ashamed of him!” Bessie inter- 
rupted. “And disappointed, because I didn’t 
think he was that sort of man. I thought 
he would laugh at these absurd small-town 
rumors, and get as much fun out of them as 
possible. I would, if I were in his shoes.” 

“ Bessie!” Mary exclaimed, while Mather 
stood nervously undecided, trying to say some- 
thing adequate. 

“Oh, well, what’s the use of discussing the 
fact that we are small, and very often mean? 
If Mr. Mather were any sort of opportunist, 
he’d get lots of fun out of our littleness. But 
instead of making the most of the situation, 
he looks as if he was very much afraid that 
you might take the public at its word, and 
make a benedick of him whether he liked it 
or not!” 

Mather laughed, in spite of his embarrass- 
ment; but Mary’s expression was becoming 
frigid. 

“You surely do not realize what you are 
saying,” she protested rather feebly, for 
Bessie’s remarks almost took her breath away. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” came the quick response. 
“No one better. It would astonish Mr. 
Mather if he knew how many people in this 
town have actually been married by the pres- 
sure of their neighbors’ tongues. I believe 
that’s what you are afraid of. You imagine 
people will expect it so much that you’d be 
afraid to disappoint them!” Bessie laughed 
softly, and her blue eyes swept upon Mather 
in a manner that was most disconcertingly 
searching. “ What are you so nervous about? 
You haven’t by any chance got a wife that—” 

“ Bessie!” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!” the younger girl re- 
turned. “You two make me very tired— 
scattering to the safety zone of sad farewells 
the minute people begin to chatter. Not that 
Mr. Mather need come back if he doesn’t 
want to!” She knew very well that he did 
want to, and that she was the attraction, not 
Mary. “He can please himself about that; 
but I should hate to think that he wanted to 
be friendly, but was afraid to, because people 
who should mind their own business were 
foolish enough to fool themselves.” 

She smiled upon Mather again, and her 
eyes met his in a manner that made him feel 
peculiarly numb and helpless—as if they were 
drawing him into a net from which there was 
no escape. Which they were. 

“You see,” she explained, “I hate to do 
things or not do them because people think— 
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without knowing anything about it—that I 
should or shouldn’t. I like to be free, to 
govern myself, and to mind my own business.” 

She paused a moment, then asked, as if she 
were not sure whether she should or not: 

“Ts there any place in the world where 
people try to think the kindest thought first, 
instead of afterward, when the harm is done?” 

Her expression had subconsciously softened, 
and she was looking toward Mather hopefully, 
as if she expected his wider experience of the 
world to have discovered such an Elysium. 

“Well, I don’t know if there is such a 
place,” he replied. “But I know of kinder 
places than Blackford—places where people 
try to make more allowance for human 
frailty. You can’t live among the mountains 
long without feeling kind of sorry for every- 
body your own size. When you crawl up to 
the heights and look down on the gnatlike 
things crawling about below, and realize that 
you're just another gnat yourself, you begin 
to figure things differently. People who live 
in flat places don’t get that perspective, be- 
cause they are about the biggest things 
around.” 

Bessie’s eyes were wider than usual, filled 
with a suddenly aroused interest that was 
different from that of mere conquest of 
Mather’s susceptibilities. Mary, who disap- 
proved of the discussion principally because 
it seemed wholly unnecessary, and was quite 
away from the subject of Mather’s departure, 
sat in disinterested silence—more afraid than 
ever that some one might call and have to be 
introduced to Mr. Mather. 

“The mountains!” Bessie repeated eagerly. 
“ What mountains?” 

“ The Rockies,” Mather returned, and made 
the exact location no more definite. “ I’ve 
just come from there on a—that is, on a 
vacation.” 

Bessie nedded, her eyes alive with an in- 
terest that made Mather ridiculously happy. 

“T see,” she said, and found a chair. “ But 
won’t you sit down? I should like to talk to 
you about the West. But perhaps you don’t 
want to bother with us?” 

Mather sat down. His face distinctly said 
that Bessie, at least, was no bother. He 
smiled rather apologetically toward Mary, who 
tried to return the smile and to look as if she 
were perfectly satisfied. 

“I’m afraid your sister is determind to 
strengthen Blackford’s opinion of us,” he said 
to the elder girl, with a short laugh—a sound 
that seemed afraid to be too loud. “ But it 
still rests entirely with you whether—” 
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“That’s not very complimentary to me,” 
Bessie interrupted; “nor very kind. Of course, 
under the law of treasure-trove, you are 
Mary’s property; but since she is too scared 
to appreciate you, is her sister, who is her 
heir, not going to be permitted—” 

“ Bessie! You're surely going out of your 
head!” 

“Oh, rubbish! I’ve known Mr. Mather a 
long time,” Bessie persisted defiantly. “The 
minute he began to talk of mountains and 
gnatlike people, I knew we were kindred souls. 
If you don’t think you'll enjoy the conversa- 
tion we are going to have, I'll take him out 
on the porch and make him tell me all about 
it between mosquito-bites. Do they bother 
you much, Mr. Math—” 

The door-bell rang sharply, and the laughter 
that was in Mather’s eyes died instantly. The 
fear—and it~ was fear—that replaced the 
laughter was considerably more pronounced 
than the anxiety that was written in every 
line of Mary’s face. 

Bessie smiled at her sister’s misgivings, but 
Mather’s expression puzzled and, curiously 
enough, hurt her. It was so unlike what she 
would have expected—so foreign to his size 
and strength and to the set of his jaws. 

“The grocer’s boy, I imagine,” she said, 
and moved leisurely toward the hall and the 
outer door. 

Mary’s eyes instantly met Mather’s in sud- 
den and sharp appeal—an appeal that could 
not be mistaken or denied. Neither spoke, 
but each seemed to have the same thought— 
a doubt about it being the grocer’s boy, and 
a fear lest it might be some one who would 
have to be introduced to Mr. Mather. 

Almost simultaneously they looked toward 
the door which led to the kitchen, and ulti- 
mately to the yard and the rear gate. Mary’s 
glance may have been first by the fraction of 
a second, but it was astonishing how quickly 
Mather’s followed and understood. 

He did not know where the door led, but he 
knew that it was—another way out! He 
smiled—a peculiar, half-hearted, shamefaced 
sort of smile—and Mary did the same. 

“ All right,” she whispered, and the look 
she gave him thanked him pitifully. “I—I 
sha’n’t forget!” 

In a moment he had reached the kitchen 
door and was gone. 


Sitting by the open window of the end 
room, Uncle Joe puffed upon the remnant of 
the cigar which he held firmly between his 
teeth. All at once, immediately beneath his 

















window, he heard a door close very quietly. 
A huge something, which developed into a 
man of exceptionally large proportions, crossed 
the yard stealthily on tiptoe—searching for 
the rear gate. 

Uncle Joe leaned forward and watched in 
amazement until the big man, whose actions 
were all that was suspicious, and whose eyes 
were evidently not unaccustomed to the dark, 
found the gate and stood for a moment or 
two with his hand upon the latch. 

And looked back. 

And saw the glowing end of a cigar in a 
second-floor window! 

In the first second or so Mather did not 
believe it. Then, as suddenly as the phenom- 
enon had appeared, it was withdrawn, and he 
stood looking up at the open window of the 
darkened room, thinking that he had surely 
been mistaken. 

Mary had distinctly said, the night before, 
that there were only herself, her sister, and a 
maid living in the house—a fact which had 
been tacitly borne out by the stout little 
woman next door. And yet— 

Mather stood with his hand upon the latch, 
gazing up at the second-floor window, waiting 
to see if the glowing cigar-end would appear 
again; but the darkness remained unbroken. 
Finally, realizing that that was no time or 
place for useless conjectures, he carefully and 
soundlessly raised the latch, opened the gate, 
and, slipping out into a narrow lane, slunk 
like a criminal off into the night. 

Uncle Joe heard the gate close, and saw 
that the big man was gone. Breathing a little 
faster, he sat back in his chair, muttering to 
himself. 

“ Something fishy about that!” he grumbled 
sullenly. “Something devilish fishy! If they 
every try to double-cross me—” 

With eyes like gimlets, he thought that 
possibility over. 





CHAPTER XVI 
INTO THE BREACH 


As Bessie’s hand went out to the knob of 
the outer door, she vaguely heard a footstep 
pass through the kitchen. Her hand hesitated 
till her ears, strained to the uttermost, caught 
the fainter sound of the kitchen door closing. 

A coldness crept over her at once—a curi- 
ous, inexplicable sensation, in which disap- 
pointment and antagonism were mingled with 
something else—a sort of void that hurt and 
could not be explained. As surely as if she 
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had seen Mather tiptoe across the kitchen, 
she knew what those sounds meant, and she 
felt as if Mary had robbed her of something 
when her back was turned. 

Then, with a sudden wrench that was the 
expression of her feeling, she pulled open the 
outer door. Seeing who the visitor was, she 
was not quite sure whether to be angry, or 
amused, or afraid; for it was not the grocer’s 
boy, but Mrs. Barbour. So she was a little 
of each as she frigidly permitted the bustling 
little woman to enter, and followed in her 
wake into the living-room. 

Here Bessie’s suspicions regarding Mather 
were confirmed. Mary was alone, turning 
over the pages of a book, trying to look as 
innocent as possible, little knowing that Mrs. 
Barbour had seen the big man go in, and had 
not seen him come out! 

And Mrs. Barbour had watched, too; and, 
constantly wondering where she had seen the 
tall stranger before, had come in expressly for 
the purpose of getting a better look at him. 
Consequently, she was very much astonished 
to find no trace of him. Her eyes went in- 
stinctively under the table, as if she thought 
he might be hiding there. 

“T just couldn’t go to sleep until I made 
sure you were easy for the night,” she said, 
smiling ingratiatingly upon Mary and then 
upon Bessie. 

Mary had put down her book, and was 
doing her best to look as if she appreciated 
Mrs. Barbour’s visit, particularly when that 
lady kindly eased the pillows and made her 
a little more comfortable. 

“T think you should go up to your room 
to-night,” Mrs. Barbour suggested mildly. 
“ What do you say, Bessie? I think we could 
help her up-stairs between us, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” came the unenthusi- 
astic answer. “ But there’s no hurry. She 
doesn’t want to go to bed yet.” 

“ N-no,” Mary agreed, thinking of the re- 
volver in the chair behind her. “I'll wait a 
little while. I don’t feel a bit tired.” 

“That’s good. I’m glad to hear that, 
though I really expected you to be up-stairs 
before this,” Mrs. Barbour laughed. “ Why 
didn’t you get Bessie’s tall friend to carry 
you up? He looked big enough to lift you 
both.” 

Mary’s tongue suddenly stuck to the roof 
of her mouth, and Mrs. Barbour was careful 
to lose none of the guilt that was in her face. 

Neither of the sisters made any reply to 
their neighbor’s presumably facetious sugges- 
tion—Mary, because she could not, and Bessie, 
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because she would not give Mrs. Barbour the 
least encouragement to prolong her stay. 

“You met him, didn’t you, Bessie?” the 
latter persisted. “I told him that you’d gone 
out only for a minute, and that he’d meet you 
if he walked up the street.” 

“ Yes, I met him.” 

No more than that. The answer had a 
leaden sound, and Mary, who felt that she was 
trapped, huddled a little deeper in her chair, 
visibly shrinking from the créss-examination 
that was sure to come. 

“TI thought I’d seen him before,” Mrs. Bar- 
bour went on, with a mildness that was 
dangerous. “A long time ago, somewhere. 
Who is he?” She smiled still more ingratia- 
tingly toward Bessie. “A new one?” 

Bessie nodded and lazily rose. 

“Yes, a new one,” she said lightly. “I like 
variety, you know. Sorry he didn’t wait till 
you could look him over properly. But he’s 
a little bashful at first. They all are. Wait 
till I get him properly in tow, and it will be 
as hard to get rid of him as it now is to 
have him stay.” 

Mary sat in silent wonder, and studied Mrs. 
Barbour’s rathe. astonished smile with a pecu- 
liar satisfaction. But the worthy lady was by 
no means routed. She had an odd notion that 
the tall stranger was still somewhere about. 
Certainly he had not left the house by way of 
the front door. 

“Tt is hardly necessary that I should look 
him over,” she said, in a tone that proved her 
determination to preserve her good humor. 
“ Mary is quite capable of doing that, and all 
Blackford is willing to stand by her judgment. 
I was just curious to know if I really had 
seen him before; but, of course, if his name 
is a secret-—” 

“Yes, it’s a secret,” Bessie broke in, with 
an irritatingly innocent little laugh. “ Even 
Mary can’t tell you his name, because she 
doesn’t know it!” A pause; and Mary could 
feel an enormous weight being lifted off her 
shoulders. “ Isn’t that too delightful for any- 
thing? A great big man of mystery all to 
myself! He comes, and presto, he’s gone!” 
The door-bell rang rather imperatively, and 
Bessie, without changing countenance in the 
least, moved toward the hall. “ Excuse me a 
minute till I see who this is.” 

Mrs. Barbour nodded abstractedly, and fol- 
lowed Bessie’s exit with a look which suggested 
that she felt she was being cheated out of 
something. 

Mary looked bewildered. 


Her sister’s 


methods were too startlingly sweeping to be 
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readily grasped in a moment; but she ap- 
preciated the fact that Bessie had taken the 
responsibility of Mather’s existence—his ap- 
pearance and disappearance — entirely upon 
herself. 

“You mean to tell me,” Mrs. Barbour 
said, when Bessie had left the room, “ that 
you were not introduced to the gentleman?” 

“N-no. Bessie did not introduce him to 
me,” Mary replied truthfully enough. “I 
know as much and as little about him as 
you do.” 

Mrs. Barbour looked queerly at Mary for 
almost a minute. At the same time she won- 
dered what Bessie was doing in the hall, and 
why no one came in. 

“You say,” she persisted desperately, “ that 
he went out again?” 

Mary avoided Mrs. Barbour’s eyes, but 
took a leaf from Bessie’s book. 

“Well, I hope so. You see, I can’t leave 
my chair, and when any one goes out of the 
room, I have to take it for granted that—” 

“T hope you are not trying to ridicule me, 
Mary,” said the caller reproachfully. “ Of 
course, I believe you. Only ”—her voice fell 
considerably—“ I didn’t see him go out. How- 
ever, it’s entirely your own—or, rather, 
Bessie’s own—affair, and if you are satisfied 
to have mysterious strangers come and go so 
mysteriously as all that, it’s none of my 
business. But”—her voice dropped still 
lower, and became very serious and motherly, 
as if she were imparting confidence and 
advice that were not intended to be heard in 
the hall, where a curious silence reigned— 
“but for the sake of your own good name, 
you should make sure that Bessie’s friend has 
left the house. You are, as you say, tied to 
this chair, and—and well, Bessie—her morals 
—Blackford, as you very well know, doesn’t 
think any too kindly of them, as it is.” 

A pause. Mary looked in horror—over 
Mrs. Barbour’s shoulder. 

“You fat little liar!” 

The words came from behind—from the 
doorway. Mrs. Barbour wheeled so sharply 
that she almost lost her balance. She stared 
into two burning blue eyes that were coming 
nearer and nearer—eyes that were set amid 
a pallor not unlike death. Mrs. Barbour had 
no memory of any one ever having looked at 
her like that before. She just stood and 
waited, and for the first time in her life was 
afraid of another woman’s tongue. 

Bessie came and stood a yard away, and 
the world without seemed to hang silent, 
waiting to hear her speak. 























“TI heard what you said,” she began, in a 
terribly even tone that chilled. “I purposely 
did not close the front door when the mes- 
sage-boy left, just to fool you, and to listen; 
and I heard every word of the filthy insinua- 
tion your filthier mind dared to think—of 
me! You miserable little snake! I’ve al- 
ways hated you, since I was old enough to 
know one face from another, and now I know 
why. It’s been for the same reason that decent, 
clean-minded humans naturally hate things 
that crawl about in the dark, spitting poison 
wherever they can. Ugh!” Bessie’s shudder 
was bitingly real, and she drew away a step, 
as if in fear of contamination. “Get out of 
my sight! It hurts my eyes to look at you!” 

And Bessie, stepping aside still farther, 
looked toward the door. 

Mrs. Barbour seemed to have lost some of 
her stoutness, and there was not a particle of 
color in her cheeks or lips. Mary, who had 
nothing whatever to say—who sat in petrified 
and helpless dismay in her chair—looked 
from one to the other and shrank from the 
combat, feeling that in some way she was 
responsible for most of it. 

Mrs. Barbour was doing everything in her 
power to control her vitriolic temper—to pre- 
serve her dignity—to make it appear that 
Bessie’s biting speech was beneath her notice. 
But the sharp blue of her eye was dulled, and 
words of the sort she most needed were most 
distant from her tongue. 

“ T—I'll—this outrage—I’ll—very well! I 
wish you good night, Mary.” She suddenly 
propelled herself toward the door, where she 
stopped, turned, and snapped: “ And I hope 
you'll remember, Mary, that I warned you!” 

Then she was gone—a stout little bundle 
of concentrated passion that boiled and boiled 
and boiled, sputtering unnamable things as 
she banged the door behind her. 

Bessie stood very still and white—listening 
and waiting. Not until she heard Mrs. Bar- 
bour’s own door slam did she move or speak. 
Then her eyes turned slowly upon Mary. 

“And you listened!” she accused tensely. 
“You allowed her to tear my name to shreds 
without the shadow of. a protest, as if you 
didn’t think that what she said was in the 
least out of the way! And you don’t! You 
don’t think much of my reputation or my 
morals, do you? And yet, when you make a 
fool of yourself, you’re perfectly willing to 
crawl behind me for protection. That’s your 
sort of respectability anything to make 
viperous hypocrites like Mrs. Barbour think 
you are better than you are! And you sent 
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him away like a thief, because— Oh, you 
fool! You coward! You—you—” 

Bessie could go no farther. With some- 
thing perilously near to a sob, she spun about 
and almost ran from the room into the hall, 
leaving Mary, utterly overwhelmed, to sit 
and wonder and stare and try to comprehend. 

In the hall, Bessie bent over the packages 
the grocer’s boy had brought, and great salt 
drops splashed down upon the rough, white 
wrapping-paper; tears of resentment against 
injustice, of disappointment, of a loneliness 
that was new and terrible. 

Slowly she took up the packages one by 
one, and turned toward the stairs, struggling 
to keep back the tears that would insist on 
flowing whether she liked it or not. Behind 
those tears, silent and irresistible, was a de- 
sire to go away—anywhere—to keep on 
going, leaving Blackford and its littleness 
farther and farther behind her, till it would 
be but a speck on the horizon of her life. 

So she did not reach Uncle Joe’s room at 
once, but crept into her own, and, slipping 
face downward upon her bed, eased her tor- 
tured soul of some of its burden. 





CHAPTER XVII 
UNCLE JOE ASSERTS HIMSELF 


As she rose slowly from her bed and 
dabbed her eyes, Bessie thought that she had 
been a little fool. She felt sorry for Mrs. 
Barbour and Mary now; not angry, or in- 
dignant, or in the least vituperative—just 
sorry for them. She picked up her packages 
again, and made her way to the end room, 
smiling a rainy, pitying little smile. She felt 
sorry for all the world of Mrs. Barbours, and 
wondered why on earth she had allowed their 
pathetic little gossipings to bother her at all! 

In answer to her knock, Uncle Joe put the 
cigar-butt carefully out upon the window-sill, 
and, pulling down the window, rose and - 
allowed her to enter. 

“ More food, Uncle Joe,” the girl informed 
him, with a softer note in her voice. “ Most 
of it is canned, but we can’t help that. If 
there’s anything special you’d—” She stopped, 
sniffed, and peered in sudden surprise at 
Uncle Joe. “ You’ve been smoking!” 

Uncle Joe sat by the closed window in 
sullen silence. He did not think it necessary 
to admit or defend the obvious. 

“You have been smoking, haven’t you?” 
Bessie demanded again, and went nearer to 
the stout little shadow by the window. 
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Still no answer, save a grunt of disgust 
accompanied by a glint of distrust in his eyes. 
He was thinking of the tall man’s suspicious 
exit. 

“You must be crazy!” Bessie exclaimed, 
since he made no comment. “ Smoking in a 
house where there are supposed to be only 
women living! You mustn’t do that—unless, 
of course, you are really interested in going 
to jail.” 

Something like a snarl came from Uncle 
Joe. He got upon his feet so suddenly that 
Bessie backed away a step or two. 

“T’ve had about enough of that,” he said 
roughly, in his thick and wheezy voice. 
“Just about enough! And if you’re playing 
to double-cross me, you'll—well, least said 
soonest mended. Has your sister come to 
life yet?” 

Bessie drew away another step. In the 
darkness, Uncle Joe was an _ uncertain 
quantity, and she did not like to be too near. 

“Not the way you want her to,” she an- 
swered quietly. “And she never will. She'd 
throw you out to-night, if she could walk, and 
if I’d let her have her way. So you might as 
well—” 

“T might, eh?” It was more a growl than 
anything else, and Bessie drew still nearer to 
the door. “All right—we’ll see. Where is 
she—in that room she was in last night?” 

“Yes, but "—Bessie darted swiftly to the 
door and tried to pluck the key from the 
leck—“ you’re not going down there!” 

She saw Uncle Joe rush toward her as one 
mip'it see a white-capped barrel come rolling 
at one suddenly out of the dark. Her in- 
tention to remove the key and lock him in 
went all astray, and she found herself out in 
the hall, struggling vainly with a stout little 
wildcat of a man, who had suddenly decided 
upon the only bluff that he thought would do 
him any good. 

In another moment he had wrenched him- 
self free of her frantic fingers, and was racing 
along the hall and down the stairs, with Bessie 
in close pursuit, fearful that he would do 
Mary serious injury in her helplessness. 

Mary heard the pounding on the stairs— 
heard Uncle Joe’s wheezy breathing—heard 
Bessie’s lighter step come after. Then, as 
she sat straight up in her chair, with her 
ankle singing its accompaniment to the ex- 
citement, Uncle Joe suddenly burst in upon 
her, fire darting from his eyes and inarticu- 
late anger from his tongue. 

“So you'll put me out, eh?” he rasped, 
coming within a foot or two of Mary’s chair. 
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“You'll grab all the graft and turn me out 


like a dog? Now, let me tell you something. 
Either you pay, or I'll drop a line to the 
chief of police and to the Blackford News. 
And then what?” 

His face almost touched Mary’s as he em- 
phatically thrust the question at her, and she 
could feel his unsavory breath upon her 
cheek. She drew as far back as possible, 
momentarily panic-stricken, while Bessie, ac- 
cepting the futility of struggling with Uncle 
Joe, stood back a pace or two, rather nerv- 
ously awaiting developments. 

“Humph!” Uncle Joe receded and leaned 
against the table, much to Mary’s relief. 
“That hits the spot, doesn’t it? A letter to 
the News! You can see it, can’t you?” 

Mary shivered and Bessie’s lips tightened. 

“You wouldn’t—” the latter began, but 
Uncle Joe swung upon her like a flash. 

“You shut up!” he snapped. “I’m not 
talking to you, but to her. She’s got the 
money, and it was she gave me this!” He 
indicated his ear. “She’s going to pay for it, 
if I’ve got to tear her heart out! So don’t 
try to say to me you'll do this, or you won’t 
do that. You'll do just as I say, or I'll have 
Blackford buzzing about your ears like a nest 
of wasps. Where is that money?” 

Mary just looked at him, and then at 
Bessie, who stood pale and wondering, evi- 
dently at a loss how to meet the extraordinary 
situation, the suddenness of which was its 
most extraordinary feature. 

“Where is the money?” Uncle Joe re- 
peated, and advanced a step menacingly. 

“T won't tell you!” Mary declared desper- 
ately, and sank, if possible, a little deeper in 
her chair. “You couldn’t get it, anyway, 
even if I did.” 

“T couldn’t, eh? Well, we'll see.” He 
swung again upon Bessie. “Here, you—get 
outside that door! You're not in on this.” 
He indicated the door leading to the front 
hall, but Bessie simply stared. “ Outside! 
You hear me!” 

Bessie backed away cautiously, looking di- 
rectly at him; backed away step by step to 
the old-fashioned fireplace. Uncle Joe fol- 
lowed threateningly. 

“ Get away from the fireplace!” he ordered. 
“Don’t try any tricks with me, or—” 

He sprang forward just as Bessie stooped 
and clutched the first thing that came to her 
hand—a long brass shovel with a knob on 
one end of it, heavy enough to crack Uncle 
Joe’s skull. 

But Uncle Joe was astonishingly quick for 

















so stout a man—much quicker than Bessie 
bargained for; and ere she could get a proper 
grip upon the shovel, his puffy fingers closed 
over her wrist. 

A sharp, intense pain instantly shot up her 
arm. Before she could make any sort of 
resistance, she was twisted round like a child 
—her face toward the door. The shovel 
dropped from her fingers, with a thunderous 
clatter, down upon the fender. 

There followed a gasping stillness, in which 
Uncle Joe held his victim perfectly helpless, 
until the fitful throb of life in the streets 
pulsated again and suggested that the clamor 
of the shovel’s fall had not been as serious 
as it had sounded—to them. Then Uncle 
Joe forced Bessie toward the door, with a 
grip that threatened to snap her arm like a 
rotten stick if she resisted. 

The girl’s cheeks were deathly white, and 
her eyes ablaze with anger because of her 
helplessness. In that moment her thoughts 
ran to Mather—to his size and strength. 

A moment later she was in the hall—and 
then, madly, she was pounding upon a locked 
door; then racing round to the entrance from 
the kitchen to another locked door! 

For almost a minute, with her heart in her 
throat, she listened—and heard nothing that 
was distinct. Her knees shook. The awful 
thought of what Uncle Joe might do with so 
helpless a victim was like a hand of iron 
about her throat, choking her. 

And then, out of a sullen, volcanic quiet, 
there came a loud crash and the thud of a 
heavily falling weight; and then silence. 





CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ULTIMATUM 


Wiruin the room a curious spectacle pre- 
sented itself. Uncle Joe, very bady shaken, 
lay panting upon the floor across the legs of 
the overturned center-table. Mary Glendinning 
leaned far out over the arm of her chair, 
revolver in hand. Her eyes flashed in keep- 
ing with the glittering barrel of the weapon, 
and blazed upon her prostrate uncle, who, 
startled by the alarming speed and force with 
which the revolver had been thrust into the 
center of his corpulence, had sprung back 
against the table, overturned it, and fallen 
among the ruins of his bluff. 

Blinking uncertainly up at Mary from his 
ignominious position on the floor, Uncle Joe, 
without saying a word, eloquently expressed 
the fact that he did not know how it had 
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happened, or what to make of it. He looked 
absurdly foolish, too; so foolish that at any 
other time Mary would have laughed. But 
not then. Nothing was farther from her 
thoughts. 

“Don’t move!” she cautioned in a deadly 
monotone; and Bessie, tremblingly listening 
at the kitchen door, drew a deep breath of 
relief. “ Don’t move, or I'll shoot you and 
kill you this time!” 

A pause. Mary steadied her right arm on 
the arm of the chair. Uncle Joe saw how 
very steady her hand was, and how her finger 
rested upon the trigger. 

“You hound! You mongrel! I wonder 
why I should be hanged for killing you!” 
She leaned a little nearer to him. “ You 
would expose my mother’s—your sister’s— 
memory to ridicule and sneers! You would 
write a letter to the News, hound us out of 
the city, threaten me and blackmail me all 
the rest of your miserable, parasitical life! 
You’d do all these things—for money; and 
yet they’d hang me for killing you!” 

Uncle Joe did not like the arraignment, 
partly because he had no intention of ex- 
posing his sister’s memory to ridicule, but 
also because he did not like the words 
“hound” and “mongrel” and “ parasite.” 
However, his position was not one that left 
him much power to protest. He could not 
get up without giving Mary lots of time, even 
if she were very nervous—which she wasn’t 
—to shoot him as dead as Cheops. Having 
had one experience of Mary’s use of firearms, 
he did not feel at all eager to let her use him 
as a target a second time. 

With her eye to the keyhole, Bessie could 
see nothing very distinctly; but in the mo- 
mentary lull that followed Mary’s little 
speech she could hear Uncle Joe’s thick 
breathing, and she gathered that in some way 
or other he was entirely at a disadvantage. 

Then Mary began to speak again, in a low 
monotone that made what she said all the 
more emphatic because her tone was so ter- 
ribly free from passion. 

“You say you will write a letter to the 
News if I don’t give you that money. Well, 
I told you last night that I would not be 
blackmailed by you, and I tell you it again. 
I will not give you that money—nor part of 
it—nor anything. You must leave this house, 
and you must not come back to Blackford 
upon any pretext whatever. If you write to 
the News—if you ever breathe a word to any 
one about that money—I’ll kill you!” 

Uncle Joe looked into the ominous black 
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muzzle of the revolver as if it were an un- 
discovered country. Then he glanced up into 
Mary’s cold and deadly eyes—and wondered 
how he had ever come to be so foolish as to 
suppose that he could intimidate her, or make 
her do anything she did not wish to do. His 
death-warrant was in her face as plainly as 
if it were written there in large, black letters. 

“You understand me, don’t you?” she 
asked in the same passionless voice. “If you 
do, you can rise and face about toward the 
door. But if you make the slightest move 
toward me, I'll shoot! Now—get up!” 

Uncle Joe did not immediately obey. He 
was beaten, and he knew it; and as he had 
never had any intention of writing to the 
News—because, in spite of many things, he 
was not quite so evil-hearted as that—there 
did not seem to be any other threat that 
would have any material effect, when that 
had none. 

So he sat still for a minute or two, trying 
to gather himself together, and to take his 
defeat as lightly as possible. Then, with a 
sickly smile that tried to brush it aside, he 
rose slowly and cautiously, breathing ster- 
torously the while. Facing about reluctantly, 
in reply to a suggestive movement of the 
revolver, he strutted to the door that led into 
the hall. 

Fumbling with the key a moment or two, 
it seemed as if he had something to say. 
But whatever it was, he did not say it; he 
suddenly and sharply turned the key in the 
lock, pulled open the door, and passed heavily 
into the hall without a word. 

Mary slipped limply back into her chair, 
very white and very much shaken, but still 
holding on to the revolver. Bessie, when she 
heard Uncle Joe wheezily cscending the stairs, 
and rushed anxiously into the living-room, re- 
coiled a little as she caught sight of the 
weapon in her sister’s stiff right hand. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed rather blankly. “I 
—I see! That was it, was it? Where did 
it come from?” 

The revolver dropped listlessly into Mary’s 
lap, and she lay back gasping for breath as the 
inevitable reaction came. 

“Mr. Mather brought it,” she returned, in 
a whispery, uncertain voice. “ And—and I’m 
going to stay here—in this room—till that— 
that beast gets out. Did—did he—hurt you 
much?” 

Bessie righted the overturned table. 

“No, not much. He just held me so that 
I couldn’t move without breaking my arm. 
And he’s much stronger than one would think 
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to look at him. You didn’t give him much 
chance to hurt you, did you?” 

Mary’s answering smile was a colorless 
affair. When a door upon the floor above 
closed sharply, both girls started and waited 
in almost breathless anticipation for what was 
to happen next. 

But nothing did—not that night. 

After locking himself in his room, Uncle 
Joe went to the window, in search of the 
cigar-butt that he had left upon the sill. His 
movements were labored and sullen, and his 
head was paining him badly as a result of 
his fall and the shock to his nerves; but as 
he sat savagely puffing upon the remnant 
from Havana, his wounded ear gradually 
ceased to tingle, and his sluggish mind began 
to operate along more coherent lines. 

The failure of his bluff was, of course, the 
predominant thought at first. Again he had a 
most uneasy appreciation of the fact that 
Mary’s startling threat of vengeance was by 
no means idle; so that intimidation seemed 
to be not only a useless, but a dangerous card 
to play. And he had no others! 

It took him some little time to appreciate 
these truths; but that he did appreciate them 
ere he slept that night was not the least sur- 
prising result of his cogitations. They led 
to the conclusion that, until his head healed, 
it would be best for him to accept Bessie’s 
hospitality, to lie quietly under cover, and to 
be as civil and as inconspicuous as possible. 

With the cold stump of the cigar stuck in 
the corner of his mouth, with his elbows on 
his knees, and his sagging jaw in the cup of 
his hands, he stared into the darkness of the 
rear yard, and wondered with all his might 
who the mysterious “big man” could have 
been. That was the only doubtful element 
with which Uncle Joe’s plan had to contend. 
If only he were sure that the big man was not 
a detective—that his nieces were not trying 
to double-cross him! 

Curiously enough, Mather, in his rooms at 
the Danforth Arms, had a somewhat similar 
thought. He was wondering if the man with 
the cigar could have been an officer of the 
law, watching and waiting for—him! 





CHAPTER XIX 
UNCLE JOE THEORIZES 


Tue remainder of that night passed so 
peacefully that Bessie, who slept but fitfully, 
thought that Uncle Joe must have taken his 
departure by way of the end-room window. 




















But she did not think so much about what 
Uncle Joe might be doing as about Mather 
and the mountains of which he had spoken. 

Bessie liked mountains, because she liked 
everything that was big and awe-inspiring. 
She thought it would not be very difficult to 
like Mather, too—especially if he were not 
so fidgety and frightened-looking sometimes. 
There was something wrong with a man who 
gave the impression that he was afraid of the 
sound of his own voice. Nevertheless, Bessie 
thought she would like to meet him again, 
and wondered, with a smoldering sort of an- 
tagonism against Mary, if she ever would. 

Somehow—after the way he had looked at 
her once or twice—she thought he would 
come back. But the next day dawned and 
died, and there was no Mather; and the next, 
and the next, and the next—a period of ab- 
solute quiet, though pregnant with explosive 
elements that were threatening to blow up 
at any moment. 

A curiously heavy lull fell upon the Glen- 
dinning house; a quiet in which Uncle Joe 
was quieter than any one else. He was so 
astonishingly quiet, so careful of himself and 
of every move he made, that Bessie was sure 
he “must be up to something.” 

At first, after his startling outbreak and 
defeat, when she paid her cautious visits to 
the end room, to dress his ear or simply to 
make sure that he had no mischief in hand, 
she carried Mary’s revolver concealed in the 
folds of a towel. Then, recognizing that he 
was really doing his best to be penitent and 
patient, and to give as little trouble as pos- 
sible, she pitied the “ poor, misguided soul,” 
omitted the precaution of the revolver, and 
bought him a box of cigars. 

“ You'll have to smoke them only at night,” 
she whispered, really astonished by his pal- 
pable appreciation. “ But that’s better than 
nothing at all, isn’t it?” 

Uncle Joe’s expression said that it was. 
Bessie’s surprising gift prodded his shadow 
of a soul more emphatically than anything 
had done for a long time. When she left him, 
smiling and softly closing the door behind 
her, he sat holding the cigars in both hands, 
gazing at the picture on the box stupidly, but 
with a softer look upon his face than had 
been there for many a day. 

His*head and ear were healing rapidly un- 
der Bessie’s kindly and persistent treatment. 
It would not be long before he would be fit 
to take his departure without a bandage— 
which he regarded as a consummation of vital 
importance to him. But, somehow or other, 
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the life to which he must soon return did 
not have the appeal it had had before he 
had encountered Bessie’s scathing and candid 
criticism and her curiously subtle kindnesses. 

So, concluding that he could trust her, he 
decided to get something off his mind. The 
next time she went up to the end room, he 
asked about “the big man” who had made 
his exit by way of the kitchen door. 

Bessie told him, and then, after consider- 
ing the matter a moment, went on to explain 
why Mather had left as he did. 

Uncle Joe breathed more freely, and grunt- 
ed in a non-committal sort of way, though he 
did not fail to perceive Bessie’s antagonism 
toward Mary for her part in Mather’s exit. 

“You and your sister don’t seem to think 
the same about anything,” he commented, as 
Bessie collected the first-aid material. 
“ What’s your idea about that legacy, for in- 
stance? She doesn’t seem to have any 
notions about it at all.” 

“Neither have I,” Bessie returned at once. 
“Have you any?” 

Uncle Joe thought a moment or two. He 
had been doing more thinking than anything 
else lately. Now that he was satisfied that 
the big man was not a detective, and saw that 
Bessie was really willing to be friendly, he 
thought that she might be able to help him 
to dig deeper into the mystery of the legacy. 

“Your father was shot, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, while working late at the shoe-fac- 
tory, and they accused a young man named 
Ross, who was tried twice, but never con- 
victed. Why? What has that to do with 
the money?” 

Uncle Joe paused. A footstep sounded on 
the stairs and passed on toward the attic, 
where a door presently closed upon Daisy, 
who was evidently, as yet, quite unsuspicious. 

What Daisy thought—if she thought any- 
thing—was not known to any one else. Daisy 
had a great habit of keeping things to her- 
self. Mary was sure that the girl was sus- 
picious. Bessie did not think so, and on that 
point the sisters had had several discussions. 
Mary advocated strongly, feverishly, that 
Uncle Joe should be got rid of without delay. 
Bessie declared that if any one went, it would 
have to be Daisy. And there the matter 
stood—deadlocked. 

“T have a notion,” Uncle Joe said at last, 
listening carefully, “that your father’s mur- 
der has a great deal to do with the money. 
I think if we knew why he was killed, we’d 
know where the money came from. You say 
a man named Ross—” 
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“A boy,” Bessie corrected, also listening 
for Daisy’s descent of the stairs. “He was 
only nineteen. Mother kept the newspaper 
reports, and I’ve read them so often, I almost 
know them by heart.” 

“Yes? That so?” Uncle Joe’s expression 
brightened. “Could I have a look at them? 
Maybe there’s something I could see that you 
can’t.” 

Which was the beginning of a curious in- 
vestigation that cemented the still more curi- 
ous friendship, or understanding, between that 
modern Beauty and the Beast. 

Next day—of course, he could not read in 
the dark—Uncle Joe perused and digested 
those seventeen-year-old reports of the Glen- 
dinning murder. Digging as deeply into the 
records of both trials as the voluminous clip- 
pings would allow, he became suddenly im- 
bued with an idea that strengthened as he 
went along. In the evening he announced to 
Bessie positively: 

“Young Ross didn’t de that. Not in a 
million years he didn’t! But the man that 
did it could tell us all about the money. 
That’s just a guess, of course. What did 
your father’s great friend, Lawrence Dain- 
tree, do after the trial? Just stuck around, 
and kept his job as superintendent of the 
factory?” 

Bessie looked at Uncle Joe queerly. 

“Why, what makes you ask that?” 

“Nothing much. Only this man, Lawrence 
Daintree’s testimony—because he happened 
to catch young Ross hanging around the fac- 
tory that night—is the strongest evidence 
against the young man. Not knowing friend 
Daintree, I’m just kind of curious to know 
what he was doing at the factory that night.” 

“He was going to see my father and walk 
home with him,” Bessie said. 

“So he states in his evidence,” Uncle Joe 
admitted. “ Mind you, I’m not accusing the 
man of anything; but he bothers me a little. 
You see, he was there just about the time 
the thing happened, and he caught the wrong 
man. Which means that if young Ross 
wasn’t guilty, there were three men camping 
on your father’s trail for different reasons— 
but nobody ever saw the third. So I just 
ask myself, how about the second—meaning 
Daintree? That’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 

“ But—gracious!” Bessie gasped. “He 
was father’s best friend. I can remember 
him coming to dinner every Sunday—he was 
a bachelor, you know—and Mary and I used 
to call him Uncle Lawrence. He used to give 


me dimes when mother wasn’t looking, and 
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then she’d wonder afterward why I was sick.” 
Bessie’s smile was soft and reminiscent. “ You 
don’t know what you are saying!” 

“T guess I don’t,” Uncle Joe admitted rue- 
fully. “But what did he do afterward? Keep 
on coming around here, and—” 

“Of course he did,” Bessie answered at 
once; “though I think he resigned his posi- 
tion at the factory and went to England for a 
while. Then he came back again with his 
nephew, Rupert, who is a music-master, and 
—well, he’s in love with Mary, though he 
won’t say so. Lawrence Daintree died about 
three years ago, and left everything he had 
to charity.” 

Uncle Joe sat quite still for several min- 
utes; so still that Bessie watched him in 
some amazement. 

“ What’s the matter?” she inquired at last. 
“Are you disappointed that you can’t fasten 
your horrid suspicions on that poor man’s 
memory ?” 

“Humph!” Uncle Joe looked up at Bessie 
with narrowed eyes. “ Any way of finding out 
when Lawrence Daintree went to England?” 

Bessie’s eyes widened a little, then also 
narrowed. 

“Why? What are you thinking?” 

“Oh, nothing. But I guess that nephew of 
his ought to know when he arrived in 
America. Ask him about it, will you?” 

Which sent Bessie wonderingly down-stairs 
to ask Mary, as casually as possible, why it 
was that Rupert Daintree had not called 
since that first day when he had left in such a 
hurry. Mary looked startled, and her glance 
so palpably avoided her sister’s that Bessie’s 
wonder grew. 

Mary also wondered, while she waited in 
vain for Daintree to come back. Everything 
hung suspended in mid air, as if the world 
had suddenly stood still. Her ankle improved 
slowly, but the heart-sickness from which she 
was suffering showed in the shadows under her 
eyes and in the droop of her mouth. Bessie’s 
question—a natural one enough—not only em- 
barrassed, but hurt. 

“TI don’t know why he hasn’t come back,” 
she answered in a whispery sort of voice. 
“He’s probably busy, and—and it isn’t a 
week since he was here.” 

Bessie nodded and suggested, as if she be- 
lieved it, that Daintree might have gone out 
of town. 

“Tt’s a wonder he doesn’t ever take a real 
holiday and go back to England,” she con- 
tinued, most casually. “How long has he 
been over here?” 


























“ Fifteen years last May,” Mary answered 
with scrupulous accuracy, thereby betraying 
her interest in the music-master. “He came 
over with Uncle Lawrence that time when he 
brought us the toys and things from Paris 
and London. I think [ still have the Billings- 
gate fishwife doll somewhere—you remem- 
ber it?” 

Bessie did, and was about to make some 
inconsequential remark upon the continued 
kindnesses of Uncle Lawrence, when the mail- 
carrier’s ring interrupted her. She went hope- 
fully to the door, leaving Mary to sit still 
more hopefully waiting for the letter of ex- 
planation or apology that never came. 

The mail, as Bessie discovered, consisted of 
a gas-receipt, a pictorial post-card from young 
David Barbour, who was holidaying in New 
York, a letter of sympathy to Mary from a 
distant aunt, and one to Bessie herself, post- 
marked at Danforth. 

Upon general principles, Bessie concealed 
the last-named, and brought the rest to her 
sister, whose face fell so very pronouncedly 
that Bessie felt sorry, and wished she could 
do something to help. As there was nothing 
she could do, she quietly left the room and 
retired to her own, where she read the letter 
from Danforth, which ran: 


Dear Miss GLENDINNING: 

I am going West again in a few days. Before 
I go I should like to see you, either at your home, 
or—as your sister would probably prefer—at some 
other rendezvous of your own choosing. 

This is probably very presumptuous, but I have 
no excuses to offer except the—to me—all-impor- 
tant excuse given above—simply that I should 
like to see you again. May I? 

Very sincerely and hopefully, 
Joun R. MATHER. 


There was nothing in the letter to suggest 
the effort it had cost to write it, but Bessie’s 
eyes grew instantly brighter, and a strange 
eagerness took possession of her. She forgot 
that Uncle Joe was waiting patiently for her 
return with an answer to what he regarded 
as a most important question. In a very few 
minutes she had penned a simple reply, telling 
Mather that he might meet her at the corner 
of Grant Avenue and Eliot Street at half 
past eight on the following evening—‘“ just to 
humor my sister, of course, because I should 
insist upon you calling for me if she weren’t 
so frightened.” 

That done, and feeling absurdly happy about 
it, she ran out to a near-by mail-box, and 
returned in a minute or two with a curiously 
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hopeful light in her eyes. After which, care- 
ful to note that Daisy was in the kitchen, 
she softly climbed the stairs again, and 
reached the end room and Uncle Joe. The 
prisoner, seated in the darkness, was smoking 
very carefully by the open window. 

“ Phew!” Bessie exclaimed as she closed 
the door. “I hope to goodness Daisy hasn’t 
a nose like mine!” 

Uncle Joe put the cigar out upon the sill 
and turned toward his niece with a _half- 
apologetic smile. 

“Well? Find out anything?” 

“ Nothing that I can see means anything,” 
the girl returned quietly. “ Mary says Rupert 
Daintree’s been in Blackford fifteen years 
last May.” 

“ Fifteen, eh?” A pause. “ Then his uncle 
must have gone to England right after the 
second trial. Young Daintree comes around 
quite often, doesn’t he?” 

“Of course he does. I told you he was in 
love with Mary, but won’t say so.” 

“Won't, eh? I wonder if—” 

Uncle Joe rose slowly. There was anticipa- 
tion in his face—the sort of look that 
comes into the face of the sleuth when the 
first streak of light penetrates the darkness 
of the mystery he has set himself to solve. 

Bessie watched his stumpy little figure go 
past her the full length of the room—watched 
it come back again and again recede. To 
her, Uncle Joe’s suspicions, whatever they 
were, were almost as comical as Uncle Joe’s 
figure. Standing near the window, watching 
him roll silently to and fro across the room 
like a white-capped barrel, her most persist- 
ent inclination was to laugh. 

But she didn’t, and presently he came to a 
halt very near to her, and whispered: 

“You said Lawrence Daintree died fairly 
wealthy, but disinherited his nephew and left 
everything to charity?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Why did the old man play a trick like 
that? Did they quarrel?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” Bessie answered 
in increasing bewilderment. “They were 
always the best of friends, and Rupert was 
very good to his uncle just before he died. 
When the will became public, everybody was 
terribly surprised; but Rupert never said any- 
thing about it, and never will. That’s the 
sort of man he is. But what can that have 
to do with—” 

“Sh!” Uncle Joe cautioned, as Bessie’s 
voice threatened to rise in her excitement. 
“Tt may have a lot to do with it, and it may 
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have nothing. Young Daintree is the only 
man who can tell us that—if he knows.” A 
pause. Uncle Joe’s lips drew nearer to 
Bessie’s ear. “ And I think he does!” 





CHAPTER XX 
THE NEED OF A NAIL-PULLER 


For a moment Bessie’s incredulity was 
speechless. Quite unconsciously she gripped 
Uncle Joe’s arm, as if it might steady her 
mental as well as her physical equilibrium. 

“ You mean that he knows about the legacy? 
You're crazy! Do you know what you are 
saying?” 

“TI think so,” came the surprisingly quiet 
answer. “Though, of course, it’s just as- 
sumption built on nothing more solid than a 
hunch. You see, it’s like this.” 

Uncle Joe sat down again in his seat by 
the window, and, recovering the cigar, held 
it, cold, between his teeth. 

“This man Daintree—Lawrence Daintree 
—was Johnny-on-the-Spot when your father 
was killed. Call that a lucky chance; but not 
so lucky, either, because he copped the wrong 
man and did his best to have him convicted 
—a fact which his evidence shows as plainly 
as daylight. Now we come to the money—to 
twenty thousand dollars that came out of 
nowhere—and we find that the legacy was 
apparently faked in Manchester, England, 
and that our friend, Lawrence Daintree, was 
in England at the time.” 

Bessie gasped and stared. Ere she could 
interrupt, Uncle Joe went on quietly: 

“ Johnny-on-the-Spot again, you see! Now, 
when I find a man being that kind of ubiqui- 
tous, I kind of wonder why. I didn’t know 
Daintree, and I’m not blinded by any notions 
about the man, except those I got from cold 
type—which doesn’t necessarily mean that I 
am accusing him of the murder. But if he 
didn’t go to England to fake that legacy, or 
didn’t fake it there because he happened to 
be there, I'll eat my shoes. Your mother 
may have—” 

Uncle Joe stopped sharply, and scowled 
into the dark. Ugly thoughts were crowding 
upon his mind—thoughts that were the almost 
inevitable result of his reasoning—thoughts 
that he had not wished to occur to Bessie. 

The girl’s cheeks had gone dead white, and 
her eyes had dulled to a sort of savage glow. 

“T don’t believe it!” she exclaimed fran- 
tically, after a painful pause. “It’s a lie! 


And I think you are beastly to—to—” 
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“Sh!” Uncle Joe turned in his chair and 
gently caught Bessie’s hand and held it. 
“We're only guessing, little girl, and perhaps 
we're guessing all wrong. That’s why Dain- 
tree’s nephew is interesting. There’s just a 
chance that he may be able to put us right.” 

“ How?” 

“ By telling what he knows—if he knows 
anything. He’s the only one we've dragged 
onto the carpet, so far, that might be able 
to tell us anything; and until we’re sure he 
can’t, we’re going to assume he can. That’s 
elementary police stuff. When you tell me 
that he’s in love with your sister but won't 
declare himself—when you say that he’s the 
only one who knows why his uncle disin- 
herited him without any apparent cause, you 
are suggesting that he’s a man who could keep 
*most anything under his hat, if he wanted to 
badly enough. Can’t you see that?” 

Bessie shook her head and drew her hand 
slowly out of Uncle Joe’s. Her memory of 
“Uncle Lawrence” was a kindly one—too 
kindly to allow her to accept the hideously 
insidious suggestions that were clamoring in- 
side her head. 

Uncle Joe was firmly convinced that if he 
could pursue the matter further, everything 
would break in support of his own private 
opinion of the late Lawrence Daintree—an 
opinion born of nothing more stable than an 
intuitive and growing dislike of Daintree’s 
testimony at the trials of young Ross. 

In cold type, that evidence was pitilessly 
and smoothly worded, and cleverly sustained 
under cross-examination. To the crowded 
court-room, the witness had been Lawrence 
Daintree, whose diction was commonly known 
to be above reproach, and whose skill in de- 
bate had by no means been hidden under a 
bushel. Every one in Blackford expected him 
to give his evidence clearly and decisively, 
and to avoid the traps set by the prisoner’s 
counsel in cross-examination. No one was 
surprised at his doing so. 

But Uncle Joe, as he had said, did not 
know Lawrence Daintree. He could judge 
him only by his testimony, and out of that 
testimony there had arisen the picture of a 
smooth-tongued man, smoothly and deliber- 
ately, without a single slip of the tongue or 
memory, endeavoring to fasten the crime of 
murder upon a youth of nineteen. 

Uncle Joe, who had been in the prisoner’s 
dock himself, and consequently could appre- 
ciate the youth’s position more keenly, felt 
an instant sympathy for young Ross; and 
this acted with a reverse effect upon his atti- 


























tude toward the principal witness for the 
prosecution. Gradually he had come to be- 
lieve that, for some reason or other, Lawrence 
Daintree had murdered his friend, John Glen- 
dinning, and had settled twenty thousand 
dollars upon the widow, either to soothe his 
own conscience or because she— 

Uncle Joe stopped there. It was an ugly 
and hideous solution—quite worthy of the 
source from which it emanated; and though 
Uncle Joe knew that there was no likelihood 
of his ever being able to prove his astounding 
theory, he clung to it with the odd tenacity of 
one who really would rather not hold on, and 
yet would not like to admit himself entirely 
in the wrong. 

Bessie’s attitude, of course, was quite dif- 
ferent. She probably thought as much about 
Rupert Daintree that night as Mary did, 
though for an altogether different reason. 

Why had he never declared himself to 
Mary? Every one knew that he was madly 
in love with her, and that Mary was quite as 
much in love with him. It was not money 
or family or anything that any one could 
think of. It was— 

Only Daintree knew what it was; but Uncle 
Joe’s theories, ere the dawn came, had taken 
still firmer root in Bessie’s mind, disturbing 
her mightily. All the next day she was quieter 
and more thoughtful than ever before; so 
much so that Mary observed, and asked the 
reason. 

“ Nothing,” came the unsatisfactory an- 
swer, and then, since the ice was broken: “I 
am going out this evening.” 

“ Going out!” her sister exclaimed, think- 
ing of Uncle Joe, and of Daisy being allowed 
to roam at will and satisfy the suspicions 
which Mary was sure the girl must have. 
“How can you do that? You can’t leave 
Daisy alone here, with him up-stairs and me 
tied to this chair!” 

“ What’s to hinder my moving him up to 
the lumber-room? Then, if Daisy has any 
ideas in her head about the end room, she 
can go there and have them knocked out 
again. It would be a good way to fool her, 
if she really is thinking things. And I’ve got 
Uncle Joe eating out of my hand now. He'll 
do anything for me.” 

Mary’s brows gathered. She did not like 
the idea at all, but as she could only hobble 
about with the aid of a stout stick, her objec- 
tions were entirely verbal, and, so far as 
Bessie was concerned, of no avail. 

Daisy was sent upon a convenient errand, 
and Uncle Joe obligingly removed himself, 
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and all traces of his residence, from the end 
room to the attic. There he was to remain 
until next day, denying himself the supreme 
luxury of his evening cigar. 

Shortly afterward Daisy returned and 
Bessie went out, leaving Mary quite in the 
dark as to her destination; and Mrs. Bar- 
bour saw her go. 

In the interval of days since Bessie had 
ordered her out of the house, Mrs. Barbour 
had not been idle, either mentally or physi- 
cally. She had paid several calls, and dropped 
a greater number of hints, many of which, 
clothed in subtle insinuation, had reached 
the ears of some of Bessie’s most persistent 
admirers. Most of the hearers accepted the 
stories with a sullen sort of unbelief, and in- 
stituted a natural inquiry into the identity of 
Bessie’s mysterious friend, who had entered 
the Glendinning house by the front door and 
had not been seen again. 

Being confined to the house so much, 
Bessie had missed nearly all of this gradually 
growing excitement, of which she and Mather 
were the center; but the dubious looks upon 
the faces of those who had called to inquire 
about Mary had given her an inkling that the 
story of her “mysterious friend” had gone 
abroad. 

It did not disturb her in the least. She 
was not going to be angry with those male 
and female Mrs. Barbours any more. She 
was just sorry for them, and for the pathetic 
little grooves in which their minds ran. And as 
she strode down the gravel path to the side- 
walk and turned toward Grant Avenue to 
meet Mather, she was very happy—as happy 
as Uncle Joe’s theories would allow. 

As has been stated already, Mrs. Barbour 
saw her go. 

About two minutes later there was a ring 
at the Glendinning door-bell that startled 
Mary half out of her chair. In another sixty 
seconds Mrs. Barbour was entering the living- 
room and greeting Mary with a cyclonic burst 
of affection that threatened to smother her. 

“TI just couldn’t wait another minute, 
dear,” she said, as if she were out of breath, 
and patted Mary’s shoulder soothingly. 
“When I saw her go out, I just had to come 
in. Poor little girl! You look so white, too. 
I’m sure you haven’t been getting half the 
attention you should get. I couldn’t think of 
coming in while she was here; but I—” 

Mary’s head jerked upward rather sharply. 

“What was that?” she asked in a whisper. 

Mrs. Barbour listened and heard a footstep 
on the stairs—going up. 
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“Your maid, I fancy,” she answered at 
last. “Shall I go up and see?” 

“ N-no—it’s all right,” Mary stammered. 
“ T—I just thought Daisy was in the kitchen, 
and—and I suppose I’m terribly nervous 
these days.” 

Mrs. Barbour rattled on inconsequentially 
until she came to a subject much more im- 
portant than Mary’s nerves—the mystery 
surrounding the tall stranger. 

“I’m sure I’ve seen him before,” she de- 
clared, sotto voce, as if afraid some one 
might hear. 

Mary was listening to the sound of Daisy’s 
ascent of the attic stairs, and caught only 
snatches of what Mrs. Barbour said after 
that. Why was Daisy going up there? 

As a matter of fact, there was a little car- 
pentering job to be done in the kitchen ne- 
cessitating the use of a hammer that would 
pull nails. The little one in the kitchen would 
not do the work; but there was one in the 
lumber-room that would. 





CHAPTER XXI 
COVERING THE RETREAT 


Tuts might be a suitable place to enlarge 
upon the danger of taking too many precau- 
tions, or to dwell upon the frequent downfall 
of the best-laid plans of mice and men. 

If Uncle Joe had stayed in the end room, 
he— 

But he didn’t, so it is no use wasting time 
or space over that. He was in the lumber- 
room, seated like a tailor on the top of a 
trunk; a squat little man, with a neat, clean 
bandage about his head and five days’ growth 
of gray bristles upon his chin. And he was 
listening to the nearer and nearer approach 
of the footsteps on the stairs. 

Then, because the steps did not have the 
lightness of Bessie’s, he uncrossed his legs 
and reached for his cap, gluing his eyes upon 
the door. 

The sounds came still nearer—halted a mo- 
ment as a match was struck—then came on 
again steadily, relentlessly, terribly, to the 
lumber-room door! 

Uncle Joe’s little eyes narrowed to mere 
slits. All that he had ever learned of the art 
of meeting desperate situations came to his 
assistance. He knew perfectly well that if 


it were not Bessie, there was but one thing to 
do; and he did it. 

The door opened and Daisy appeared, taper 
in hand. She stood a moment or two on the 
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threshold, as if the taper’s light did not pene- 
trate the gloom sufficiently for her to see 
anything distinctly. 

“ Scat!” 

It came out of the dark like a bullet from 
a gun. Daisy jumped about a foot into the 
air and screamed—a squeaky, frightened 
sound which did not have much lung-power 
behind it, and which was scarcely heard 
down-stairs. And then the girl had a hazy, 
terrified impression of something small and 
fat, with a fringe of white about its head, 
rolling past her with alarming speed and 
vanishing — apparently falling headlong — 
down the attic stairs. 

This time her scream had all her lungs, 
as she turned and followed; but Uncle Joe 
had already reached the second floor, and 
Daisy’s skirts hampered her, lending the fugi- 
tive an added advantage. 

In the living-room, Mary was seated bolt 
upright in her chair, every nerve straining to 
breaking-point. Mrs. Barbour stood stupidly 
staring back at her, wondering what on earth 
was happening or going to happen. 

There was no hesitation on Uncle Joe’s 
part—not the fraction of a second of wasted 
time. He was half-way down the second 
flight of stairs, with Daisy thundering after 
him on the topmost flight, ere Mrs. Barbour 
made any move in the direction of the hall. 

That she finally did gather volition enough 
to reach the living-room entrance to the hall 
proved that she was no coward—or that her 
bump of inquisitiveness knew no fear. She 
was just in time to see a stout little man, 
with a fringe of bandage showing under his 
cap, scurry with astonishing speed kitchen- 
ward, and vanish in the sheltering regions of 
the rear. 

Mrs. Barbour followed for a foot or two, 
then stopped, as Daisy came pounding down 
the second flight of stairs. 

“A burglar!” the girl gasped excitedly. 
“Stop him, can’t you?” 

Uncle Joe was in the back yard by that 
time, racing toward the rear gate. In a mo- 
ment more he was in the lane that led either 
to the railroad-tracks or Grant Avenue. It 
was raining—a slight drizzle that is some- 
times called a Scotch mist. 

Hesitating for a second or two, his nar- 
rowed eyes darting sharply to right and left, 
he chose Grant Avenue, because the trolleys 
ran there, and because every one would be 
almost sure to think he had gone the other 
way—down the dark lane toward the rail- 
road-tracks. 


























When Daisy reached the gate, followed 
pantingly by Mrs. Barbour, there was no sign 
of Uncle Joe. Daisy, who was a fearless soul, 
ran about half-way toward the tracks, halted 
dubiously, and then came back to where Mrs. 
Barbour stood glancing sharply toward Grant 
Avenue. 

No trace of Uncle Joe that way, either. 
Only a few ash-cans at scattered intervals, 
and a cat or two hurrying out of the wet, 
relieved the murky desolation that lay be- 
tween the Glendinning gate and the lights of 
Grant Avenue. 

“ He—he’s gone—gone the other way, I 
guess,” Daisy declared, gasping for breath. 
“He’d never make for Grant Avenue, that’s 
sure. I’m going to get a policeman, and they 
may get him before he jumps a freight.” 

Upon which Daisy turned and ran to hand 
the matter over to her friend, the policeman 
on the beat. Mrs. Barbour did not follow 
immediately, but stood glancing up and down 
the lane in a militant fashion. Then, evident- 
ly satisfied that Daisy’s opinion was the right 
one, she turned reluctantly back to the house. 

The moment she had gone, a stout little 
figure rose from behind the screen of a 
friendly ash-can and tiptoed rapidly away in 
the direction of Grant Avenue. A minute or 
two later—suggesting to the other passengers 
nothing more serious than that he had just 
been released from the hospital—Uncle Joe 
was seated on board a trolley that would 
carry him half-way to Boston. 


Mary sat quivering in her chair, as inca- 
pable of coherent thought as she was of 
action. The thunderbolt had fallen. Every- 
thing would surely be discovered now. The 
whole structure of the Glendinning house was 
clattering about her ears, just as if the foun- 
dations had given way. She hardly heard 
Daisy racing back through the hall in search 
of her policeman, and but dimly knew that 
Mrs. Barbour was again at her side, trying 
to soothe her screaming nerves. 

“A burglar, Mary, dear; but you mustn’t 
get excited or worried about it. Daisy’s gone 
for a policeman, and they'll be sure to get 
him before he can get out of Blackford. 
Poor little girl! It gave you a terrible fright, 
didn’t it?” 

“N-no, I’m all right,” Mary stammered 
hopelessly, and moistened her parched lips 
with a more parched tongue. “ You—you 
see, I can’t move from this chair, and every- 
thing is sort of mysterious and—and beyond 
Just—” 


me. 
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A key sounded in the lock of the front 
door, and Mary’s whispering ceased. Mrs. 
Barbour turned her head sharply, knowing 
very well that it was Bessie, since Daisy did 
not have a key. But the light footstep was 
followed by a heavier, and Daisy’s voice was 
audible: 

“T had to go up to the lumber-room for a 
hammer, and he was sitting on a trunk and 
nearly scared me to death, jumping out at 
me the way he did. I was just going for a 
policeman, and—” 

“All right, Daisy,” Bessie interrupted. 
“'You’ve done very well, but there’s no hurry 
about a policeman. I'll attend to that my- 
self if I think it necessary.” Then, evidently 
speaking to some one else, she added: “ Let’s 
go inside. It’s too wet to go out now, and 
there’s quite enough excitement at home.” 

A pause. Then—enter Bessie and Mather! 

They had the advantage of Mrs. Barbour, 
inasmuch as Daisy’s story of the pursuit of 
the burglar had included the stout little 
woman from next door; but Mather looked 
nervous for all that, more particularly when 
Mrs. Barbour, with a sharp, indrawn breath 
of surprise, fastened her sharp blue eyes upon 
his face and kept them there. 

Mary was speechless in the face of Bessie’s 
audacity. From experience of her sister, she 
hoped against hope that Bessie might still be 
able to assist Uncle Joe’s flight and screen 
his identity. 

‘It began to rain,” Bessie announced, 
ignoring Mrs. Barbour altogether, and ad- 
dressing her remarks solely to her sister. 
“So I came back for an umbrella, and met 
Daisy looking for her policeman. She told 
us the whole story, but I thought it better to 
look into the matter myself before we 
bothered the police. No need of making an 
unnecessary fuss if nothing has been stolen.” 

Mary had nothing to say. Her eyes were 
pleading with Bessie with all their might. 
Mather, who was standing on the other side 
of the table, twirling his hat in his hands, 
was trying to pay no attention to Mrs. Bar- 
bour’s steady scrutiny—and also trying to 
disassociate Daisy’s “ burglar” from the man 
with the cigar, who had not been absent from 
his mind for a moment. He felt that there 
was something very far wrong somewhere. 

Mrs. Barbour snorted derisively. 

“Much good that will do, you coming to 
look into the matter when it’s all over, and 
the man is probably miles away! How do 
you know what he may have stolen from 
other houses before he got to this one? 
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Daisy was quite right to want to hand the 
matter over to the police. Don’t you think 
so, sir?” This purposely to bring Mather 
into it, and by way of having him intro- 
duce himself, she added: “I am the lady 
from next door—Mrs. Barbour. I met you a 
few nights ago, if you remember.” 

Mather bowed, said something about it be- 
ing a pleasure to meet her again, but omitted 
to give his own name, much to Mrs. Bar- 
bour’s annoyance. 

Had she been aware of it, two people be- 
side Bessie and Mary could have told her 
that the tall stranger was the man who had 
brought Mary home in his car. One of those 
was her own son David, who had seen Mather, 
though not very distinctly, on that memor- 
able evening; and the other was Daisy. 

Unfortunately for Mrs. Barbour, David 
was holidaying in New York; and Daisy, not 
knowing of Mather’s second call, or of the 
deception Bessie had practised upon Mrs. 
Barbour on that occasion, did not know any- 
thing about the stout little lady’s perplexity, 
and probably would not have talked if she 
had. Daisy, as has been already said, had a 
habit of keeping things to herself. 

“Don’t you think it is one’s duty to the 
rest of the community to report such things 
to the authorities?” Mrs. Barbour persisted. 

“TI prefer to allow Miss Glendinning to 
judge for herself,” Mather returned quietly. 
“Tf nothing has been stolen—” 

“That’s not the point!” Mrs. Barbour in- 
terrupted sharply. Her eyes were searching 
Mather’s face—searching, searching, search- 
ing—wondering where and when in the past 
she had seen him before. “The man is a 
criminal whether he stole anything or not, 
and it’s her duty to see that he is punished. 
Such utter nonsense I never heard of! One 
would think—” 

Mrs. Barbour halted as a clattering, hur- 
ried step on the stairs broke excitedly in upon 
her remarks. In a moment Daisy burst in 
without the preliminary of a knock, bearing 
in her arms’ several cans of miscellaneous 
food, a broken packet of crackers, some 
cheese, and an almost full box of cigars! 

“Look what I found in the lumber-room!” 
she exclaimed in gasping excitement. “ And 


there’s more up there, too—milk, and butter, 
and—and everything 

She came forward and put the incrimina- 
ting things upon the table, glancing into each 
face about her in a childish sort of triumph. 

Mary sank back in her chair, everything 
whirling about her. 
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But even then, dazed as 
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she was, the single coherent thought she had 
was that Bessie had brought all this upon 
them. If Bessie had not insisted upon Uncle 
Joe staying—if she had not gone out—if— 

Mrs. Barbour regarded the cans of food 
and the cigars in stupefied amazement. 
Though something of the truth seemed to 
filter through the haze, she did not know 
what to think. In fact, quick as her mind 
was to think evil, she could not bring herself 
to believe anything so bad as that—so 
suddenly. 

Mather saw only the cigars, and they hurt. 
As Bessie twirled a ring about her finger—as 
he saw how pale she was, and how dully de- 
fiant were her eyes—his hurt went deeper 
still. 

Bessie first glanced at Mary; then at 
Mather, who avoided her eyes; at Daisy, who 
did not seem to know what to make of the 
silence; and lastly at Mrs. Barbour, whose 
glance, as if drawn by a hypnotic force, 
lifted from Daisy’s astonishing find to meet 
Bessie’s in steely interrogation. 

And Bessie laughed at her—a sound of 
abandon that hurt Mather considerably more 
than the cigars. 

“You'd like to know, wouldn’t you?” the 
girl asked of Mrs. Barbour with a spiteful 
little bite in her tone. “And you'll never 
rest your inquisitive, busybodying soul till 
you do know. Which means that you are 
going to be miserable for the rest of your 
life; because you will never know—never— 
never—never! You can think what you 
please, because I don’t care what you think. 
Only I know why that man was here—only 
I! He was and is—a friend of mine; and I 
won’t tell any more to my own sister!” 





CHAPTER XXII 
MATHER DECIDES 


“ Bessie!” 

There was an agonizing note in Mary’s 
voice—an involuntary note of horror which, 
mingled with her supreme amazement at the 
thing Bessie had done, did not detract one 
ounce from the effect or value of the sacri- 
fice. And after that—silence. 

Mrs. Barbour did not seem to know 
whether to be angry or triumphant or con- 
temptuous, but finally she was all of these. 
She drew nearer to Mary’s chair and sidled 
a short, fat arm about the elder girl’s shoul- 
ders, as if to protect her from contamination 
with the younger. 




















Daisy looked amazed, In an open-mouthed 
way, and then sorry. She felt that she had 
been the unfortunate cause of the exposure 
of Miss Bessie. 

As for Mather, his face first fell as far as 
it could, then slowly tightened and became 
hard, not because he condemned, but to hide 
his own hurt—thereby making it all the more 
palpable. The man with the cigar was ex- 
plained in part—the ugliest part, he thought; 
and yet he could not help admiring Bessie’s 
fearless admission of her friendship for the 
fugitive. There was something wonderful and 
big about that, to Mather. 

Bessie laughed at them all—at Mrs. Bar- 
bour particularly. 

“Horrible, isn’t it?” she said lightly, 
though her throat was dry and hard. “It 
wouldn’t have been so bad, I suppose, if I’d 
told Mary about it, but—well, you know how 
prudish she is.” Then, to the maid: “ All 
right, Daisy—just take those things away. I 
hardly think they will be needed again in the 
lumber-room.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Daisy returned, and com- 
plied amid a silence that remained unbroken 
until she had left the room. 

“ And now, I think that’s all at present,” 
Bessie said easily, and smiled toward Mather. 
“TI should like to resume that walk we were 
going to have—that is, if you do not think I 
am too—too impossible!” 

“ Impossible!” Mrs. Barbour snorted sud- 
denly, and drew her arm away from Mary’s 
shoulders. “ You’re not fit to—” 

“ Madam!” 

Mather’s involuntary protest brought Mrs. 
Barbour up sharply. She swung her gimlet- 
like eyes upon him again, fastening them on 
his face—searching, searching, searching— 
trying with all her powers to remember where 
and when she had seen him before. 

“ Well, and what have you got to say?” she 
demanded, her temper getting the better of 
her. “If I’m not mistaken, Mr. Nameless, 
you can’t have very much respect for your- 
self, or you wouldn’t come and go like a 
sneak, or take up with her-at all. Oh, you 
needn’t look at me like that! I’ve seen you 
before somewhere, and I’m thinking, by the 
way you're acting, that you're not very 
anxious to have me remember where!” 

To Bessie’s astonishment Mather receded, 
mentally and physically. Mary saw it, and 
so did Mrs. Barbour, whose glance grew 
sharper and sharper, taking a mental photo- 
graph of Mather’s features as he seemed to 
shrink in silent fear of her. 
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“ What are you afraid of?” Bessie demand- 
ed, and sidled around the table nearer to 
him. “She’s only a gossipy little woman 
from next door, and you look as if she had 
your life in her hands!” 

Bessie reached Mather’s side and touched 
his arm, starting him from a trancelike study 
of Mrs. Barbour’s eyes. 

“ Ye-yes—of course—all nonsense,” he 
stammered, and smiled down at Bessie rather 
helplessly. “ Let’s see if it has stopped rain- 
ing. I—I should like to finish that walk.” 

“ All right, let’s!” Bessie promptly agreed, 
with an enthusiasm that was not all assumed. 
“T don’t care whether it’s raining or not. 
Come on!” 

She tugged his arm and led him away. In 
the doorway she turned to say to her con- 
fused sister: 

“T’ll be back when your visitor leaves!” 

Until the front door closed upon his and 
Bessie’s departure, Mrs. Barbour stood star- 
ing at the place where Mather had been, 
seeing his face, line for line, as clearly as if 
he were still there. A sob startled her from 
her contemplation of that mental photograph. 
Turning quickly toward Mary, she found 
Bessie’s sister with her face buried in her 
pillows, shiveringly thinking of the escape she 
and the family had had, and reaping her own 
share of the legacy of tears. 

Mrs. Barbour’s ever ready arms were about 
her in a moment. 

“Hush, dear, hush! It’s all right. It’s 
all over now, and though all Blackford is 
bound to hear about it, nobody will ever hold 
your sister’s terrible conduct against you. It 
is easily understood that she took advantage 
of your helplessness to have him here, and— 
there, there, you mustn’t cry like that! 
Think what a mercy it is that your mother 
isn’t alive to know it. It would have broken 
her heart.” 

Mary, knowing what Bessie had done to 
hide the stalking horror that had threatened 
their mother’s memory and her own future, 
said no word in Bessie’s defense. She just 
buried her face deeper in the pillows. 


Bessie and Mather walked. Fortunately 
the rain had ceased, but it is doubtful if that 
would have mattered. Each had something 
important to ask of the other. When they 
had crossed the railroad tracks, Bessie asked 
her question first—or, rather, repeated one 
that she had already put to her companion. 

“Why were you afraid of that little busy- 
body? You looked as if— I can’t seem to 
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explain it somehow, but you seemed to lose 
several inches all at once.” 

Mather’s reply was an unintelligible gut- 
tural, followed by a dead silence that lasted 
for several yards along the road leading to 
the clubhouse —the road which Mary had 
taken to meet Uncle Joe. 

“You don’t want to tell me, do you?” 
Bessie persisted softly. “All right! I won’t 
be inquisitive. Besides, I’ve got a horrible 
reputation myself, haven’t I?” 

Mather’s huge hand suddenly closed about 
her arm. 

“Don’t say that!” His voice had a sud- 
den note of command. “ Don’t ever let me 
hear you say that again!” 

Bessie stopped and looked up at him 
through the murk, wondering still more. The 
change in him was so rapid. He was a man 
again, big and dominant, making her feel 
timid and femininely afraid of him. 

“ Well, haven’t I?” she asked hesitatingly. 
“ Everybody says I have; and when they hear 
about my lumber-room friend—” 

She left the rest to Mather’s imagination. 
He winced and moved on again suddenly; 
but the next moment brought him a thrill of 
relief, for Bessie’s candor was not of the sort 
that harbors guilt. 

There was another pause—longer than the 
previous one. Mather did not release Bessie’s 
arm, and she did not draw it away. 

“ Who—who was that friend?” 

Mather’s voice sounded strained, as if he 
knew that he had no right to put the ques- 
tion, and was afraid of the answer—if there 
was one. Bessie waited until a strolling 
couple had passed, then answered quietly: 

“An uncle who is hiding from—from the 
law. He met with an accident to his head, 
and came to me for shelter. That’s all.” 

Something like a groan came from Mather’s 
throat, and his grip upon Bessie’s arm sud- 
denly hurt. She tried to see his face—to see 
whether he believed her—and found his eyes 
glowing down upon her in an apologetic sort 
of wonder that was quite speechless for a 
little while. They had halted again, and 
Mather’s hands crept slowly up to Bessie’s 
shoulders. 

“You’re a wonderful little woman!” he 
said thickly. “ Wonderful!” 

Bessie trembled, but laughed—a light, airy 
sound that threatened to crack. 

“Am I?” She smiled up at him and 
made no effort to escape. “I’m glad some 
one appreciates me! But will you please 


take me home again now? If you have noth- 
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ing else to do to-morrow evening, you may 
call for me and take me for a real walk, and 
tell me about the mountains and the West 
you are going back to so soon. Will you do 
that, or are you afraid of Mrs. Barbour?” 

Mather’s hands had fallen away from her 
shoulders. His face hardened, and without 
a word he turned slowly in the homeward 
direction. Bessie walked at his side, per- 
plexed and wondering, glancing up at him 
inquiringly every few steps. 

“Will you call for me?” she repeated, be- 
coming disturbed by his silence. 

“Very well.” The answer was low and 
firm. “I will call for you to-morrow eve- 
ning at half past eight.” 

“That doesn’t sound very much as if you 
wanted to; so perhaps you’d better not.” 

There was a pause. Mather seemed to be 
having a terrible struggle with himself—a 
struggle that Bessie could feel rather than see. 

“Tl call for you to-morrow evening at 
half past eight,” came the measured decision 
at last. “ That is, if I may.” 

“All right!” said Bessie, with a rather 
forced laugh. “ But you needn’t be so tragic 
about it. I’m not collecting heads!” 

Mather made no further comment on the 
matter, and the remainder of the distance to 
the Glendinning house was completed with 
the assistance of commonplaces that made 
Bessie feel as if she were being ignored. 
Men rarely talked commonplaces to her. 

When Mather had said good night at the 
gate, she stood for a little while watching 
his stalwart figure retreat toward Danforth. 
She had a little furrow between her eyes 
when she entered the living-room and found 
Mary red of eye and alone. 

“ Daisy gone to bed?” Bessie asked lightly. 

“Yes, I think so,” came the small-voiced 
answer. 

“Then I'll have to make myself some tea. 
I suppose you’re glad that Uncle Joe’s gone; 
but I see you’ve been crying about it again. 
That’s foolish. What did Mrs. Barbour say?” 

“Nothing much.” Mary was regarding 
Bessie as if she were a new species. “ She 
didn’t seem to believe me when I said I didn’t 
know Mr. Mather’s name. I wish you 
wouldn’t bring him here! Can’t you see 
how awkward a position it puts me in?” 

“All right,” Bessie agreed lightly. “ But 
he’s coming here just once more—to-morrow 
night. And if it should ever come out that 
he is the man who brought you home that 
night, just tell any one who asks you ques- 
tions that you discovered afterward that he 




















was a secret friend of mine, and that you 
lied about him to protect me. They'll be- 
lieve anything you tell them, particularly 
after the lumber-room affair.” 

Mary looked rather relieved, yet doubtful. 

“But what will you do now? You—you 
can’t—that is, how you can stay here, if— 
if—” Mary pictured herself in her sister’s 
place and shuddered. 

“T don’t know what I'll do, just yet,” 
Bessie returned quietly, and did not miss the 
gentle hint that it would hardly do for her 
to continue to reside in the Glendinning 
house. “ But Mr. Mather is going to call for 
me to-morrow evening. He is going out West 
again in a little while, and—” She finished 
the sentence with a soft laugh, but a warm 
flush mantled her cheeks and forehead. 

“You—you mean that you and he are—” 

Bessie drew nearer to Mary’s chair. 

“Stranger things have happened,” she said 
in a low voice. 

Her arms wound tightly about her sister in a 
burst of affection which, had Mary but known 
it, was born of pity; and for the second time 
in a week she kissed the older girl warmly 
upon the lips. 

A minute later, as if she were ashamed of 
herself, she was in the kitchen preparing her- 
self the promised cup of tea, while Mary sat 





in silent bewilderment. Neither of them 
guessed that that kiss was their last. 
CHAPTER XXIII 
THE THUNDERBOLT 
Mrs. Barsour lay awake that night. She 


was not thinking of Daisy’s burglar, who had 
turned out to be Bessie’s friend, because that 
was a simple matter, easily circulated and dis- 
posed of in a proper manner—a manner that 
made it socially suicidal for any “ decent 
young man or woman in Blackford to be seen 
in her company ”’—meaning Bessie’s. 

What kept Mrs. Barbour awake was the 
persistence with which her mind dwelt on the 
subject of “Mr. Nameless.” Her mental 
photograph of him seemed to become fixed 
upon the ceiling of her bedroom; and for 
hours she kept her eyes fixed steadily upon 
his face—searching, searching, searching for 
a clue—till she found it. 

The dawning of the truth made her puffy 
jaw drop suddenly, and for several minutes 
she refused to believe it. But it stayed, and 
she finally slept upon the triumph of her 
memory, with a satisfied smile upon her lips. 
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In the morning, after breakfast, she was at 
the newspaper office, looking over old files of 
newspapers. In the afternoon, though Mrs. 
Barbour did not put it there, the News had a 
little story about Daisy’s burglar. It was a 
facetiously written story, which was not to 
be taken seriously, and which served only to 
make those who were interested clamor for 
more details. 

The Glendinning house was closed to 
visitors that day, inasmuch as Bessie was pre- 
sumably not at home, and Mary was asleep, 
and not to be disturbed. But the details of 
the story were forthcoming, for all that. Mrs. 
Barbour sat on her porch most of the after- 
noon and scattered them far and wide, so 
that when evening came Bessie’s good name 
was a shattered wreck. 

Mrs. Barbour, however, said nothing of her 
suspicions regarding Mr. Nameless. She 
waited, sure of her ground now, for Mr. 
Nameless to come back. And then—well, 
Mrs. Barbour had as good a sense of the 
effective as any one in Blackford. She was 
also very fond of the spectacular and the 
dramatic, particularly when she held the 
center of the stage. 

Bessie was restless all day. The newspaper 
report bothered her little, and there was 
hardly a soul in Blackford for whose opinion 
she cared very much. She was waiting for 
the evening—for half past eight-—and some- 
how, it could not come quickly enough. 

The afternoon mail brought her a short 
note, intimating, in Uncle Joe’s scrawling 
hand, that he was temporarily resident at a 
lodging-house in Boston. He said that he 
would be glad to hear from Bessie at any 
time; but there was no mention of Mary, 
and, to Bessie’s astonishment, no request for 
money. 

Mrs. Barbour was also waiting. Before 
eight o’clock she was seated on her porch, 
hoping that Mr. Nameless would come back. 
She was determined to sit there every eve- 
ning until he did. 

When he came along the street, she saw 
him several lamp-posts away. Instantly ri- 
sing, she suddenly decided to visit, not the 
Glendinnings, but the family in the house 
beyond them. That family—several mem- 
bers of it, together with some neighbors— 
was on its porch, and Mrs. Barbour bad no 
difficulty in getting an audience. 

Her news was received with general gasp- 
ing and incredulous consternation. At once 
every one was desperately anxious to get a 
good look at Mather as he walked up the 
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street to the Glendinning house, pushed open 
the little gate, and strode up to the door. 

Two of the older watchers, as he disap- 
peared within the house, looked toward Mrs. 
Barbour and nodded; and Mrs. Barbour, feel- 
ing her own importance, said with an “ I-told- 
you-so” air: 

“T’m glad you agree with me! I didn’t 
want to say anything to Mary until I had 
some one confirm my suspicions. Of course, 
just a glimpse of him is enough, after one 
has had the truth suggested to one. So I’m 
going to tell Mary now!” 

The others looked as if they would like to 
follow. The anxiety of the younger members 
of the group led them out to the sidewalk, 
and then, a foot at a time, nearer and nearer 
to the Glendinning house. They were staring 
at it in such an expectant, half-fearful sort 
of way that others joined them—and others, 
and others, just as Mrs. Barbour had mentally 
staged the scene. 

In the Glendinning living-room, Bessie was 
drawing on her gloves, and Mather was talk- 
ing quietly to Mary of his early return to the 
West, when Daisy admitted Mrs. Barbour. 
At once a dead silence fell. The worthy 
neighbor came in sharply, decisively—with 
some one’s death-warrant in her face. Mary 
tried to smile a greeting and failed miserably. 
Bessie. ignoring Mrs. Barbour altogether, in- 
stinctively sidled nearer to Mather. 

“Good evening, Mary.” 

Mrs. Barbour’s voice sounded metallic, and 
her aspect was serious in a deadly way. Her 
glance fell full upon Mather, and in that 
second—he knew! 

As if he had been struck between the eyes, 
he recoiled, wavered, and looked for all the 
world as if he would have bolted if Bessie’s 
small hand had not touched his arm. 

“What is it?” she asked whisperingly. 
“Why do you look like that? Tell me!” 

There was no answer—nothing save a sharp 
and painful-sounding guttural that seemed to 
come from the deepest recesses of Mather’s 
tortured soul. ‘Just that—and silence. 

There was no world beyond that room. 
The murmur in the street did not reach them. 
Mary leaned forward in her chair, looking 
from Mrs. Barbour to Mather, and back 
again, in utter bewilderment. Mrs. Barbour 
was enjoying herself immensely, holding the 


thunderbolt until the last second of suspense 


had been stretched to its uttermost. 

Then Mather’s shoulders, drooping miser- 
ably, slowly squared. He breathed deeply, 
his head mounted higher and yet higher, 
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his jaws snapped tightly together, and his 
eyes, shrinking no longer, became luminant in 
defiance. Bessie watched the transformation 
spellbound. His height and breadth — the 
massiveness of him—seemed to fill the room. 
It dwarfed everything—Mrs. Barbour par- 
ticularly. 

And then his resonant voice sounded with 
clarionlike clearness, rich and strong and 
powerful, making Mrs. Barbour recede a step, 
as if to seek Mary’s protection. 

“Tell them who I am!” he ordered de- 
liberately. “Tell them, and get all the 
miserable satisfaction you can out of it. I 
have been craven long enough to you and 
your breed, who hounded me and tore me like 
wolves; but I'll be craven no longer! Now, 
tell them!” 

Mrs. Barbour did not tell them. She sput- 
tered a little, but that was all. Mary, watch- 
ing Mather’s face, huddled into her pillows, 
in a fear that did not abate as the silent 
seconds crept on. 

Bessie seemed to get within the shelter of 
Mather’s left arm without being aware of it; 
and though he tried gently to put her away, 
she stayed, and whispered: 

“Tell me, what do you mean? Who are 
you, and—and—” 

Mrs. Barbour found her voice at last, prob- 
ably because she was afraid of being deprived 
of uttering the “ curtain.” 

“T'll tell you who he is,” she sputtered 
desperately. “He is John Ross—the man 
who murdered your father!” 





CHAPTER XXIV 
BLACKFORD EXPRESSES ITS OPINION 


A tow cry of anguish burst from Bessie’s 
pallid lips. She drew away from Mather, 
looking shrinkingly up into his face, yet in 
dumb appeal, as if she were hoping against 
hope that he would refute the charge. But 
she knew that he would not—could not. 

All his nervousness was suddenly explained. 
Bessie now saw in his face traces of resem- 
blance to those indifferent newspaper por- 
traits of the youth who, seventeen years 
before, had twice been tried for her father’s 
murder. The longer she looked the more 
emphatic did the resemblance become — so 
emphatic that she wondered why she had not 
thought of it before. 

The newspaper photographs of young Ross 
—by which Mrs. Barbour had confirmed her 
suspicions—depicted a youth of nineteen, 

















who seemed to be rather high-strung and 
weak in self-command. Had Bessie seen that 
youth in the prisoner’s dock, facing the jury, 
waiting amid a terrible silence for the verdict 
that meant life or death to him, she would 
have seen a youthful replica of the man who 
stood facing Mrs. Barbour. 

His face was broader now, and, of course, 
stronger and more matured. Among the 
Western mountains he had gathered strength 
and resolution, and that toleration of the 
weaknesses of humankind that makes for 
humility of spirit and a firmer, clearer under- 
standing of self. 

Out there he had been, first of all, a man; 
living a man’s life close to mother earth, 
fighting a man’s silent battle for his own 
justification. And when a measure of success 
came to him—drawn from the bowels of the 
earth in the shape of precious ore—he had 
taken his good fortune quietly, and even a 
little regretfully. He found that even success 
had its tragic side, because it was impossible 
to do with it what he most wished—namely, 
to take it home with him. 

Time had quieted his resentment, but al- 
ways he had had the insatiable desire to re- 
turn. And he had returned—to meet the 
daughters of the man for whose death the 
greater part of his world held him responsible; 
to meet Bessie, particularly—to be drawn to 
her as by an invisible force—to tempt fate, 
to gamble with chance—and Iose. 

He felt Bessie shrink from him, and saw 
the appeal in her eyes; saw Mary staring at 
him in unbelief and horror, utterly dum- 
founded by Mrs. Barbour’s revelation. He 
knew perfectly well that Mary would not be 
as kind in her judgment as he had been 
charitable toward her adventure in the 
Brooms; that it was inherently impossible 
for her to be so. 

“You don’t deny it!” Mrs. Barbour broke 
in bitingly. “ You are John Ross—the man 
who killed this poor girl’s father!” She put 
an arm about Mary in a protecting fashion, 
although she herself looked rather afraid of 
Mather. “And yet you dare to come here, 
sneaking in like the murderer you are, to 
prey upon the children of the man you killed! 
And you!” She swung on Bessie savagely, 
and made no attempt to contrel her vitriolic 
temper. “ You would have encouraged him 
to come here, and would have kept him here, 
too, like you did your other friend, if I hadn’t 
stopped you! But your little day is ended. 


This is just a bit beyond the limit of what 
Blackford will stand for. 


If it doesn’t treat 
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you as you deserve, I’m very much mistaken. 
You filthy—” 

“That will do!” Mather’s voice was 
dangerously quiet. “You have said quite 
enough. I am John Ross—but I did not kill 
their father. I said that then, and I still say 
it, because there is nothing else I can say. 
I did not do it. How you, and those in 
Blackford like you, may judge me is your 
own affair. I cannot make my imnocence 
more clear than I have done.” He turned to 
Bessie. “ But I am innocent—as innocent as 
you are of the foul accusations this woman 
makes against you. That is all I have to 
say—all the excuses I shall ever make. Can 
you believe me?” 

Bessie hesitated, looking up at him affright- 
edly, and trembling so that she was sure she 
would fall. She saw nothing save Mather’s 
eyes gazing steadily down into her own. And 
as she looked into the unmoving depths of 
them, she experienced a strange and sudden 
exultation—a something deep and wonderful, 
almost supernatural. Out of the maze of ex- 
citement and trembling apprehension she 
remembered Uncle Joe’s positive assertion. 

“He didn’t do that!” Uncle Joe had said. 
“ Not in a million years he didn’t!” 

Bessie smiled, lurched a step, and gripped 
Mather’s arm. 

“You—you didn’t do it,” she whispered 
brokenly. “I know you didn’t. Uncle—” 
She stopped, looked rather frightened, then 
mustered a smile again. “Never mind 
her,” she said, referring to Mrs. Barbour. 
“IT don’t care what she says about me, 
and—and I'd like to speak to you about— 
about something else. Let’s have our walk, 
anyway!” 

Mrs. Barbour gasped and stood transfixed 
in righteous horror. Mary Glendinning, lean- 
ing forward in her chair, breathed hoarsely: 

“ Bessie!” 

There was no answer. It was as if those 
two other women did not exist. Mather’s 
face revealed the supreme joy which Bessie’s 
faith had given him. 

“You mean that?” he said triumphantly. 
“You believe in me?” 

Bessie smiled again—glanced at Mrs. Bar- 
bour in a gentle, pitying sort of way—saw 
Mary’s horror-filled face as through a mist. 
Then, as she looked quickly up at Mather, 
a soft flush crept into her cheeks, and she 
whispered: 

“ Of course I do. But—but please let’s go. 
I want to talk to you about—about some- 
thing you—you should know.” 
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And, just touching his arm, she gently led 
the bewildered man toward the hall, leaving 
Mrs. Barbour to gape and stare at the 
“ shameless, unheard-of brazenness of it!” 

But Mrs. Barbour did not gape and stare 
very long. As Mary huddled, limp and 
speechless, in her chair, the older woman came 
to life suddenly. She bustled to the window 
and drew back the shade about an inch. The 
snort of satisfaction she gave did not indicate 
very clearly what she saw, because the little 
crowd outside, which was growing rapidly, was 
a quiet one. 

Crowds, as every one knows, come out of 
nowhere. Let any one stop and stare up- 
ward at nothing more unusual than the blue 
vault of heaven, and in a few minutes there 
will be fifty people doing the same thing. 

In this case there was, or would be, some- 
thing to see. The Glendinning murder had 
been a spectacular one—or, rather, the trials 
had been spectacular. And now the man Ross 
—the accused murderer, who had neither 
been found guilty nor proved innocent—was 
in the Glendinning house, posing under an 
assumed name, trying to ingratiate himself 
into the good graces of one or both of the 
Glendinning girls! All this went whisperingly 
from lip to lip as the crowd grew and grew 
and—waited. 

Suddenly a big man appeared in the door- 
way, with a girl in white at his side. Every 
one knew the girl, and every one at once 
guessed who the big man was. A low murmur 
of resentment went up—an involuntary pro- 
test against such an unnatural companionship. 

Both Mather and Bessie drew back a step 
in surprise, a cry of alarm escaping from the 
big man as his quick glance penetrated the 
half darkness beyond the street lamps and 
gathered a fair estimate of the crowd, which 
seemed to sway still nearer and grow alarm- 
ingly, even as he looked. 

Then, from out of the dim, uncertain little 
sea of faces, there came in a raucous voice: 

“ Shame!” 

Instantly the word was taken up with vari- 
ations and additions, till the rumble of criti- 
cism came rolling toward them—criticism not 
unmixed with threats and with calumnious 
names that had better been left unsaid. 

Bessie clutched Mather’s arm, dragging on 
it a little, and he heard her whisper: 

“You can’t go out there! They—they’ll 
hurt you, and—” 

“Sh! It’s all right. But you had better 
go in. We can’t have our walk now, you 
know.” 
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Bessie did not stir. 

“T won’t go in,” she answered quietly. 
“ They—they’re just beasts, and—and they 
don’t understand. Please come back in 
again, or—” 

“No, no; that ‘ll be all right. I’ve had 
this before, you know—long ago—and it’s 
still the same crowd—hasn’t changed a bit.” 
She felt his fingers close about her arm rather 
painfully. “I’m sorry, little girl, but I'll 
have to go now. I’ve bothered you too much 
already; but I shall remember that you be- 
lieved in me. Yes, I'll certainly remember 
that! Good-by.” 

The grip of his fingers suddenly relaxed, 
and ere she could move or speak he was 
striding down the gravel path toward the gate 
—a huge, dim figure that made those nearest 
the gate draw back, both in fear of his repu- 
tation and in awe of his girth. He reached 
the gate, swung it open, and strode forth, 
turning his face toward Grant Avenue, where 
—so he reasoned—if the gods were good, he 
would get a trolley that would carry him— 
he did not much care where it carried him. 

The moment he turned his face toward 
Grant Avenue the growing crowd of hood- 
lums on the skirts of the crowd shouted de- 
risively and swung in a semicircle, as if to 
cut off his retreat. There was a confused 
jumble of sounds, of groans and catcalls, and 
the calling of unprintable names. 

Bessie uttered a queer little cry, and in a 
second was racing down the gravel path in 
pursuit. As she reached the gate, some one 
big and bearded came out of the murk and 
tried to stop her, but she eluded him and 
went right on. Mrs. Barbour’s husband, very 
much afraid for the girl’s sake, followed her, 
knowing that she would not stop until she had 
achieved her object. 

Mather went right on toward Grant 
Avenue in long strides that seemed to brush 
all opposition aside, and to sweep the peering, 
inquisitive faces upon either side farther into 
the shadow. To him it was just a threaten- 
ing confusion of faces and sounds. 

A moment later the threat became more 
tangible, taking shape as something sharp and 
jagged which, aimed with remarkable accu- 
racy, struck him over the cheek-bone, cutting 
an ugly gash from which the blood spurted in 
a sudden stream. 

Bessie saw him stagger and put his hand up 
to his face. Then he turned and faced the 
direction from which the stone had come. 

Another whistled past his head and found 
a window somewhere behind him. With the 

















crash of glass there was an instant uproar— 
groans and hoots and the blowing of police- 
whistles. Those in the danger zone swayed 
this way and that to get out of the way of 
the probability of more stones— leaving 
Mather standing quite alone, facing the op- 
posite sidewalk. 

Some of those nearest him saw the blood 
upon his face, and above that streaking, red 
stream they saw his eyes—the eyes of a man 
who has endured beyond the breaking-point. 
No sound escaped him—no vehement mouth- 
ings or threats of violence—no waste of 
breath or action; nothing but the terrible, 
cold-eyed purpose to take vengeance upon the 
ruffian who had thrown the stone. 

There was a policeman coming down the 
street from Grant Avenue, and another was 
running from the direction of the railroad- 
tracks; but Bessie and Barbour were nearer 
to Mather than either of them. As the girl 
reached the big man and clutched his arm, 
Barbour swerved to the other side of him and 
gripped his wrist. 

With a power that was born of a terrible, 
cold-blooded madness, Mather broke free of 
Barbour’s grip, hauled Bessie a step or two— 
for she held on with both hands and would 
not let go—and then, wrenching himself free 
of her slender fingers, bounded forward. He 
saw three dim figures waiting—saw two break 
and run—and crashed a mountainous fist into 
the face of the third, dropping him as if he 
had been poleaxed. 

And then he stood there, looking about him 
like a wild thing, waiting for the others. 

There were no others—not at once. There 
followed a moment’s hush, then a low mur- 
mur that swelled into a roar, and a surging 
this way and that. Some of the crowd ap- 
parently wanted to reach Mather, others tried 
to get out of his way. 

Bessie and Barbour and one of the police- 
men reached him almost at once. 

“Don’t!” the girl called hoarsely, gripping 
his arms again. “ You can’t fight them all! 
Please—please come back! They'll kill you 
if you don’t!” 

Mather started slightly and shivered, brush- 
ing his hands wearily across his eyes. Not 
till then did he dream that she had followed 
him. He seemed to have been in a trance. 
When he turned his head and looked down at 
her in the midst of that seething mob—when 
he realized that she was actually there, shar- 
ing his danger, he suddenly became quite as 
much afraid as he had been fearless and 
vengeful. 
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“Go—go back!” he breathed hoarsely. 
“Let me take you back! You can’t stay 
here!” 

Swinging an arm about her, he suddenly 
began the retreat, apparently forgetting all 
about the prostrate figure at his feet. 

Barbour, glancing hurriedly about him, say- 
ing nothing, but always using his bulk and 
strength to advantage, brought up the rear. 
The policeman, sensibly asking no questions 
just then, but grasping the situation, and 
knowing Barbour very well, led the way with 
the aid of his night-stick; and presently the 
other constable joined them. 

Behind them the crowd hissed and swayed, 
surging back and forth. Fortunately, it was 
divided against itself, the better and simply 
inquisitive element getting in the way of any 
really organized lawlessness. The constant 
blowing of police-whistles brought two or 
three more constables upon the scene, and 
further retarded the instincts of the riotous, 
so that Bessie and Mather reached the Glen- 
dinning house in safety. 

Barbour went only as far as the gate. He 
mumbled a word of advice to one of the 
policemen, who nodded and said “ All right, 
sir,” in a respectful tone, for which Barbour’s 
political influence may have been responsible. 
Then, lumbering back to his own porch, the 
big, bearded man sat sullenly watching the 
crowd, which was swelling to dimensions that 
presently would call for the reserves if it 
could not be dispersed. 

In the hall of the Glendinning house, Bessie 
and Mather and the first policeman—the one 
to whom Barbour had spoken—stood grouped 
together, while Mrs. Barbour, who had seen 
their return from the window, gave the police- 
man her version of the facts. The constable 
listened, looking Mather over the while. Ap- 
parently he did not take much stock in Mrs. 
Barbour’s story. 

“ All right,” he said, when she gave him a 
chance to speak. “ Better get that cut fixed 
up, and don’t try to go through that bunch 
again. You'll only get yourself and us and 
everybody else into trouble. Just stay here 
till things get quieter, and then we'll see what 
we can do.” 

Mather nodded. He had no comments to 
make, but accepted everything very quietly, 
thankful in his soul that Bessie’s desperate 
attempt to follow him had not resulted in 
anything more disastrous than a torn sleeve 
and a damaged hat. 

Mrs. Barbour, with a snort of disgust and 
derision, told the policeman that “ jail was 
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the place for murderers.” Then she bounced 
into the living-room to inflict her indignation 
upon Mary, who had sat in shuddering fear, 
listening to the rabble without, as Mrs. Bar- 
bour, at the window, had kept her informed 
as to the progress of events. And the rabble 
was still growing, becoming more and more 
boisterous, greeting the policeman’s reappear- 
ance with hoots and howls. 

In the kitchen, seated upon a low chair, 
quietly allowing Bessie to sponge and clean 
the gash upon his cheek, Mather glanced 
speculatively toward the rear door. 

“T don’t think it will show when it heals,” 
Bessie whispered hopefully. “It isn’t so 
deep, though there was a lot of blood, and—” 

Mather rose out of the gentle grip of her 
ministering hands. Very deliberately reliev- 
ing her of the sponge, and laying it aside, he 
grasped her arms. 

“ All right—thanks—it’s good of you to—” 

The rest of it his eyes said. 

In a moment he had crushed her to him, 
so that her cheek pressed against his heart. 
He held her there for a few gasping seconds. 
Then, his great arms relaxing their smother- 
ing pressure, he turned with alarming sudden- 
ness, and bolted—by way of the rear door! 





CHAPTER XXV 
TESTING UNCLE JOE’S THEORIES 


Tuts time Bessie did not follow. For a 
moment she stood very still, holding her 
breath, and looked dully at the door, vaguely 
conscious of Mather’s rapidly retreating foot- 
steps and of the closing of the rear gate. 
Then the dulness that was in her face gave 
way to a startled realization of what had 
happened. 

Her breath came a little faster, and, looking 
quickly about her, as if afraid that some one 
might have seen, she sprang to the door lead- 
ing from the kitchen to the hall, and locked it, 
so that no one might come in and discover 
how Mather had made his escape. Of course, 
she was thinking of Mrs. Barbour and, faint- 
ly, of Daisy; but her precautions were 
unnecessary. 

Daisy was at an upper window, watching 
the crowd, and Mrs. Barbour was busily en- 
gaged in the living-room, bustling back and 
forth between Mary’s chair and the window, 
presumably engaged in the charitable business 
of quieting Mary’s nerves by telling her how 
quickly the crowd was growing in spite of 
the police. 
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Listening and waiting and dreading, Bessie 
stood near the back door of the kitchen— 
alone with the most supreme joy and the 
keenest sorrow of her life. 

When the first shock of Mather’s going had 
passed, and she felt sure that his escape had 
gone unnoticed, she wondered why she had 
not thought of sending him out that way 
before. The reason, simple enough, was be- 
cause she knew that he was innocent; because 
skulking away like that did not seem neces- 
sary or right—should not be necessary for an 
innocent man. 

Why. should he have to make off like a 
criminal—just as if he were guilty? For he 
was innocent, she continued to whisper to 
herself. It had been in his eyes, in the poise 
of his head, in his fearlessness, and in the 
pressure of his arms; an embrace that had 
thrilled and frightened and amazed her, leav- 
ing her quivering and breathless upon the 
threshold of a new and wonderful Elysium 
that seemed to lie beyond the injustice of 
petty things and petty people—a world of 
things that were real and big and worth 
while—closer to the ideal of creation. 

In the midst of these thoughts the heavy 
footstep of a policeman intruded, coming 
along the hall, and bringing Bessie back again 
to the present and its ugly truths. Unlocking 
the door, she found that Mrs. Barbour ac- 
companied the constable, and Bessie gathered 
a grain of joy out of the stout little lady’s 
chagrin when she discovered that Mather 
was gone. 

The policeman merely nodded in answer to 
Bessie’s explanations, and seemed rather re- 
lieved, but still looked queerly at her, as if 
he did not quite know what to make of a girl 
who could defend and protect the man who 
had twice been tried for her father’s murder. 

“ All right,” he said, kindly and respectfully 
enough, “I guess it’s just as well he went 
that way, because the only thing that would 
have taken him through that crowd would 
have been the patrol-wagon.” 

“Where he should be!” Mrs. Barbour 
snapped, and bounced toward the living-room. 

Bessie’s cheeks, at the mention of the 
patrol-wagon, went still whiter; but she man- 
aged to smile upon the policeman, thanked 
him, and went with him to the front door, 
bidding him a whispery good night. 

Closing the door behind him, she turned 
about, but did not enter the living-room. 
Slowly and with leaden feet she went up to 
her own room, where, in a mechanical sort of 
way, she arranged her hair in a little more 




















orderly fashion, glanced indifferently at her 
torn sleeve, and threw the damaged hat upon 
her bed. Then she went to the window and 
watched the efforts of the police to disperse 
the mob, which had grown to alarming di- 
mensions, overflowing into Grant Avenue. 

At first, wishing to screen Mather’s depar- 
ture, the police said nothing of his going, so 
that the crowd was not at all disposed to 
leave the scene without registering some sort 
of objection. Bessie heard the crash of glass 
below, as one of the dining-room windows 
was shattered by a stone thrown by a hood- 
lum with a real or fancied grievance. 

This led the way for others to vent their 
emotions in a like manner. Fortunately, how- 
ever, their marksmanship was almost as 
wretched as their motive. 

A few people in the forefront of the mob 
were hit by stones that came from behind 
and fell short of their mark, and one of Mrs. 
Barbour’s windows was smashed. When a 
jagged missile came hurtling into the Glen- 
dinning living-room Mrs. Barbour promptly 
assisted Mary from her chair and helped her 
to limp into the kitchen, where she sat gasp- 
ing for breath as the angry murmur from the 
street rose and fell, punctuated by the crash 
of stones landing on the sidewalk or stri- 
king the front of the~ house. 

In the midst of the uproar, when it seemed 
in doubt whether the police would get the 
upper hand or not, Bessie, growing colder 
and colder, and watching it all with an un- 
natural indifference to her own danger, saw the 
slight figure of a man appear at the gate be- 
low. With a gasp of surprise and an eager 
light in her eyes she rushed down-stairs at 
breakneck speed to open the front door and 
admit Rupert Daintree— just as a stone 
whistled savagely past his ear and spent it- 
self viciously against the jamb of the door. 

The organist just smiled at Bessie in a 
fleeting sort of way, passed her without any 
apologies or explanations, and darted into the 
living-room. 

Bessie followed. Finding Mary gone from 
her accustomed place, she instantly divined 
the reason, and hurriedly turned toward the 
kitchen. There Mary sat, sheltered by the 
stout little figure of Mrs. Barbour, who 
seemed to be daring any one to touch the 
cripple. 

Daintree stopped short in the doorway, 
and, for once in his life, looked rather foolish. 

Mary started up suddenly, only to sink 
back with a little moan of pain as her ankle 
registered an emphatic objection to perform- 
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ances of that sort. Her heart was beating at 
an alarming rate, and everything—Mather, 
and the crowd, and the police, and all that 
she dreaded—faded into astonishing insig- 
nificance when she realized that Rupert Dain- 
tree had come back to her in her time of 
danger. 

Bessie stood discreetly in the background, 
watching Daintree’s face with a new and ex- 
cited interest, wondering feverishly if he 
knew! 

The disturbance in the street came to them 
like a low groaning, and the stone-throwing 
seemed suddenly to have ceased; this because 
the reserves had arrived, and were rapidly 
dispersing the most dangerous of the malcon- 
tents. The quieter element of the merely 
curious were leaving the danger zone by every 
available route, debouching principally into 
Grant Avenue, where they gradually thinned 
off into nothingness. 

“T—I thought you might be in some dan- 
ger,” Daintree intimated quietly, and did not 
come any nearer. “So I thought I might be 
able to help.” 

“Thank you,” Mary returned. “ But Mrs. 
Barbour has been very good, and—and it 
won’t last long, will it?” 

“No, not long now,” Daintree returned. 

He was conscious of the scrutiny of Mrs. 
Barbour, who did not know what to make 
of his arrival, “after being thrown over for 
Mr. Mather,” as she had phrased it. 

“TI think the police are getting the upper 
hand quite rapidly,” Daintree continued 
quietly, though his own experience in reach- 
ing the house did not warrant such optimism. 
“These people will soon. wonder what they 
were making all the fuss about. The—er— 
Ross got away all right, I hope?” 

Bessie looked toward him with instant 
gratitude in her eyes, but Mrs. Barbour just 
as quickly became militant. 

“Tt hardly becomes you, Mr. Daintree, to 
hope anything of the kind,” the neighbor 
snapped. “The man is a murderer, and if 
the law won’t—” 

“Tt’s a lie!” 

Bessie’s interruption rose above the hum 
that came from the street. Mrs. Barbour, 
flushing scarlet, faced her with twisting lips, 
too much excited to do anything but splutter 
the incoherent words that came to her tongue. 

“Yes, it’s a lie!” Bessie repeated. “If 
any one should go to jail, you should! You 
are responsible for all this—for the crowd, 
for the broken windows, and the cut heads. 
Your lying, gossiping tongue is to blame for it 
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all, simply because your little mind thinks he 
killed my father. And I tell you he didn’t 
kill him! He didn’t!” A pause, in which 
Bessie caught her breath. “We've had a 
little more than enough of you in this house. 
If you had any pride—anything in your head 
except gossip and scandal—you would never 
have come back after once being put out.” 

She moved toward the door leading to the 
hall, and Daintree, showing a faint surprise, 
stepped aside to allow her to pass. 

“That is the last word I shall ever say to 
you,” the girl added with a note of finality. 
Then to Daintree, in a quieter tone, as she 
passed him: “But I should like to speak 
to you before you go.” 

And she was gone, leaving Daintree just a 
little more confused, Mrs. Barbour white 
with anger and mortification, and Mary more 
bewildered than ever. 

Outside, though the crowd melted slowly, 
the street still seemed to throb and quiver. 
Most of Blackford that night discussed Bessie 
and Ross none too kindly, although there were 
a few charitable souls who pitied them. 

Inside, Mrs. Barbour was in no hurry to 
take her leave, but at length she reluctantly 
departed. By this time only one policeman 
remained in front of the Glendinning house. 

With Daintree’s and Bessie’s assistance 
Mary returned to her chair in the living- 
room. When Daisy had improvised window- 
panes out of pieces of cardboard, Bessie, who 
had directed the operation, joined her sister 
and the organist. Daintree at once asked, as 
if that were the reason for his being still 
there: 

“You wished to speak to me?” 

Bessie hesitated, looked carefully about her, 
then quietly and deliberately closed both 
doors. 

Mary watched these things—and Dain- 
tree’s face—in considerable astonishment, be- 
cause Bessie’s actions seemed to have the 
effect of making Daintree fidget. 

“T want to ask you,” the younger sister 
said to Daintree, looking him straight in the 
eyes, “why you hoped John Ross got away 
safely?” 

“Oh, well”—Daintree's smile was quiet 
and unperturbed—“I don’t like persecution 
of that sort.” 

“TI see. You are sure there wasn’t another 
reason?” 

“ Why—why, Bessie!” Mary exclaimed. 

“ Please let him answer for himself. There 
was another reason, wasn’t there?” 

Daintree looked mildly surprised. 
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“ Why, no; I don’t think so.” 

“No?” Bessie queried quietly. “Not, for 
instance, the reason why your uncle went to 
England after the second trial of John Ross?” 

Daintree shifted a little in his chair and 
his lips drew tightly together; but that was 
all. Mary looked from one to the other in 
a helpless sort of way, as confusion followed 
confusion, piling Ossa upon Pelion. 

“TI don’t think so,” Daintree returned, 
speaking very slowly. “Why did Uncle 
Lawrence go to England after the second 
trial of John Ross?” 

Bessie hesitated, trembling under the excite- 
ment of her own cross-examination, and terri- 
fied lest Uncle Joe’s theories might prove 
worthless and Mather’s name might never be 
cleared. She took a desperate chance. 

“ For the same reason that Uncle Lawrence 
was near the factory on the night my father 
was killed; for the same reason that you were 
disinherited and won’t say why; for the same 
reason that mother inherited twenty thousand 
dollars from England at the time when your 
uncle was there. Now do you know why he 
went to England?” 

“ Bessie!” 

Mary’s astonishment and fear and shame 
went entirely unheeded. Daintree saw only 
Bessie’s eyes, and she saw only his. There 
were seconds of time in which she lived a 
thousand years, breathing very deeply, never 
for a moment taking her gaze frem Dain- 
tree’s face, which seemed to grow so much 
paler than its wont as to become chalk-gray. 
She saw his hands tremble just a little— 
saw how persistently he avoided Mary’s 
frightened glance—saw his eyes waver before 
hers, and fall. 

“You do know!” she almost screamed at 
him, with a broken, frantic note of triumph 
in her voice. “You do/ And you have been 
silent all these years, bringing upon him what 
he suffered to-night!” Her eyes flashed 
angrily for a moment, then just as quickly 
shone with joy. “Oh, I knew it! I knew he 
didn’t do it! You'll clear him, won’t you? 
You'll tell me the truth, so that I can go to 
him and bring him back with me to tell all 
his persecutors that they lied?” 

Daintree sat perfectly still, eying her with 
a queer sort of admiration that was half fear; 
but he made no response to her appeal. Her 
tone changed. 

“You must tell me!” she insisted fiercely. 
“You must! I don’t care whom it hurts, it 
isn’t going to hurt him any more. Now, tell 
it! You can’t leave this room until you do!” 

















Wheeling swiftly, she ran first to one door 
and then the other—and locked them. 





CHAPTER XXVI 
HOW IT HAPPENED 


Datntree had not stirred. He sat looking 
at his hands as if they interested him very 
much. For years he had been silent, shield- 
ing these two girls from the truth—Mary 
particularly; and now it seemed as if Bessie 
knew! 

Then he heard Mary speak. 

“What does she mean?” she asked in a 
whisper, and her cheeks were emulating Dain- 
trees in the matter of color. “ What can you 
know about those things?” 

Daintree looked up slowly—not at Bessie, 
but at Mary. His forefinger fumbled with 
the ribbon of his glasses. 

“] know that John Ross did not kill your 
father. The man who did it was my uncle— 
Lawrence Daintree.” 

Mary gripped the arms of the chair and 
sat stiff and still, her lips parted slightly as 
if she would scream, her senses reeling—all 
the world whirling round in a half dark- 
ness that was speckled with points of light 
somewhere overhead. 

A choky sound of thankfulness came thick- 
ly from Bessie’s throat—straight from the 
heart. Her eyes filled with joy, and glowed 
wonderfully as the color came softly back 
into her pale cheeks. 

Daintree continued to fumble with the rib- 
bon of his glasses, and none would have known 
the painful tension he was under as he studied 
Mary’s face and wondered if she were going 
to faint. He felt that he had forever killed 
all hope of their future being a common one. 
If Mary had loved him before, she would 
probably hate him now, if only for the name 
he bore. 

Her eyes, dully fixed upon his face, became 
just a little animated, and she whispered 
blankly: 

“ Uncle—Lawrence!” 

He nodded, paying no attention to Bessie. 
Mary’s grip upon the chair-arms relaxed. She 
slipped back among the pillows, and the dark- 
ness about her became deeper, the points of 
light fading almost entirely away. 

But she did not wholly collapse. In a little 
while her faintness passed, and, white and 
staring-eyed, she sat looking at Daintree as 
if he had robbed her of the last feeble spark 
of hope. 
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“Well?” The question was Bessie’s. “ Tell 
us the rest of it. Why did he do it? Why 
did he go to England after the second trial? 
Teli us everything. We are not afraid!” 

And Daintree told, feeling as if he were 
cutting the ground from under his feet. Most 
of the story was very hard to tell—to Mary; 
some parts of it were worse than others, but 
he told it all with the quiet deliberation that 
might have characterized the reading of a 
philosophical pamphlet. 

It appeared that John Glendinning, fond 
of speculation, his luck nearly always bad, 
had dissipated his own small fortune. Law- 
rence Daintree, smooth, plausible, and unscru- 
pulous, knowing of Glendinning’s weakness 
and failure, had found them useful. He had 
little or no difficulty in persuading Glendin- 
ning, in his capacity as manager, to join him 
—the superintendent—in a systematic course 
of fraud, whereby the rich shoe-manufactur- 
ing company was robbed of nearly fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Daintree could not have done 
it alone, but with his responsible ally in the 
executive office, the matter was comparatively 
simple and almost equally safe. 

Glendinning, however, did not feel safe. 
He was not a hardened thief, and when his 
share of the bill-faking, stock-selling frauds 
had reached a total of about twenty thousand 
dollars, he began to be dangerously nervous. 
His mental disquiet caused him to make mis- 
takes which, but for Daintree’s watchfulness 
and the fact that luck was with them, would 
have proved fatal. 

The money that Glendinning received 
did not go into his bank in Blackford. He 
was afraid to put it there, or to open another 
account in any Blackford bank. Instead, 
when the amount became large enough to 
frighten him, he rented a safe-deposit box in 
Boston and hid his loot there. His wife, of 
course, knew nothing about it. 

Glendinning became more and more nerv- 
ous, haggard, and drawn from lack of sleep, 
starting at every sound, each night dreading 
the morning, all day praying for the night. 
Daintree saw this quite plainly, and knew how 
it would inevitably end. One night, when Glen- 
dinning had gone back to the office to bring 
some arrears of work up to date, his fellow 
conspirator, knowing very well that he was 
there, called at the house on Eliot Street in 
pretended quest of him. Then, smiling and 
telling the doomed man’s wife that he would 
go to the office and meet him, the murderer 
went there and shot his victim through the 
window. 
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Fortunately for Daintree he caught young 
Ross lying in wait for Glendinning—the 
sequel of which we know. Learning that the 
youthful prisoner was emphatic on the ques- 
tion of never having carried a revolver, Dain- 
tree carefully threw his own weapon on a 
scrap-heap in the factory yard. On the fol- 
lowing day he found it necessary to have 
some laborers clear away that scrap-heap, so 
that the revolver was found. 

The two trials of Ross, Daintree’s evidence, 
and the disagreement of both juries, have 
already been recorded, bringing us to Mrs. 
Glendinning’s frantic efforts to continue her 
reign at the Glendinning house after her hus- 
band’s death. 

During those days of bereavement and 
financial stringency Lawrence Daintree was 
probably the best friend the little family had. 
His advice was frequently sought and freely 
given. He enjoyed the widow’s confidence 
and the children’s affection, and was very 
much puzzled to know what Glendinning had 
done with his share of the spoils. 

One morning Mrs. Glendiuning received a 
notice—addressed to her husband—from a 
Boston bank, intimating that the annual 
rental of a safe-deposit box was due. She 
was puzzled, for she had not known that her 
husband had rented such a receptacle. 

Daintree called that evening, and she told 
him about it. At once, though he gave no 
sign, he understood. If she would permit 
him, he said, he would be glad to look into 
the matter. 

He did so, and a few days later, being 
proven the widow of the deceased John Glen- 
dinning, Mrs. Glendinning was permitted to 
remove the contents of the box—something 
over twenty-thousand dollars in bundles of 
currency. 

The widow’s joy was at once mixed with 
suspicion and fear. Where had the money 
come from? Why had it been hidden there? 
How could she suddenly become possessed of 
such a sum with every relative she had know- 
ing very well how very poorly off she was? 
And yet, Heaven knew, she needed it desper- 
ately. It meant so much to her children that 
she must keep it—must! 

And so, saying nothing at all about it, she 
kept it, knowing intuitively that it was tainted. 
She understood now why her husband had 
grown so nervous just before his death; why 
he could not sleep; why he had started at the 
slightest sound. She understood it still better 
when she began to experience the same sen- 
sations! 
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She was afraid to keep all that money in 
the house, because some one might find it; 
afraid to put it in the bank, because some 
one might learn that she had it. And she 
must keep it—must! 

The result was a consultation with Law- 
rence Daintree, her husband’s and the family’s 
best friend—the man who had done more 
than any one to have justice dealt out to 
her husband’s murderer; and who, in all 
his dealings with her, had always been cour- 
teous and kindly and as silent as the grave 
upon matters on which he could easily have 
been voluble. 

Daintree accepted her confidence with the 
appreciation he always exhibited, and, after 
careful thought, suggested a legacy from her 
long-lost and probably deceased brother, Joe 
Fane. Mrs. Glendinning thought that over— 
and fell. 

Shortly after the second trial of Ross, 
Daintree went to England, and a few weeks 
later the letter from the supposed law-firm in 
Manchester reached Mrs. Glendinning. No 
one in Blackford ever thought of questioning 
her story, and she was at last enabled to be- 
come the possessor of a bank-account of 
twenty thousand dollars. 

“When my uncle first knew that he had 
but a few weeks to live,” Daintree continued, 
“he seemed to become suddenly imbued with 
a terrible fear of meeting your father. His 
nerves gave way completely. He had always 
seemed to have no nerves. He was the cool- 
est man in an emergency that I ever knew; 
but immediately he heard the doctor’s verdict, 
it was as if all his suavity and steel-like steadi- 
ness had been a cloak to screen the man that 
lay beneath. I hope I shall never see an- 
other man face death as he did. Apparently, 
in his last week, he thought it would do him 
some good to get the load off his mind, and 
one night he told me all that I have told 
you. I made him write a new will, and ad- 
vised him what institutions I thought needed 
the money most. I think that’s all.” 

Rupert Daintree rose as if stiff and 
cramped, twirling his hat in his hands. 

“I’m sorry if the story has hurt you— 
very, very sorry; but I think—well, perhaps 
you would rather be alone to think it over 
and decide what you ought to do. I have 
often thought of poor Ross, and—and of 
course there is no question as to what our 
duty is. I shall come back when you send 
for me.” 

This was directed at Mary, who sat staring 
at him, trying to comprehend. 

















One thing was clear—the most important 
thing, both girls thought. Their mother’s 
guilt had been the least. Like themselves, she 
had not known where the money had come 
from—for John Glendinning’s defalcation had 
never been exposed. She had had no part in 
the theft. Except that she had accepted 
money of doubtful origin, their mother’s 
hands had been clean; and for that much, re- 
membering her as they did, they were deeply 
thankful. 


For the rest, there was loathing for the, 


name of Lawrence Daintree, and there was 
pity for the man who had first been a willing 
tool and then so foully and treacherously 
slain by the hand that had clasped his hand 
in friendship. To this point the sisters 
thought alike, and here they were divided. 
Daintree saw that the instant his glance 
shifted from Mary’s face to Bessie’s. The 
elder sister’s expression had suddenly become 
fearful, shrinking, pitiful to watch. 

Bessie, colorless, her hands clenched tightly 
by her sides, was grimly and terribly deter- 
mined. She turned slowly toward her sister, 
who quailed and shuddered, shrinking in her 
shame and terror deeper and deeper into the 
pillows. 

No word was spoken, but they all knew 
where their duty lay, and of the exposure 
that must inevitably follow in the performing 
of it. Mary probably felt it more deeply 
than any. As Daintree watched, biting his 
lips, aching to comfort and soothe and help 
her toward the right, she suddenly hid her 
face in her hands and sobbed brokenly: 

“T—TI can’t! I can’t!” 

Bessie’s nails sank into her palms, and a 
coldness was creeping over her, so that her 
limbs seemed numb and lifeless. She saw 
Mary as through a haze—heard her painful 
sobbing come from a distance—and was 
dimly aware ef Daintree going toward her 
sister with her name upon his lips. And then, 
somehow or other, Bessie was in the hall— 
going up-stairs—in her room, donning coat 
and hat. 

The little clock on her dressing-table said 
that the time was a quarter to eleven, but 
she hardly heeded that. 

The Danforth Arms, Danforth. 
written to her from there. 

Daintree heard the outer door close; heard 
a light, hurried step pass the windows and go 
swiftly into the silence toward the railroad- 
tracks. 

The policeman at the gate watched Bessie 
in some bewilderment until she was lost in 


He had 
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the darkness beyond the tracks; and all that 
night, as he stood on guard, he waited for her 
to return. But she did not come back. Mary 
did not see her again. 





CHAPTER XXVII 
THE ONLY WAY 


At a quarter past eleven Mather’s automo- 
bile stood before the Danforth Arms in readi- 
ness for an immediate departure. Presently, 
his two suit-cases having been deposited in 
the car, he climbed into the chauffeur’s seat, 
and a moment later was heading toward the 
junction of the Blackford and Boston roads. 

Arriving at the junction, his resolution 
wavered. He almost savagely swung into the 
Blackford road, and bowled along at a pace 
that was not in strict accordance with the 
speed laws. 

He had not intended to look upon the place 
again. Seething riot had possessed his soul. 
There had been moments as he had skulked 
back to Danforth, dabbing the blood from his 
cheek, when, had his car been at hand, he 
would have taken delight in racing through the 
Blackford mob at eighty miles an hour. 

That phase, of course, had passed. He was 
calmer now, and steadier, and he was not 
going to drive through Blackford like a Jug- 
gernaut. Dut he was going to pass her house 
again, look up at the windows—her window— 
and whisper his thanks for her belief in him. 

More than that, he thought, was impossible. 
He would not go back to her; could not ask 
her to come to him with that black taint upon 
his name; so he would simply pass under her 
windows once more, and then turn westward 
—out of her life forever. 

His headlights, flaringly bright, picked out 
the slender figure of a girl in white—running. 
There was a moment or two of doubt; then 
he applied the brakes with a suddenness that 
did not do the car any good. In a second he 
had leaped from his seat, and the slender 
figure in white, panting and breathless, was 
clinging to his arms and saying impossible 
things in a broken, whispering voice—things 
that made him think that she was hysterical. 

“ That’s all right,” he said, and patted and 
petted her, quite as if he had a right to do 
so. “You'll be all right in a minute, but 
you shouldn’t have come out like this—you 
really shouldn’t. Let’s—that is, I'll take you 
home again, and—yes, that’s what we’ll do.” 

But Bessie clung to his arms and would 
not enter the car upon any persuasion. So 



















































Mather made that part of the road, dark and 
lonely enough as it was, still darker and him- 
self less conspicuous by extinguishing his 
headlights, leaving only his lamps burning. 

Bessie leaned against the side of the car, 
gathering her breath and a measure of com- 
posure—and saw the suit-cases. 

“You were going away?” she said. 

He nodded. 

“ But—but you won’t have to go now,” she 
whispered. “Because I can prove that— 
that you didn’t kill him! Rupert Daintree 
can prove it. He—he has just told us who 
did it, and—and why. It was Lawrence 
Daintree, his uncle. We can prove it, and 
then everything will be all right!” 

It was all in one breath—words that came 
out of the dark, beating upon Mather’s 
numbed mind, taunting him, laughing shrilly 
in the teeth of his pain. He did not believe— 
dared not believe. The girl was laboring 
under some queer delusion. 

Not that he had not thought of Lawrence 
Daintree himself. He had done so many 
times, but always there had been the fact 
that Daintree, upon that memorable night, 
had first called at the Glendinning house 
seeking his colleague, and had told the mur- 
dered man’s wife that he would go to the 
factory to meet him. No one intent upon 
murder would be likely to do such a thing. 

“Don’t you believe me?” he heard Bessie 
whisper again. “Oh, you must, because it’s 
true, and you must clear yourself and make 
Blackford ashamed.. Do you think I would 
have run all this way to tell you if I didn’t 
know it was true? Please, please just listen 
to me, and I'll tell you the whole story just 
as Rupert Daintree has told it to us—to Mary 
and me. I made him tell it because Uncle 
Joe—the man who was in the lumber-room— 
put the ideas into my head, and—no, you 
mustn’t touch me! When I’ve told you this 
story perhaps you won’t want to.” 

Mather’s arms dropped to his sides. Every- 
thing was very indistinct, and he was groping 
blindly through the maze of Bessie’s words, 
trying to give them a measure of coherence 
and then to credit the sum of them. 

Bessie went on to tell him startling things 
about her father and Lawrence Daintree, 
halting a hesitant moment here and there 
where the story was hardest, yet going on 
and on to the very end. He learned of Uncle 
Joe and his theories—of Rupert Daintree’s 
manner of admitting the truth. 

When it was all said, and Bessie stood 
limply leaning against the door of the car, 
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Mather stood gigantically over her, unmoving 
and silent, fighting a soundless fight with him- 
self as the minutes ticked quietly on toward 
midnight. A few other cars had passed, their 
occupants glancing interrogatively at the big 
automobile that stood by the roadside; but 
neither Mather nor Bessie paid any heed to 
them. 

Brushing his hand across his eyes, Mather 
turned and looked through the murk toward 
Blackford. 

“Tt’s no use, little girl,” he said in a low, 
firm tone. “I can’t go back there, and ”— 
with a laugh that would have made Blackford 
wince—“I hardly think it’s worth it.” 

A pause. Bessie’s hand came out and 
rested lightly, timidly upon his arm. 

“You don’t mean that,” she whispered. 
“You're just saying that because you think 
that going back to clear yourself will hurt me. 
You mustn’t think that. You must do your 
duty to yourself, and—” 

“In the same way that you did it when 
your prodigal uncle was nearly caught,” 
Mather interrupted and laughed softly. 

“But that’s different. I was thinking of 
mother and—” 

“T am thinking of you!” His great hands 
gripped her shoulders as in a vise. “ You've 
come out to me to-night to tell me all this— 
to clear my name, ready to sacrifice yourself 
and every one else—for me/ Why have you 
done this? Tell me!” 

Bessie trembled and was silent. Her heart 
was pounding at an alarming rate, and 
Mather’s face, broad and wonderful—almost 
godlike, to her—was somewhere above her 
own, through a mist. 

“T think I'll take you with me,” she heard 
him say. “What would you say to that? 
What if I just picked you up and carried you 
off with me?” 

And in a second he had picked her up—a 
light and feebly struggling burden—and was 
holding her firmly, as if afraid that some one 
might try to take her from him. 

“You're going with me,” he whispered 
thickly; “ out there where we can be a world 
unto ourselves, and forget. You're going 
now! They don’t care, and our lives are for 
our own making. I'll drive you through the 
night straight to the door of the first minister 
we can find, and then—and then!” He 
laughed out of the depths of him—a laugh 
that was half a sob. “What need we care 
then for any one or anything?” 

Her struggles had ceased. Nothing seemed 
to matter very much, and the world was 





























strangely quiet and still. As his lips came 
nearer to her own, her arms stirred and went 
quietly, gently up about his neck. 

“ You—you’re so good to me!” was all she 
said. 

With a motor-robe about her and Mather’s 
left arm encircling her shoulders, she rode 
with him through the night—toward the 
morning. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
* POOR WEE GLADYS!” 


Tuis chapter—a sort of epilogue—is dated 
six years later, and the scene is mostly 
Romer, Colorado. Mather and Bessie lived 
there; also Uncle Joe. Since it was Uncle 
Joe’s suggestions that had brought about the 
telling of Rupert Daintree’s story, Mather 
concluded that he owed the man something— 
and he paid it. 

The climate of Romer agreed with Uncle 
Joe’s health. He did not breathe so wheezily, 
and to all appearances his only grievance in 
life was a distorted ear. There came a time 
when he did not seem to mind even that. 

This was when chubby hands nestled about 
Bessie’s neck, and Uncle Joe had a notion 
that his ear amused the baby—which it 
probably did. In any case, he seemed to 
grow healthier and happier as he grew older. 
Finding Romer so comfortable, he could not 
understand why Bessie should, at intervals, 
look longingly toward the East. She wanted 
to go back to show her boy to Mary. Every 
one said he was a wonderful baby; and as he 
grew before her eyes, the mother-pride made 
her want to carry him back to Mary, so that 
she could see what a fine nephew she had. 

Bessie had written to Mary just once since 
the night of her departure from Blackford. 
That was on the following morning, after the 
ceremony, in which letter Bessie had told of 
Mather’s decision to say and do nothing in 
the matter of establishing his innocence. 

Mary had not replied, principally because 
Bessie had omit'ed to give her Colorado ad- 
dress; and so a deep silence had lasted 
through the years, to be broken when Baby 
John had a second birthday and was appro- 
priately photographed. Sending a photograph 
was the next best thing to taking the baby to 
Blackford, so Bessie wrote a second letter to 
Mary, accompanied by a picture of Baby 
John. 

One sunny afternoon, seated upon the 
porch of her home idly watching her son’s 
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efforts to rouse a patient Persian from 
drowsy inactivity, Bessie wondered if it were 
not time for a reply to her letter. 

In the interval of time since she had left 
Blackford, Bessie had become transformed. 
Mather had watched her drift into the mighty 
arms of the mountains that towered all about 
them, and had seen her become slowly quieter 
and more subdued, adding to her treasures of 
beauty and unflinching honesty the priceless 
gifts of tolerance and patience under fire. 

People she had known and sneered at were 
human, just as she was. They had their joys 
and sorrows, and their point of view, too; 
they fought life’s battle in their own way. 
That they did not agree with her did not 
necessarily make them fools or hypocrites. 

On that sunny afternoon her thoughts were 
flying homeward in a gentler, softer strain 
than they had ever done, and were interrupt- 
ed only when the mail-carrier intruded with 
a letter and a square, flat package, both post- 
marked “ Blackford.” 

Little John Mather became instantly and 
intensely interested in the “ big ’etta,” turning 
it over and over in his mother’s lap, while 
Bessie, eagerly tearing open the other missive, 
read this: 


My pear Bessie: 

Your very surprising letter reached me about 
two weeks ago, together with the photograph of 
your boy. I was indeed glad to hear from you 
after so long a silence, and am pleased to know 
that you are happy—and I hope you really are, 
though it is hard to believe it, considering the 
way in which you were married. Unfortunately, 
no one in Blackford, except Mrs. Barbour’s hus- 
band, will believe that you really are married. I 
have to keep your boy’s photograph under lock 
and key, so as to avoid answering unnecessary 
questions. 

Rupert and I were married a few months after 
you left, and I am enclosing the report of our 
wedding that appeared in the News next day— 
from which you will see that it was quite an 
affair. We are now living in a nice house in 
Rantoul Avenue, opposite Seeley Park. 

Uncle Edward has bought the Eliot Street 
house, to keep it in the family. Of course, my 
name now being Daintree, it would never have 
done for me to hold on. I have just instructed 
the lawyers about forwarding your share of the 
purchase price. 

Rupert and I are very happy, and, since Gladys 
came, we have been still happier. She is such a 
sweet little thing, so full of fun, and yet even now 
—and she’s only three—so much of a lady. I’m 
sure, too, that she is going to have a wonderful 
voice some day, and already she plays quite a 
few little things on the piano. I am sure you 
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would love her. She is so dainty in everything 
she does. 

I should have liked to show her your boy’s 
photograph, but she is such a talkative little thing 
sometimes, she would be sure to want everybody 
that came in to see it, too, and for your sake 
that would never do. 

Of course, where we are living now, we are 
surrounded by a rather better class of people than 
formerly, and I am glad of this for the sake of 
Gladys. Eliot Street is becoming terribly rough, 
but her little playmates in Seeley Park are quite 
the reverse of that. 

Rupert arranged the sale of my millinery busi- 
ness, and we distributed the proceeds, together 
with the other money, to several deserving 
charities. It was the only thing we could do. 

I note that you say Uncle Joe is with you 
and is behaving himself. I cannot see how you 
can stand it; but please keep him there, as I 
have no wish to have him coming back to make 
my life a misery. 

And now I think that’s all. Rupert wishes me 
to send his very kindest regards to yourself and 
your husband, and I cannot help but repeat my 
hope that you really are as happy as you say, 
because, misguided as you sometimes were, I’ve 
always had a notion that your heart was in the 
right place. 

With all my love, dear Bessie, and always wish- 
ing you and yours all that you could wish for 
yourselves, I am always, 

Your loving sister, 


Mary. 


The letter and the newspaper clipping 
dropped slowly into Bessie’s lap. Little 
Gladys! Everything about Gladys! And not 
a word of comment upon her boy! His 
photograph—her glorious boy’s photograph— 
was under lock and key, skulking in the dark, 
as if he were a criminal! Not a word about 
the sacrifice Mather had made! 
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Hoped she was really happy! Sometimes 
misguided, but her heart in the right place! 

Baby John did not like his mother’s ex- 
pression. It was hard and cold, and there 
was a bitterness about the mouth that made 
it sneer. 

“See big ‘etta, mama!” he pleaded, and 
forced the larger package into her hands. 

With numb, unwilling fingers Bessie broke 
the string without looking at it, and removed - 
the wrapping-paper quite as indifferently. 
Glancing downward she saw the photograph 
of a child, dressed simply in white—little 
Gladys Daintree. For a moment she studied 
it; then with a suddenness and fierceness that 
surprised Baby John, he was seized in a ma- 
ternal embrace that was a trifle more strenu- 
ous than he cared for. He was kissed many 
times, and carried, together with the photo- 
graph, indoors. 

“Me see big ’etta, mama,” the little 
fellow demanded. “ Me see big ’etta!” 

In the center of the living-room floor 
Bessie stopped, and, with an angry sound that 
was half a sob, allowed her son to see the 
photograph of Gladys. : 

“ Pitty itty dirl, mama! Me tiss?” 

Bessie’s face softened instantly. Something 
akin to pity came into it; and when Baby 
John had kissed the picture of his cousin, 
Bessie carefully and deliberately placed it in 
a conspicuous position on the mantelshelf. 
Then, standing off a few paces, still gripping 
her little son very tightly, she stood looking 
at the photograph of her niece—and slowly 
shook her head. 

What she thought was not quite clear, be- 
cause all she said was: 

“ Poor wee Gladys!” 


THE END 





NEXT MONTH’S NOVEL—lIn the March number of MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE will be printed, complete in 
that issue, a novel entitled— 


Mk. MAN 


BY FRANK R. ADAMS 


Author of *’ Five Fridays,” * Jingle Bells," etc. 


When you find yourself in the crowded streets of a great city—an isolated, unknown unit amid the 
hurrying throng—have you ever thought what would happen to you if you were struck down by some 
sudden illness, some unforeseen accident? Would the selfish crowd leave you to perish, or give you 
over to the cold hands of public charity? Or would you find some good Samaritan ready to help and 


befriend you ? 


This is the question which a party of young Americans discuss in the first chapter of “ Mr. Man,” 
and which one adventurous spirit resolves to put to the test of experience. The unexpected results 
that follow are told in the subsequent pages of Mr. Adams's story, with a lively humor and a dramatic 


interest that will delight the reader. 











